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THE    HALF    SIR. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

De%  the  bridal?     Bid 

Our  friends  disperse  and  keep  their  mirth  unwasted 

For  another  morn  ?     Fie  !  fie  !     Have  you  a  name 

To  care  for"?     What  a  scandal  will  it  bring 

Upon  yourfame  ! — A  youth,  brave,  noble,  fortunate, 

Worthy  as  fair  a  fate  as  thou  couldst  oflfer, 

Were  it  made  doubly  prosperous.     What,  think  you, 

Makes  you  thus  absolute  ? — 

The  haughty  independence  of  spirit  which 
she  loved  to  indulge,  or  to  afFect,  returned  with 
raore  than  its  accustomed  force  on  the  heart 
of  Emily  Bury,  when  she  learned  that  Haraond 
liad  finally  and  fully  efFected  the  half  me- 
nace  which  his  letter  contained.  She  could 
hardly  blame  him — and  she  would  not  blame 
herseif — so  that  her  only  resource  lay  in  reas- 
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suming  the  general  air  of  indifference  which 
she  had  relinquished  so  instantly,  on  discover- 
ing  the  mislake  in  which  Hamond's  silence 
originated.  In  this  she  succeeded  so  well,  that 
her  friend  Martha  was  once  more  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  what  was  the  real  effect  of  the  dis- 
appointment  she  had  experienced.  Miss  Bury, 
however,  was  perhaps  too  clever  for  her  own 
interest — for  the  perfect  ease  and  carelessness 
of  her  manner  exposed  her  more  than  ever  to 
attentions  which  made  her  heart  sick,  and  so- 
licitations  which  she  feared  entirely  to  discou- 
rage,  even  while  her  soul  turned  in  disgust  from 
their  duU  and  passionless  monotony.  She 
dared  not,  however,  suffer  this  secret  feeling 
to  become  in  any  degree  apparent,  for  she 
dreade,d,  beyond  all  other  evils  that  now  lay 
within  the  ränge  of  probability,  any  diminution 
of  number  or  brilliancy  in  the  train  of  her  ad- 
niirers.  This  System  of  duplicity  (though  she 
would  esteem  the  term  hardly  applied),  involved 
her  in  many  difficulties.     She  lost,  in  the  first 
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piace,  the  confidence,  and  in  a  great  measure, 
the  friendship  of  Miss  O'Brien,  who,  though 
she  could  notpenetrate  Emily's  secret,  was  yet 
quick-sighted  enough  to  know  that  her  little 
share  of  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  latter  no 
longer  existed.  She  could  not  hope  either  that 
the  fashionable  love  which  she  had  excited  in 
the  heart,  or  in  the  head  perhaps,  of  young 

E ,  would  continue  to  grow  and  flourish 

on  absolute  coldness  ;  and  she  ventured,  in  the 
fear  of  a  second  desertion,  to  throw  hina  one  or 
two  words  of  doubtful  encouragement,  which 
he  took  the  liberty  of  estimating  at  a  far  higher 
worth  than  she  intended.  He  became  impor- 
tunate — she  toyed  and  shifted  her  ground — he 
blockaded — she  pouted — her  friends  first  won- 
dered  at  her — and  then  blamed  her — and  at 
last  persecuted  her.     Every  body   said   that 

young  E wronged  himself — that  he  was 

entitled  to  a  far  higher  union — and  tliat 
he  was  exceedingly  ill-treated — Miss  Bury 
should  know  her  own  mind — she  was  taking 
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very  stränge  airs  upon  her,  &c.  And  so  to  re- 
lieve  her  conscience — and  to  satisfy  her  friends 
— and  to  reward  her  swain  for  his  perseverance, 
Emily  drevv  a  long  deep  sigh,  and  promised 
him  raarriage. 

*'  And  now  '  a  long  day,  my  lord  !'*  if  you 
please,"  she  said  with  a  bitter  gaiety,  after  she 
had  listened  to  his  raptures  with  great  resig- 
nation. 

"  The  shortest  will  be  long,"  said  her  lover. 
"Let  it  be  a  double  knot.  Your  friend  Miss 
O'Brien  is  about  to  change  her  name  next 
Wednesday." 

"Very  well,"  said  Emily,  coldly — "you  will 
consult  your  own  convenience,  for  I  declare 
l'm  not  anxious  one  way  or  another." 

Lord  E had  none  of  Hamond's  sensitive 

folly  about  him.  He  seemed  not  to  notice  the 
contemptuous  indifFerence  of  her  manner,  but 
resolved  within  his  own  mind  to  "  let  her  know 

*  The  usual  exclamation  of  convicts  after  sentence  of  death 
has  been  passed. 
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the  difference,"  uhen  once  he  had  satisfied  his 
own  vanity  by  getting  her  into  his  power. 

The  weddings  vvere  celebrated  with  due 
splendour  on  the  same  day,  bat  under  very 
different  auspices  to  both  parties.  Miss 
O'Brien  gave  her  hand  freely,  and  feltit  pressed 
with  a  tenderness  which  assured  her  it  was 
valued  at  its  füll  worth  ;  she  was  conscious  of 
no  evil  motive — of  no  concealed  derangement 
of  heart — she  loved  quietly,  and  she  loved  well 
and  happily.  Emily,  indeed,  was  able  to  sus- 
tain  her  part  at  the  altar's  foot,  with  as  much 
apparent  composure  as  her  friend,  but  she 
could  not  prevent  her  heart  from  sinking  (when 
the  ceremony  was  actually  concluded) — so  very 
low,  as  to  render  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
her  to  sustain  the  part  she  had  undertaken 
without  suffering  the  actress  to  appear. 

The  friends  parted  soon  after  the  ceremony, 
Martha  O'Brien  setting  off  with  her  husband 
for  Munster — and  Emily  accompanying  her 
lord  to  the  house  of  his  father.     The  necessity 
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for  dissimulation  with  the  world  now  no  longe 

existed,  and  Lady  E feit  a  kind  of  miser 

able  relief  in  touching  ground  at  last,  and  feel- 
ing  that  at  all  events  she  could  sink  no  further. 
She  submitted,  therefore,  without  murmuring, 
to  the  congratulations  of  her  acquaintances — 
allowed  herseif  to  be  whirled  about  in  a  mag- 
nificent  dress,  in  order  to  gratify  the  vanity  of 
her  husband  for  a  few  weeks — and  then  dis- 
covered  what,  indeed,  before  was  scarcely  a 
secret  to  her,  that  his  purposes  were  in  a  great 
measure  answered  by  the  display,  and  the  ob- 
ject  of  his  long  probation  almost  entirely  ac- 
complished.  However  ill-disposed  Emily  was 
to  correspond  with  any  manifestations  of  es- 
teem  or  affection  on  his  part,  her  womanly 
pride  was  not  the  less  hurt  by  the  neglectwith 
which  she  soon  found  herseif  treated ;  and  al- 
though  she  was  far  too  proud  to  complain — the 
silent  discontent  in  which  she  lived,  and  the 
dissipation  in  which  she  mingled,  began  in  the 
course  of  a  fewyears  to  make  very  perceptible 
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inroads  upon  her  health.  Castle-Connell, 
Mallow,  Lahynch  (a  watering  place  on  the 
vvestern  coast,  which  has  of  late  years  been 
superseded  by  Miltown,  Malbay,  and  still  more 
latelyby  the  improving  village  of  Kilkee),  and 
many  otherplaces,  were  tried  without  success^ 
and  at  length  it  was  found  expedient  that  she 
should  spendsome  monthsin  a  Foreign  climate, 
where  the  air,  more  tempered  and  lighter  than 
that  of  her  native  land..  might  agree  better  with 
the  subdued  tone  of  her  Constitution. 

These   months    turned    out    to    be    years. 

E refused  to  accompany  his  wife,  lest  it 

should  be  supposed  that  he  was  putting  his 
estate  "  to  nurse ;"  and  migrated  to  the  British 
metropolis,  as  the  representative  in  the  lower 
house  of  an  Irish  county,  where,  it  was  said, 
he  did  not  scruple  putting  his  honour  "  to 
nurse"  in  the  lap  of  the  reigning  minister. 
New  connexions,  or  a  dislike  of  the  old, 
contributed  to  render  him  a  permanent  ab- 
sentee,  while  Lady  E ,    deterred  by   the 
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continuance  of  her  ill  health,  and  not  a  littie 
by  a  reluctance  to  encounter  the  revival  of 
many  painful  associations,  seeraed  to  have  re- 
linquished  all  idea  of  revisiting  the  land  of  her 
birth.  Her  guardian  (her  only  relative  in  Ire- 
land)  had  died  within  the  year  after  her  depar- 
ture,  and  she  had  now  no  friends  in  that  country 
for  whose  society  she  would  endanger  the  shat- 
tered  remnant  of  her  peace  ofmind,  by  expos- 
ing it  to  so  many  rüde  remembrancers  as  must 
necessarily  present  themselves  to  her  senses 
on  her  return.  Martha,  kind  and  good  as  she 
had  always  been  until  her  friend  thought  proper 
to  cast  her  off,  was  now  the  happy  and  virtuous 
wife  of  a  sensible  man(who  understood  nothing 
of  romance,  and  hated  pride,  although  he  was 
a  Scot),  and  the  careful  mother  of  a  pair  of 
chubby  littie  Munster  fellows.  Without  hav- 
ing  one  black  drop  of  envy  in  her  whole  com- 

position,  Lady  E could  not  help  feeling 

that  Martha,  the  matron,  would   not  be  the 
pleasantest  companion  in  the  world  for  Emily, 
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the  forsaken  and  the  neglected — and  she  had 
her  doubts,moreover,  whether  that  lady  woukl 
herseif  be  anxious  to  renew  the  early  friend- 
ship  that  had  constituted  the  happiness  of  so 
many  joyous  years  to  both.  She  made  no 
overture,  therefore;  and  in  a  few  years  more, 
Emily  Bury,  her  husband,  Eugene  Hamond — 
and  the  story  of  their  stränge  courtship,  were 
perfectly  forgotten  in  the  circles  in  v/h  ich  they 
had  minffled  during;  their  residence  in  Ireland. 
We  love  not  to  dwell  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary  to  the  developement  of  our  tale,  on  the 
history  of  feelings  (however  interesting  from 
their  general  application  to  human  nature),  in 
vvhich  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  illus- 
tration  of  national  character— that  being  the 
pirncipal  design  of  these  volumes.  The  reader, 
therefore,  will  allow  us  here  to  return  to 
our  own  Munster,  congratulating  ourselves 
on  our  escape  (if  indeed  we  have  escaped) 
from  our  adventurous  sojourn  in  a  quarter 
of  Ireland  which  is  rendered  formidable  to 
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US  by  the  prior  occupation  of  so  many  gifted 
spirits — and  where,  last  of  all  in  the  order 
of  time,  though  far  otherwise  in  the  order 
of  genius,  the  vigorous  hands  that  penned 
the  O'Hara  Tales,  have  wrung  frora  the  Irish 
heart  the  uttermost  relics  of  its  character, 
and  left  it  a  dry  and  harren  suhject  to  all 
who  shall  succeed  them.  We  return,  then, 
with  pleasure,  to  Munster — an  xinsifted  soil, 
where  we  may  be  likely  to  get  more  than 
Gratiano's  two  grains  of  wheat  in  a  bushel  of 
chafffor  ourpains. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Let  me  know  some  little  joy — 
We  that  suifer  long  anuoy 
Are  contented  with  a  thought 
Through  an  idle  fancy  wrought. 

The  Woman-Hatei-, 


We  have  our  own  good  reasons for  requesting 
that  the  reader  may  ask  us  no  questions  con- 
cerning  the  occurrences  which  filled  up  the 
time  between  Haraond's  flight,  and  the  year 
preceding  that  on  which  our  tale  coramenced 
— a  year  which  is  still  remembered  with  sorrow 
by  many  a  childless  parent,  and  houseless 
orphan  in  Ireland — and  which  appears  to  have 
been  marked  by  a  train  of  calamities,  new  even 
to  that  country — a  famine — a  plague — a  System 
of  rebellion  the  most  fearful,  silent,  and  fatally 
c  2 
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calm  thatthe  demon  of  misrule  ever  occasioned, 
and  which  seemed  as  if  all  the  hereditary  evils 
with  which  the  land  was  ever  afflicted  had 
welled  out  their  poison  from  new  sources  upon 
its  surface,  to  präsent  a  direful  contrast  to  the 
hideous  pageant  with  which  it  had  suffered 
itself  to  be  mocked  on  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  spring-,  or,  rather,  early  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  this  year — on  a  red  and  blowing  morn, 
the  surface  of  that  part  of  the  Shannon  which 
lies  between  Kilrush  and  Loup  Head,  was 
covered  with  the  craft  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
river — theheavily  laden  and  clumsy  turf-boats 
— Galway  hookers  provided  with  fish  for  the 
Limerick  market — large  vessels  of  burthen 
going  and  returning  to  and  from  the  same  city 
— and  revenue  cutters,  distinguished  by  the 
fleetness  of  their  speed,  and  the  whiteness  of 
their  sails,  from  the  black  and  lumbering  craft 
above  mentioned — and  presenting,  by  such  va- 
riety^  a  very  lively  and  animated  picture  on  tUe 
then  dreary  and  monotonous  face  of  the  slieeted 
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river.  The  red  clouds,  which  massed  them- 
selves  into  huge  and  toppling  piles  upon  the 
western  horizon,  and  confronted  the  newly 
risen  sun  with  an  angry  and  threatening  aspect, 
afforded  an  indication,  which  experience  had 
taught  him  to  appreciate,  of  the  weather  which 
the  boatman  was  destined  to  contend  with  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  All  seemed  to  be  aware 
of  this — and  the  utmostexertions  were  made  by 
the  helmsmen,  to  accomplish  as  much  as  was 
possible  of  their  progress  before  the  southerly 
gale  should  become  too  heavy  for  their  canvas. 
On  the  forecastle  of  one  of  the  Galway 
hookers,  a  tight  built  little  vessel,  which,  by 
the  smallness  of  its  bends,  its  grey-hound 
length,  and  narrowing  gunwales  (technically 
called  a  tiimble-home)  was  enabled  to  bear  a 
heavier  sea  and  make  a  much  fleeter  progress 
than  the  other  open  boats  of  the  river — on  the 
forecastle  of  such  a  vessel,  two  men  were 
placed  ;  one,  who  belonged  to  the  boat,  as  ap- 
peared  by  his   blue  frieze  jacket,  ornamented 
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with  rows  of  hörn  buttons — coarse  canvas 
trovvsers — red  comforter — battered  and  bulged 
hat  covered  with  an  old  oil-cloth,  and  tied 
about  with  a  bit  of  listen  as  a  succedaneum 
for  a  hat-band ; — the  other  seated  on  the  fluke 
of  the  anchor — in  a  thread-bare  brown  coat 
and  cord  knee-breeches — old  brown  hat  and 
dark  striped  woollen  waistcoat — and  making  it 
sufficiently  manifest,  by  bis  odd  staring  man- 
ner and  raw  questions,  that  he  was  a  passenger, 
and  a  stranger  to  the  part  of  the  country  by 
which  he  was  sailing. 

*'  Put  down  your  ruddher  a  taste.  Bat,"  said 
the  former  to  the  man  at  the  heim.  "  I  see  a 
squall  comen." 

"  See  a  squall  !  see  the  wind  !"  exclaimed 
the  man  with  the  brown  coat — "  that  bates  all 
ever  I  heerd.  They  say  '  pigs  can  see  the 
wind,'  whatever  the  raison  of  it  is,  but  I  tra- 
velled  many  's  the  mile  of  water  fresh  an  salt, 
an  I  nuvur  seen  a  sailor  that  would  hold  to 
seeing  the  wind  yit." 
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"You  Seen  more  now  than  uvur  you  seen, 
far  as  you  went,"  said  the  boatman.  "  Af  you 
put  your  face  this  way,  sideways,  on  the  gun'i 
o'  the  boat,  you'Il  see  the  wind  yourselfcoraen 
over  the  waters." 

The  passenger,  supposing  that  he  was  really 
about  to  witness  a  nautical  vvonder,  did  as  he 
was  directed,  and  placing  his  cheek    on  the 
towl-pin,  looked   askance  in  the  direction  of 
the  gale — nothing  doubting  that  it  was  the  very 
invisible  element  itself  the  boatman  spoke  of, 
and  not  its  indication  in   the  darkening  curl 
that   covered  the  face  of  the  waters   by  fits. 
At  the  instant  that  he  was  making  his  Obser- 
vation, however,  the  helmsman,  in  obedience 
to  another  command  of  "closer  to  wind,"  from 
his  companion  on  the  forecastle,  put  down  the 
heim  suddenly,  and  caused   the  little  vessel  to 
make  a  jerkwith  her  prowto  windward,  which 
clipped  off  the  mane  of  the  next  breaker  and 
flung  it  over  the  weather  bow  into  the  face  and 
bosom  of  the  passenger,     lle  shifted  his  place 
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with  great  expedition,  but  not  deeming  it  pru- 
dent  to  take  any  notice  of  the  jeering  smile 
which  passed  quickly  between  the  boatmen, 
he  resumed  his  former  place  at  the  lee-side  of 
the  vessel. 

"  It's  wet  you  are,  I  'm  in  dread,"  said  the 
forcastle  man,  with  an  air  of  mock  concern. 

"  A  trifte  that  way,"  replied  the  other,  with 
atone  of  seeraing  indifFerence — and  adding,  as 
he  composedly  applied  his  handkerchief  to  the 
dripping  breast  of  his  coat — "  Only  av  all  the 
Munster  boys  wornuvurtobe  drier*  thanwhat 
meself  is  now,  'twould  be  a  bad  story  for  the 
publicans." 

"  Why  thin,  I  see  now,"  said  the  boatman, 
assuming  at  once  a  manner  of  greater  frankness 
and  good-will,  "  that  you  are  a  raal  Irishman 
after  all,  be  your  taken  a  joke  in  good  parts." 

"  In  good  parts ! — In  all  parts,  l'm  of 
opinion,"  replied  the  passenger  merrily,  ex- 
tending  his  arms  to  afFord  a  füll  view  of  his 

*  Dry — thirsty. 
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drenched  figure.  "  Butt  indeed  I  am  as  you 
say  a  sort  of  a  bad  Irishraan." 

"  And  your  frind  b'low  in  the  cabin,  what 
ishe?" 

"  O,  the  same  to  be  sure — and  a  great 
gintlenaan  too,  only  he's  not  a  Milaysian  like 
meself." 

"  Wasn't  it  a  quare  place  for  him  to  take 
— a  man  that  I  see  having  money  so  flush 
about  him — a  place  in  the  cabin  of  a  hooker, 
in  place  of  a  birth  like  any  responsible  raa^ 
in  the  reg'lar  packet  ?" 

To  this  query,  the  passenger  in  the  brown 
coat  only  answered  by  casting,  first,  a 
cautious  glance  towards  a  small  Square  hole 
and  trap-door  in  the  forecastle  deck,  out  of 
which,  the  wreaths  of  smoke  vvhich  were 
issuing,  shewed  it  to  be  a  Substitute  for  that 
apartment,  which  is  termed  the  cabin  in  more 
ßtately  vessels.  The  man  then  crept  softly 
towards  the  aperture,  waved  the  vapour  aside 
with  his  band,  and  looked  down.     The  vvhole 
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extent  of  the  nether  region  was  immersed  in 
an  atmosphere,  to  which  the  paradox  of  the 
"  palpable  obscure"  might  have  been  applied, 
and  ceased  to  be  a  paradox.  It  was  some 
tiine  before  the  objects  beneath  became  suffi- 
ciently  discernable  for  the  passenger  to  form 
any  conjecture  (if  such  were  his  Intention) 
on  the  transactions  which  were  taking  place 
in  the  cabin,  but  when  they  did  so,  his  eye 
was  enabled  to  comprehend  the  circuit  of  a 
little  excavation  (as  it  appeared),  about  four 
feet  in  height,  eight  in  breadth,  and  nine  or 
ten  in  length,  in  which  a  number  of  persons, 
about  eight  or  ten  men,  and  two  old  women, 
lay  huddled  on  a  heap  of  straw — the  latter 
sitting  erect,  nursing  children — the  others, 
some  locked  in  a  pleasing  forgetfulness  of  the 
World  and  its  cares,  and  some  quietly  con- 
versing  on  the  State  of  the  country — a  subject 
of  paramount  interest,  at  that  period,  in  all 
classes.  Through  the  volumes  of  smoke  which 
rolled   about  his  head,  the   passenger  could 
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descry  a  little  fire  lighted  on  a  few  bricks  at 
the  end  of  the  cabin,  beside  which  sat  a 
svvarthy,  wild-haired  boy,  roasting  potatoes 
and  eggs,  and  seeming  as  rauch  at  his  ease  as 
if  he  were  inhaling  the  purest  aroma.  Oppo- 
site  to  this  youth — his  arms  folded,  his  legs 
crossed,  and  his  head  reclining  against  one  of 
the  ribs  of  the  vessel — lay  a  person  of  a  very 
Singular  and  perplexing  appearance.  His  eye 
had  all  the  wildness  which  characterises  that 
of  a  maniac,  and  were  only  contradistinguished 
from  it,  by  the  fixedness  and  intensity  of  ex- 
pression  with  which  their  gaze  rested  on 
the  object,  whatever  it  was,  which,  for  the 
moment,  awakened  the  interest  of  their  owner. 
His  face  was  dragged  and  pale — marked  with 
the  lines  of  sorrow,  and  a  little  tinged  with 
the  hue  of  years — but  so  very  slightly,  that  if 
it  were  not  for  the  assistance  which  Time  had 
received  from  accident  and  circumstance,  the 
man  might  yet  have  taken  footing  within  the 
ground   of  maturity.     He  wore  a  loose  blue 
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silk  handkerchief  on  his  neck — a  sailor's 
jacket,  and  trousers  of  frieze,  of  the  same 
colour — (the  manufactiire  of  some  village 
weaver),  and  adouble-breasted  black  silk  waist- 
coat,  which,  opening  above,  afForded  (in  better 
light,  however,  than  that  in  which  he  was  now 
placed)  a  twilight  glimpse  of  a  shirt,  which, 
from  its  tineness  and  whiteness,  accorded  ill 
with  the  remainder  of  the  wearer's  costurae, 
though  there  was  something  in  his  attitude, 
and  in  the  intelligent  inquiry  of  his  "  hawk- 
ing"  eye,  which  would  redeem  it  in  some 
measure  from  the  charge  of  total  incon- 
sistency. 

After  he  had  reconnoitred  the  cabin  to  his 
satisfaction,  the  passenger  drew  back  from 
the  trap-door,  making  a  wry  face,  as  the 
smoke  penetrated  his  eyes,  and  assaulted 
those  unnameable  apertures  above  the  mouth, 
which,  in  this  age  of  refinement,  it  may  suffice 
to  indicate  by  an  allusion  to  the  organ  of  smell. 

"  I   might  as  well  go  down  a  chimbley," 
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Said  he,  expressiug  as  much  distaste  by  bis 
manner,  as  Cob  might  be  supposed  to  do  in 
uttering  one  of  bis  genteel  invectives  against 
"  tbat  vile,  roguish  tobacco." 

"  The  taste  of  smoke  is  convanient  such  a 
night  as  last  night  was,"  said  the  boatman. 
"  See  how  your  friend  likes  it." 

The  passenger  replied  to  this  Observation, 
by  looking  unusually  vvise,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  afFording  by  a  counter-indication  a 
clue  to  the  cause  of  bis  "  frind's"  peculiar 
opinions,  and  by  touching  bis  forehead  mys- 
teriously  with  bis  finger. 

*'  Lio-ht  ?"  asked  the  boatman. 

"  Cracked  !"  said  the  passenger.  "  Inno- 
cent.  In  some  things  only,  that  is.  For  you 
never  see  how  he  can  talk  to  you,  at  times, 
as  sober  as  anybody — and  at  other  times  with 
a  tongue  that  you'd  think  would  never  tire; 
preachen  like  the  clargy — and  at  others  again, 
man  abve,  he'd  ate  you  up,  you'd  think,  for 
the  turn  of  a  band.     Ile  can't  abide  any  o' 
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the  quality  at  all — that's  his  great  point — 
being  brought  into  a  dale  o'  trouble  once,  on 
tlieir  account.     He  mislikes  all  gentlemen — " 

"  And  ladees  ?" 

**  Iss  then,  an  ladies — although  you  seem 
to  misdoubt  that  part  o'  my  story.  He  can't 
abide  anything  o'  the  sort.  Sure,  av  it  vvasn't 
for  that,  what  sort  of  a  livery  would  this  be 
for  me — his  own  gentleman  (for  that's  me 
title  be  rights,  though  I  daarn't  claim  it  in 
his  presence),  or  what  sort  of  a  place  would 
that  cabin  be  (though  indeed  it's  a  nate  cabin 
and  a  tight  little  hooker  for  a  hooker,  con- 
sidering — ),  but  not  at  all  fitten  for  an  estated 
man  like  him." 

"  Where  is  he  from  ?" 

"  O  yethen,  many's  the  place  we're  from 
this  time  back,  travellen  hether  an  thather, 
back'urds  an  for'urds,  to  an  fro,  this  way 
an  that  way,  be  sea  an  be  land,  on  ship- 
boord  an  every  boord,  in  Ayshee  and  Europe, 
an    Africay    an    Merrikey,     an     among    the 
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Turkies  and  Frinch  an  Creeks,  an  a  mort  o' 
places  and  things  more  than  I  can  minlion  to 
you  now — but  latterly  it's  from  London  we're 
comen,  himself  being  appointed  one  o'  the 
people  for  given  out  the  money  to  the  poor 
that's  left  witout  anythen,  we  hear,  by  raison 
of  the  great  rain  that  was  last  year,  that 
pysin'd  all  the  skillaaris*'  in  the  airth,  vvhich 
the  English  (an  sure  its  a  new  story  wit  'em) 
&ubscribed  for  'em — an  sure  'tvvas  good  of  'era 
for  all." 

"  Why  then,  it  was.     We  must  only  take 

what  we  can  of  a  bad   debt,  and   sorrow   a 

much  hopes  there  is  of  all  they  have  of  ours, 

be  all  accounts." 

"  Butt  it  was  a  great  relief,  wasn't  it?    The 

male,  an  the  employment,  an  all  them  things." 
"  O  yethen,  middlin,  like  the  small  praties. 

There  was  a  mort  o'  money  sent  over,  I  hear  ; 

but    then    it  was    all   mostly   frittered   away 

among    shoepurvisors    an   clerks    and    them 

•  Seed  potatoes. 
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things,  ont'l  at  last  it  was  the  same  case 
a'raost  as  with  the  poor  little  natural  that  laid 
out  all  his  money  on  a  purse,  and  then  had 
nothen  to  putt  in  it  afther.  The  benefits  that 
the  English  (an  sure  they  main  well,  no 
doubt,  only  being  blindfolded  about  the  way 
they'll  go  about  sarven  uz) — the  benefits  they 
strive  to  do  uz,  their  charter-schools,  an  their 
binnyfactions,  and  all  thera  things,  reminds 
me  of  the  ould  fable  of  Congcullion,  the  great 
joyant,  long  ago,  which  in  dread  you  mightn't 
have  heard  I'U  teil  it  to  you.  Into  Ulster,  it 
was,  they  marched  ;  some  troops,  that  is,  of  the 
king  o'  Connaught,  and  there  they  wor  bäte 
disgraceful,  and  they  run  for  their  life  as 
you'd  see  a  proctor  run  at  sight  of  a  pike,  and 
comen  to  one  o'  them  ould  Castles  that  was 
blown  up  sence  be  Cromwell  (the  tliief  o'  the 
airth!),  they  saized  it,  and  kep  it,  and  made 
themselves  up  in  it,  so  as  not  to  allow  the 
sodgers  of  the  King  of  Ulster  withinside  o'  the 
walls.     Still  an  all  the  Ulster  boys  strapped 
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to,  an  they  tuk  the  Castle,  barreii  the  tower, 
that  was  defended  by  an  ould  woman  only,  all 
the  rest  of  the  Connaught  boys  being  kilt  in 
the  fight.  You  see,  the  way  up  to  this  tower 
was  very  cross,  intirely,  being  up  one  o'  those 
crooked  staircases  like  a  cork-screw,  an  sech 
as  only  one  man  could  mount  at  a  time,  which 
he  was  sorry  for,  there  being  akey-hole  in  the 
doore  at  the  top,  an  the  ould  hag  (the  roguel) 
used  to  shoot  out  an  arrow  out  of  it  and 
through  it  vvith  it,  and  down  he'd  fall  stone- 
dead  to  be  sure.  An'  the  same  case  wit  the 
one  whoever  he'd  be  that  would  coom  up  after 
him.  Well,  the  King  of  Ulster  didn't  know 
what  to  de,  an'  he  called  a  Council  o'  war,  an 
says  he  to  his  ginerals,  an  lords,  an  all  the 
great  people,  '  I'm  fairly  bothered,'  siz  he, 
'  wit  this  ould  'oman,  an  what  '11  vve  do  at  all 
v/it  her,'  siz  he.  '  I'll  teil  you  that,  then,'  siz 
one  of  his  great  ginerals,  *  send  for  the  great 
joyant  CongcuUion,'  siz  he,  *  an  av  he  don't 
make  her  hop,'  siz  he,  '  you  may  call  me  an 
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honest  man/  *  Who'll  go  for  him,'  siz  the 
King  of  Ulster,'  siz  he,  *  or  where  is  he  to  be 
had  V  siz  he.  *  Con  of  the  Fleet-foot  will  go 
for  him,'  siz  the  gineral  again,  maning  another 
joyant  that  was  in  hearen.  Well  an  good, 
Con  of  the  Fleet-foot  was  sent  for  Congcullion 
the  joyant,  the  big  o'  that  hill  overright  us, 
that  was  wandering  over  and  hether  in  the 
woods  be  raison  of  being  bäte  in  a  fight  be  a 
grand  knight  o'  the  coort,  an  haven  his  hair 
cut  ofF  for  a  disgrace.  Well,  this  Con  (that 
used  to  take  a  perch  o'  ground  in  one  step) 
he  travelled  some  hundreds  o'  miles,  an  at  last 
he  found  my  lad  in  a  wood  in  Kerry  fast  asleep. 
*  Get  up  here,'  siz  Con,  '  an  come  wit  me,  an 
a  pretty  lad  you  are,'  siz  he,  *to  have  me  comen 
to  call  you,  an  the  king  an  all  of  'em  wanten 
you  all  so  fast,'  siz  Con,  siz  he.  Well  became 
Congcullion,  he  never  made  him  an  answer, 
being  fast  asleep  the  same  time.  So  what 
does  Con  do  but  to  take  his  soord  an  to 
cut  off  the  little  finger  off  of  him — and  then 
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you  See,  Congcullion  stretched  himself  and 
yawned  a  piece,  an  axed  what  was  the  matter, 
or  what  fly  was  it  that  was  tittlen  him  ?  So 
Con  up  an  told  him  the  whole  bizniss  from 
first  to  last,  about  the  ould  'oman,  and  the 
rest  of  'em.  Well,  Fra  maken  a  long  story  of 
it,  they  came  to  the  King,  the  two  of 'em,  an 
siz  Congcullion,  '  Novv  where  's  this  woman/ 
siz  he,  '  or  what  am  I  to  do  wit  her,  and  sure 
its  a  droll  thing  to  be  senden  all  the  ways  to 
Kerry  for  a  gorsoon  like  meself  to  fight  an  old 
hag,'  siz  he.  *  There  she  is  in  the  air  out 
fronten  you,'  siz  the  King.  So  he  looked  up, 
and  what  should  he  see  above  only  a  quem 
stone,  like  that  they  uses  in  grinden  the  whate, 
and  the  hag  sitten  up  upon  it,  and  shooten 
down  arrows  through  the  hole  in  the  raiddle 
at  the  King's  men,  an  she  flyen  about  that 
way  be  magic  art  in  the  air  above.  '  Aha,  ray 
lady,'  thinks  Congcullion  in  his  own  mind, 
but  he  Said  nothen,  '  I  think  I'll  soon  have 
you  down  off  o'  your  filly-foal,  although  it  will 

VOL.  II.  D 
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be  a  nice  mark  to  hit  ofF,'  siz  he  to  himself, 
manen  the  hole  in  the  quem.     No  sooner  said 
than  done,  he  tuk  and  he  shot  up  an  arrow 
right  through  the  hole  and  through  the  womaii 
nioreover,  an  down   she  an  her  quem  came 
tumblen  into  the  raiddle  of  'em  and  whack 
upon  the  head  o'  Feardia,  one  o'  the  greatest 
sodgers  the  King  had,  an  med  smithereens  of 
him.     *  Well,  didn't  I  do  it?'  siz  Congcullion. 
*  O  yeh,  wisha,  you  did/  siz  the  King,  *  an 
more  than  it — an  I  never    seen  the  peer  o* 
you,'  siz  he,  *  for  whatever  good  you  do  you're 
always  sure  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  it  would  be 
•  better  you  didn't  do  it  all,'  siz  he.*     Its  the 

same  way  wit  the  English  when  they  try  to  do 

good  for  uz  here  in  Ireland." 

**  Why  then  'tis  in  a  great  measure  true  for 

you — but  still  an  all  its  a  great  thing  for  'em  to 

mane  well  any  way,  bekays  be  that  mains  there's 

*  Tradition  i»  a  powerful  magnifier.  The  hero  who  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  above.  legend  figures  in  O'Hallorau's  history 
as  Congcullion,  a  knight  of  the  Red  Branch,  -where  his  dimen- 
sions  shjink  into  the  common  scale  of  humanity. 
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hopes  they'Il  be  sct  right  one  time  or  another, 

you  see." 

"  O  yeli,  then,  there  is.     But  I'd  be  sorry 

there  was  as  little  hopes  of  our  comen  safe  to 

shore  this  lioly  mornen." 
While  this  conversation  passed  between  the 

politicians,  the  bad  weather  which  had  been 

thieatened  by  the  appearance  of  the  morning, 

began  to  make  its  word  good.     A  small,  hand- 
somely  rigged  sloop  was  the  only  vessel  that 
seemed  likely  to  contend  the  palm  of  supe- 
riority,  in  point  of  speed,  with  the  hooker, 
which  last,  as  it  appeared,  was  a  sailor  of  high 
reputation  on  the  river,  and  the  trial  of  force, 
which  presently  took  place  between  them,  at- 
tracted  the  interest  of  those  who  manned  the 
more    unambitious    craft.       Loud    were    the 
shouts  of  the  crews  as  the  sloop  attempted, 
and  almost  succeeded  in  coraing  between  her 
rival  and  the  wind,  and  thus  causing  her  sails 
to  slacken,  and  deadening  her  way  for  some 
minutes   at  least;    and   louder  yet  were  the 
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sounds  of  gratulation  and  of  triumph,  when 
the  latter,  observing  the  manceuvre,  ran  sud- 
denly  close  to  wind,  and  being  enabled  by  the 
smallness  of  her  size  to  run  much  nearer  to 
the  shore  than  the  sloop,  soon  left  her  luni' 
bering  far  upon  the  lee.     But  the  interest  of 
the   spectators  was   excited  to  a  far  higher 
degree  when  our  friends  in  the  hooker,  after 
calculating  with  a  precision  which  experience 
enabled   them   to    use,  the   difference  in  the 
speed  of  both,  formed  the   bardy  design   of 
sailing   round   her   foe,  and   thus    combining 
utter    and    absolute   disgrace  with    discomfi- 
ture.     She  watched  her  opportunity  well,  and 
taking  as  much  "  odds"  as  she  thought  would 
secure  her  triumph,  she  suffered  her  sails  to 
fill,  loosened  the  niain-sheet,and  put  the  heim 
a  little  to  windward.     The  sloop  perceived  her 
insolent  Intention  and  attempted  to  baffle  it  by 
a  similar  procedure.     Finding  that  she  was  not 
making  sufficient  way,  however,  she  Struck  out 
a  reef,  at  the  risk  of  some  perilous  "heeling." 
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This  was  a  measure  on  which  the  hooker  had 
not  reckoiied.  She  persevered  in  her  under- 
taking,  nevertheless,  and  swept  across  the 
bow  of  her  rival  so  closely  that  the  next 
plunge  of  the  latter  divided  the  froth  which 
shone  in  the  hooker's  vvake.  Her  triumph 
was  complete,  however,  and  the  shout  which 
her  crew  raised  as  she  bounded  fleetly  over 
the  breakers  to  the  leeward,  was  answered  frora 
shore  to  shore  by  the  boatmen  of  the  sur- 
rounding  vessels,  who  had  watched  the  rather 
perilous  assay  with  an  intense  interest. 

While  Sports  like  these  were  used  to  chequer 
the  tediousness  of  their  river  voyage — (tedious 
to  them,  from  their  perfect  fainiliarity  with  all 
its  raagnificent  details  of  scenery) — they  were 
making  rapid  progress  up  the  stream.  They 
had  now  passed  the  islet  of  Scattery,  with  its 
round  tower  and  eleven  churches — the  ruins  of 
which  raay  be  all  coniprehended  by  a  coup 
(Tail — a  little  spot  which  has  been  immor- 
talized  by  the  legend  of  St.  Senanus,  and  by 
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the  sweet  melody  which  our  national  lyrist  has 
founded  on  the  same  subject.  The  sun  was 
novv  fully  risen,  and  as  the  vessel  approached 
the  Race  of  Tarbert,  where  the  river  dilates  to 
the  extent  of  several  miles,  and  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  considerable  lake,  the  most 
agreeable  opportunity  was  aff'orded  to  the 
voyagers  of  appreciating  all  the  varied  splen- 
dours  and  changes  of  this  celebrated  streara. 
On  the  left  was  the  bay  of  Clonderlaw,  an 
opening  of  some  miles  in  extent,  where  the  red 
and  ruffled  waters  presented,  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore,  on  either  side,  a 
marked  conlrast  to  the  dark  green  hue  ofthose 
which  ran  in  heavy  swells  and  breakers  in  the 
Channel  of  the  river. — On  the  right  lay  the 
villages  of  Tarbert  and  Glyn,  (the  hereditary 
domain  of  the  far-famed  Knights  of  the  Valley) 
while  the  undulating  face  of  the  surrounding 
country  presented  an  appearance  of  sunny 
richness  and  cultivation,  which  rendered  the 
scarcity  of  wood,  (the  only  void  by  which  the 
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eye  could   have  been   otherwise   offended  iu 
glancing  over  the  prospect)  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
observable.      The  wide  surface  of   the  Race 
was  covered  with  innumerable  vessels  of  all 
kinds — brigs,  ships,  (as  three-masters  are  here 
emphatically  termed)  schooners,  sloops,  turf- 
boats,  and  hookers.      The   heavy  sea,  which 
ran   in   the  centre,  rendered  it  rather  a  dan- 
gerous  passage  to  the  smaller  craft,  and  many 
of  them  werc  observed  lowering  their  peeks 
and   running   to   the   anchoring    places   neai 
shore — while  others,  with  sails  reefed  close, 
and  presenting,  fi'om  the  lieight  of  their  turf 
lading,  the  appearance  of  a  lighter  with  the 
bottom  upwards,  struggled  on  slowly,  battling 
their  way  by  inches  against  the  heading  wind, 
and  steeping   three   rows  of  the   turf  which 
covered  the  leeward  gunwale  in  the  heaving 
brine.      Now  and  then  a  huge  porpoise  was 
Seen  roUing  its  blackand  unwieldy  bulk  above 
the  surface  of  the  waves,  in  its  hungry  pursuit 
of  a  terrified  salmon  (a  fish  in  which  the  river 
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then  abounded,  though  the  weirs  which  have 
been  since  erected,  and  the  clattering  and  noisy 
Limerick  steam-boat  have  rendered  them 
mnch  more  rare  at  present) — and  at  longer 
intervals,  the  head  of  a  seal,  which  had  come 
up  from  his  peaceful  solitude  in  the  river's 
bed  to  look  about  him  and  see  how  the  world 
was  going  on,  floated  along  the  surface,  like 
(to  usea  similitude  of  our  friend  in  the  hooker) 
"  a  sod  of  handturf." 

They  passed  the  perils  of  the  Race,  and 
entered  a  narrow,  and  less  boisterous  Chan- 
nel, celebrated  by  a  feat  executed  by  a  Knight 
of  Glin,  similar  to  that  of  poor  Byron  at  the 
Dardanelles,  running  between  two  rather 
elevated  points  of  land  in  the  counties  of 
Limerick  and  Cläre,  where  the  wood  was 
more  generously  scattered  over  the  soil,  im- 
parting  an  air  of  greater  finish  and  improve- 
ment  to  the  numerous  seats  which  were  within 
sight,  and  harmonizing  well  with  the  many 
ruins  that  lifted  their  ivied  and  tottering  bulk 
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on  the  eminences  in  the  distance.  Farther  on, 
the  Shannon  again  dilated  to  a  breadth  of  se- 
veral  miles,  afFording  a  view  of  a  hilly  but 
cultivated  country  ;  on  the  shores  of  which,  the 
waters  formed  numberless  creeks  and  petty 
peninsulas,  studded  with  cottages  and  old 
Castles,  and  ornamented  on  the  Cläre  side  by 
an  oak  wood  of  considerable  extent,  which 
skirted  the  anchorage  of  Laba  Sheeda  (the  silk 
bed),  a  favourite  road  for  the  weather-bound 
shipping.  The  night  feil  before  the  hooker 
arrived  at  the  Gut  of  Foynes,  which  was  her 
resting  place  for  the  night,  and  the  final  des- 
tination  of  two  of  her  crew — the  brown-coated 
passenger,  and  his  companion,  or  master,  in 
the  cabin. 

The  night  was  too  dark  and  stormy  to  admit 
of  our  friends  landing  with  any  convenience, 
so  that  the  genteel  politician  was  compelled, 
sorely  against  his  will,  to  avail  himself  of  the 
smoky  shelter  of  the  already  crowded  cabin, 
until  the  dawn.  This  was  not  long  in  arriving, 
D   2 
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and  the  sun  arose  on  a  scene  as  still  and 
breathless,  as  if  the  elements,  exhausted  by 
the  labours  of  the  preceding  day,  had  agreed 
to  celebrate  a  Sabbath.  While  the  passenger 
was  occupied  in  getting  his  companion's  lug- 
gage  safe  to  shore,  the  latter  walked  slowly 
up  toward  the  bold  and  jutting  point  of 
land  called  the  Rock  of  Foynes,  which  over- 
looked  a  scene  that  was  dear  to  hini  from 
many  associations,  and  which,  for  these  rea- 
sons,  and  for  its  own  beauty,  the  reader  will 
permit  us  to  sketch,  while  we  wait  the approach 
of  some  new  incident. 

He  stoodon  a  road  which  appeared  to  have 
been  cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  solid  rock,  of  a 
cliimsy  nature,  and  presented,  as  far  as  the  eye 
couldreachoneitherside,  one  ofthefinesthigh- 
ways  that  could  be  formed — as  level,  and  nearly 
as  broad  as  a  Macadamized  street  in  the  British 
raetropolis.  At  his  back,  the  Rock  ascended 
in,  at  first,  a  perpendicular  and  then  a  sloping 
form,  covered,  in  its  crevices  and  on  its  summit, 
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"with  heath  and  wild  flowers.  At  his  feet  a 
suddenly  descending  earthy  cliff,  unchequered 
by  the  slightest  accident  of  v€g€tation,  walled 
ofF  the  waters  of  the  Shannon,  and  presented  a 
well  marked  contrast  to  the  green  and  undu- 
lating  surface  of  the  small  islet  of  Foynes, 
which  formed  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gut, 
and  looked  gay  and  sunny  in  the  morning 
light.  At  the  base  of  the  clifF,  the  waters  of  the 
Shannon  now  lay  hushed  in  a  profound  repose, 
as  if  the  genius  of  the  stream,  who  had  yes- 
terday  filled  the  air  with  the  sounds  of  his  own 
giant  rainstrelsy,  were  now  lolling  at  leisure 
and  conning  over  the  song  of  a  summer  stream- 
let.  A  wide  glassy  sheet  of  water,  on  which 
a  few  dark-sailed  boats  floated  idly  in  the  dead 
calm,  lay  between  the  clifF  and  the  north, 
or  Cläre  shore,  which  again  presented  an 
abrupt  and  broken  barrier  to  the  silent  flood, 
and  in  otliers,  fringed  its  marge  with  a  rieh 
mantle  of  elm  and  oak  wood.  Blue  hills, 
cottages  (which  filled  up  the  landscape  not 
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the  less  agreeably  that  they  were  the  abode  of 
sickness  and  of  misery),  formed  an  appropriate 
distance  to  this  part  of  the  landscape.  Fur- 
ther on  the  rightlay  the  dreary  flat  of  Ahanish, 
and  further  still,  a  distant  prospect  of  a  wide, 
barren,  and  craggy  country,  the  limestone  sur- 
face  of  which  was  baked  and  whitened  by  the 
Summer  heat.  This  rather  unfavourable  por- 
tion  of  the  scene,  however,  was  so  distant  as 
not  to  afFect  in  any  degree  the  general  air  of 
richness,  which  formed  the  fundamental  cha- 
racter  of  the  landscape. 

"  Why  Ihin  we  travelled  far,  Sir,  to  see  places 
in  foreign  parts,  that  worn't  anythen  to  that 
for  beauty,"  was  the  reflection  of  the  hura- 
bier  of  the  voyagers,  as  he  sidled  up,  noise- 
lessly,  behind  his  companion,  and  contem- 
plated  the  scene  over  his  Shoulder.  How- 
ever disposed  the  latter  might  be  to  adniit 
the  justice  of  the  Observation,  the  uncouth 
phrase  in  which  it  was  couched  did  not  appear 
to  please  him,  for  he  turned  aside  with  an 
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abrupt  and  fretted  "  psha !"  and  walked  up 
the  road. 

"  If  he  hasn't  any  raison  himself,  he  might 
hear  to  it  from  another,"  said  Remmy  (for  it 
was  no  other  than  he)  discontentedly ;  "it's 
like  the  dog  in  the  manger.  He  hasn't  but 
little  brains  of  his  own,  and  he  vvon't  let  any 
body  eise  use  them,  any  farther  than  he  can." 

At  this  moment  the  attention  of  both  was 
attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  handsorae 
tilbury  at  the  turn  of  the  rock,  which  drove 
rapidly  towards  them.  Before  they  had  time 
to  observe  the  rank  or  quality  of  the  travellers 
(a  lady  and  gentleman),  a  startling  incident, 
very  stränge  and  unaccountable  to  the  new 
comers,  though  of  fatally  frequent  occurrence 
in  this  quarter  of  Ireland  at  the  period  in  ques- 
tion,  interrupted  their  speculations.  A  shot, 
glancing  from  the  hill  above  the  rock,  grazed 
the  person  of  the  gentleman  who  held  the  reins, 
and  glancing  off  the  little  Scotch  coped  para- 
pet  near  Remmy,  cut  with  a  rushing  sound 
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through  the  calm  bosom  of  the  river.  A  shrill 
halloo  of  raistaken  triumph  at  the  same  instant 
rung  through  the  peaceful  scene,  and  Hamond, 
looking  up,  saw  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  gaz- 
i«g  on  the  spot,  and  standing  in  dark  relief 
against  the  blue  morning  sky,  the  figure  of  a 
man,  his  long  crane  neck  extended  to  its  füll 
length,  his  enormous,  hooked  nose  looking 
like  the  beak  of  an  eagle  uplifted  over  his 
prey,  and  his  long  thick  white  hair  thrown 
strait  backwards,  as  if  he  had  been  (naturally 
as  well  as  niorally)  all  his  life  running  against 
the  wind.  Perceiving  his  error,  he  used  an 
action  of  disappointment,  and  disappeared. 
Hamond  turned  his  eyes  again  on  the  tilbury, 
and  perceived  that  although  Providence  had 
saved  the  travellers  from  one  danger,  they  were 
not  yet  free  from  its  no  less  perilous  conse- 
quences.  The  horse,  terrified  by  the  report  of 
the  gun,had  set  back  several  yards,  and  turning 
its  head  toward  the  cliff,began,in  spite  of  all  the 
exertions  of  the  driver,  who  had  cause  enough 
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for  alarm  already,  to  back  rapidly  tovvards  the 
clifF.  Rerainy,  starting  from  the  Stupor  into 
which  he  had  been  throvvn  by  this  unruly  wel- 
come to  his  native  land,  ran  quickly  tovvards 
the  travellers,  and  succeeded  in  seizing  the 
reins  just  as  the  wheels  had  gained  the  little 
footpath  on  the  verge. 

"  Pool  and  dolt,"  said  Hamond,  contemptu- 
ously,  as  Remmy  assisted  the  portly  driver  to 
dismount,  and  aided  him  in  arranging  the  har- 
ness.  "  How  he  bows  and  cringes !  He  touches 
his  hat  and  fawns,  as  if  he  were  the  rescued 
vvretch  himself — as  if  he  had  not  given  that 
pompous,  pampered  thing,  his  very  existence. 
It  is  so  all  over  the  world.  In  every  corner  of 
the  earlh,  the  same  degrading  tyranny  is  exer- 
cised.  The  rieh  persecute  the  poor — and  the 
richer  the  rieh.  The  proud  insult  the  humble, 
and  they  too  have  their  insolent  superiors. 
Ha !  he  tosses  him  a  piece  of  money — It  is 
thus  that  the  Services  of  the  poor  are  always 
valued.     No  matter  what  the  sacrifice  may  be 
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— of  personal  safety — of  toil — of  health — of 
heart's  ease  and  all  self-interest,  the  highborn 
ingrate  thinks  he  is  more  than  quit  of  all  Obli- 
gation, by  flinging  an  atom  from  his  hoards, 
to  the  real  owner — flinging  it  too,  as  that  man 
did,  at  his  feet — not  to  be  taken  from  the  earth 
without  defiling  his  fingers." 

The  tilbury  at  this  moment  drove  up,  and 
Hamond,  although  he  had  purposely  tnrned 
aside  from  the  road,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing  them,  could  see  thathe  was  closely  observed, 
by  both  the  lady  and  her  friend,  whether  that 
in  their  fright  they  took  him  for  one  of  the  as- 
sassins,  or  recognized  him  for  his  real  seif,  he 
coüld  not  conjecture. 

"  O  raurther,  Sir!"  said  Remmy, -as  he  ran 
toward  his  master  with  open  mouth  and  eyes — 
^' did  you  ever  see  the  peer  o'  that?  In  the 
broad  day-light — and  the  open  street — maken 
no  more  o'  you,  than  ov  you  wor  a  dog,  just. 
We'U  be  kilt,  fairly,  sir,  in  a  mistake.  Sure 
there  I  was  meself  shot — dead — with  a  bullet 
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in  the  middle  o'  me  brains,  witliin — onlyjust 
you  see  that  it  barely — barely — missed  me." 

••  Wby  did  you  delay  so  long-  after  you  had 
done  all  that  was  necessary  ?" 

"  ril  teil  you  that,  Sir.  Why  did  I  stop  so 
long? — She  axed  me — no — not  me,  naither — 
but  when  I  was  just  putten  up  the  bearen  rein 
— the  lady — 'pon  me  word,  Sir,  she  is  a  spirited 
little  woman — I  declare  she  is  now — the  man 
was  twice  as  much  frightened  as  what  she  was 
— I  couldn't  help  admiren  her  in  me  heart,  she 
tuk  it  so  aisy — A  purty  crathur  too,  I  declare. 
Butt  as  I  was  sayen,  she  hid  her  face  from  me 
in  her  veil  (though  I  knovv  'tvvas  handsome  be 
the  sound  o'  the  voice)  and  whispered  to  the 
gentleman  (be  the  same  token  he  made  me 
a'most  laugh,  he  was  in  such  a  flurry — calling 
me  '  ma'am,'  and  '  my  dear,'  and  sometimes  '  my 
lord' — being  fairly  frightened  out  of  his  sivin 
sinses — the  poor  man.  He's  a  magisthrut,  it 
seems,  and  not  over  an  above  quiet,  for  which 
raison  one  o'  the  lads  comes  down  to  have  a 
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crack  at  him  from  the  rock,  as  if  he  was  a  saa- 
gull — though  ril  be  bound  he  isn't  air  a  guli 
at  all,  now)  but  as  I  was  sayen,  she  whispered 
the  gentleman — and  he  turns  to  me,  an  says 
he,  'Isn't  your  name  Jemmy  Alone ?'  siz  he. 
*  Not  Jemmy,  but  Remmy,'  siz  the  lady  (  I  de- 
clare  1  never  thought  me  name  would  sound 
so  sweet) — ''Tis  plase  your  honour,  ma'am,' 
siz  I.  So  she  whispered  the  gentleman  again, 
an  says  he  to  me — '  Mr.  Salmon,  your  master,' 
says  he,  '  where  is  he?'  Well,  I  thought  I'd 
drop  down  laughen,  whin  I  heard  him  callen 
your  honour  Salmon.  '  He's  no  such  odd  fish 
as  that  indeed,  sir,'  siz  I,  '  but  such  as  he  is, 
there  he  is  appozzit  uz  on  the  road  over.  So 
they  druv  away,  ihe  two  of  'em.  The  gentleman 
is  a  Scotchman,  and  I  don't  know  vvho  can  the 
lady  be.  He  thrun  me  something,  for  a  ricom- 
pince  as  he  called  it.  I  suppose  ricompince  is 
Scotch  for  one-and-eight-pence." 

After  having  with  subdued  impatience  lis- 
tened  to  the  whole  of  this  tedious  harangue. 
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Hamond  dispatched  his  servant  to  ihe  Castle, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary  ar- 
langements  before  his  arrival,  telling  him  tliat 
he  would  saunter  on  slowly  over  the  hill,  by  a 
path  which  he  remembered  from  his  boyhood, 
so  as  to  reach  Castle  Hamond  by  noon. 

"  How  selfishly  and  vainly,"  thought  Ha- 
mond, after  Remmy  departed,  "  has  all  my 
long  life  been  spent — and  what  would  be  my 
answer  if  that  shot  had  (as  it  might  well  have 
done)  taken  in  this  weak  head  or  wicked  heart 
in  its  course,  and  sent  me  to  hear  the  great 
accounting  question — *  In  how  much  mankind 
had  been  the  better  or  the  worse  for  my  so- 
journing  araongst  them?'  Let  me,  as  I  have 
lived  so  totally  for  myself  hitherto,  endeavour, 
before  the  sun  goes  down,  to  fulfil  even  a 
portion  of  my  neglected  duty  to  others.  Let 
me,  since  my  own  hope  of  happiness  in  this 
life  is  now  for  ever  and  for  ever  ended,  endea- 
vour  to  forget  its  sorrows,  and  occupy  rayseif 
only  in  advancing  that  of  others — for  happiness 
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is  a  gift  which  a  man  may  want  himself  and 
yet  bestow.  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  world, 
to  know  that  even  if  I  had  succeeded  in  all  my 
youthful  wishes,  1  should  not  have  succeeded 
in  satisfying  my  own  wants.  If  I  had  married 
Emily  Bury"  (he  paused,  and  pressed  his  band 
on  his  brow  as  the  thought  suggested  itself 
to  him),  "  I  might  be  now  raourning  over 
her  early  grave.  Is  it  not  something  that  I 
know  she  yet  lives — that  she  treads  the  safne 
earth — breathes  the  same  air — and  is  warmed 
and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  sumraer  as 
Haraond  is?  Letthis  content  me.  Letmenot 
risk  the  small  share  of  peace  which  remains  to 
my  heart  by  forming  new  attachments  (new? 
alas  !) — rather,  I  should  say,  by  indulging  the 
memory  of  the  old,  since  the  '  covenants  of  the 
World'  are  sure  to  die.  Let  me  rather  fondle 
and  indulge  the  impulses  of  a  generous  bene- 
volence,  which  the  action  of  my  selfish  sorrow 
has  so  long  retarded  within  me — and  let  my 
fellow-creatures  be  dear  to  me  for  his  sake 
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whose  wish  it  is  to  be  loved  throngh  bis  own 
brigbt  creation,  bat  not  superseded  by  it. 
And  where  should  I  find  objects  wortby  of 
such  care,  if  not  in  my  own  impoverished  and 
degraded  country? — My  poor,  humble  friends! 
why  did  I  ever  leave  your  simple  cottage  cir- 
cles — your  piain,  rough,  natural  manners — and 
kindly,  though  homely  afFection  for  the  tinsel 
of  a  World  that  has  deceived  and  disappointed 
me — the  glitter  and  smiles  of  a  rank  that  has 
decoyed  and  scorned  me,  and  the  false-hearted 
seeming  of  a  love  that  has  left  me  but  a  bruised 
and  heavy  heart — a  loaded  memory — and  a 
sapless  hope  for  the  even-tide  of  mylife." 

He  was  interrupted  by  some  person's  pluck- 
ing  bis  coat  skirt,  and  addressing  him,  at  the 
same  time,  in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  be 
i'Äidered  feeble  and  broken,  by  disease  or 
exhaustion.  "  Somethen  for  the  tobaccy, 
plase  your  honour,  and  the  Lord  in  his 
mercy,  save  you  from  the  sickness  o'  the 
year!" 
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Haraond  turned  round,  and  beheld  a  coun- 
tryman,  middle-aged,  as  it  appeared  from 
his  dark  and  curling  hair,  although  liis 
squalid,  worn,  and  ragged  appearance  might 
otherwise  have  left  the  matter  in  dubiety. 
Our  hero  who  had  been  absent  from  home 
sufBciently  long  to  forget  nearly  all  the  pecu- 
liarities  of  bis  countrymen,  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  hear  this  poor  fellow,  who  seemed 
about  to  perish  for  want  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  petitioning  for  wliat  ap- 
peared to  him  a  luxury. 

•  "  Something  for  tobacco  !"  he  repeated, 
"  why,  my  poor  man,  you  seem  more  in  want 
of  bread  than  of  tobacco." 

"  A  little  o'  that  same  would  be  no  hurt, 
plase  your  honour,  but  we  can't  expect  to 
have  every  thing." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you? — why  do 
you  walk  so  feebly  ?" 

"  The  sickness  goen  I  had,  Sir." 
"What  isthat?" 
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"  The  faver,  plase  your  honour,"  sald  tlie 
man,  staring  at  hini  with  some  surprise. 
"  Indeed,  l'm  finely  novv,  thank  Heaven,  but 
I  think  'twould  be  a  great  strengthenen  to  me, 
inwardly,  if  I  had  the  price  o'  the  tobaccy, 
it's  so  long  since  I  tasted  it." 

"  Do  you  live  in  this  neighbourhood  ?" 
"  I  do,  plase  your  honour,  in  regard  my  wife 
and  two  childer  (poor  crathurs  !)  has  the  sick- 
ness  above  in  the  field — an  I  could'nt  remove 
'em  a  while.     Heaven  is  merciful,  Sir,  an  only 
for  it,  sure,  vvhat  would  we  do?  for  we  hadn't 
anythen  at  all,  an  the  people  (small  blame  to 
'em,  indeed,  for  it)  wouldn't  coom  a-near  uz, 
in  dread  o'  the  sickness  (being  taking),  onlil 
Miss  O'Brien,  the  Lord  be  good  to  her,  gev 
uz  a  ticket  for  the  male,  an  soom  money  an 
other  things,  an  she'd  give  more,  I  b'lieve,  if 
she  knew  I  had  more  than  meself  ill,  an  that 
we  vvor  witout  a  roof  over  uz,  which  I  was 
delikit  of  teilen  her,  for  'twould  be  too  much 
to  suppose  we  should  all  of  uz  have  enough. 
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an  what  no  one  is  born  to,  hardly,  except  he 
was  a  gentleman." 

*'  Let  rae  see  where  you  live,"  said  Hamond, 
"  if  it  is  not  very  far  out  of  the  way," 

"  Only  a  small  half  mile,  plase  your  honour. 
I  can't  walk  only  poorly,  but  your  honour  is 
good,  an  the  place  isn't  far." 

While  they  proceeded  along  the  path 
through  the  fields,  the  man  gave,  at  Hamond's 
desire,  a  short  account  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  reduced  hira  to  his  present  con- 
dition,  which,  as  they  are  in  theraselves 
interesting,  and  present  a  tolerably  faithful 
picture  of  a  Munster  cottage  life,  we  shall 
venture  to  transcribe. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


As  for  ahstinence,  or  fasting,  it  is  to  them  a  familiär  kiiid  of 
chastisement. — Campion's  Ireland. 


"  Was  it  always  the  same  case  wit  me  as 
as  it  is  now  ?  is  it,  your  honour  is  axen  me  1 
Ab,  no,  Sir,  that  would  be  too  bad — I  bad 
my  pleasure  in  me  day,  as  well  as  others,  and 
indeed,  I  have  no  raison  to  complain,  con- 
sidering,  thanks  be  to  Heaven,  an  if  I  had 
only  praties  enough  to  keep  above  ground 
for  a  few  years  raore  just  to  make  my  soul* 
(a  thing  I  was  ever  too  negligent  of),  I  tbink 
a  prince  couldn't  be  better  off.  Do  you  see 
that  large  field  overrigbt  uz,  Sir  ?  Wbin  I  was 

•  To  attend  to  bis  religious  duties. 
VOL.  II.  E 
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a  slip  of  a  boy  about  eighteen  or  that  way, 
that  was  a  great  place  for  the  Robertstown 
an  Shanagolden  girls  to  come,  blachen  tlieir 
coorse  thread,  an  bekays  they  should  lave  it 
out  all  night,  they  used  to  stay  themselves 
watchen  it,  (in  dread  it  would  be  stolen  off 
the  wattles)  in  the  fine  summer  nights,  teilen 
stories  an  crusheening*  away  tili  mornen.  At 
the  first  light  then,  the  boys  o'  the  place  would 
come  with  fiddles  an  flutes,  and  there  they'd 
be  before  'em — Kitty  O'Brieneen  with  her 
hundhert  o'  thread,  an  Nelly  Kilmartin  with 
her  hundhert  o'  thread,  an  all  the  rest  of  *em 
with  their  hundherts,  blachen,  an  then  the 
heoghf  would  begin — dancen,  an  joken,  an 
laughen,  an  singen,  tili  it  was  broad  day. 
Well,  of  all  the  girls  there,  Kitty  O'Brien  was 
the  favourite  with  the  boys,  sech  a  sweet 
smilen  crathur !  though,  indeed,  meself  didn't 
think  very  bad;]:  of  her,  tili  one  mornen  axen 
her  to  jine  me  in  a  slip  jig — *  She's  goen  to 

*  Gossipping.         t  Fun.         |  Very  highly. 
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dance  wit  a  better  man,'  says  Batt  Minahan, 
that  was  very  sweet  upon  her  the  same  time, 
an  I  knowen  nothen  of  it.  '  She'U  go  farther 
than  the  field,  thin,'  says  I,  *  for  he  isn't  here 
any  way.'  *  He  is,'  says  Batt,  '  standen  out 
before  you,'  siz  he.  *  Is  it  yourself  you 
mane  ?'  siz  I,  looken  down  upon  him.  '  'Tis, 
to  be  sure,'  siz  he.  '  'Twould  take  another 
along  wit  you  to  be  able  to  say  it,'  siz  I. 
Well,  whin  two  foolish  boys  come  together, 
an  a  vvoman  by,  'tis  but  a  short  step  from 
words  to  blows.  Batt  an  I  tackled  to  ('m 
sure  small  blame  to  him,  an  the  sweetheart 
listenen),  an  we  cuffed,  an  we  bäte,  au  we 
kicked,  an  we  pulled,  and  we  dragged  one 
another,  tili  there  was  hardly  a  skreed  o 
clothen  left  upon  our  backs,  an  the  boys 
med  a  ring  for  uz,  and  they  huUooen,  and  the 
girls  screechen,  and  the  whole  place  in  one 
pillilu  !  An  then  we  pult  the  wattles  out  o' 
Kitty's  thread,  an  we  big'n  wattlen  one 
another  over  the  head  an  Shoulders,  tili  the 
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sticks  was  broke  in  our  hands.  Well,  it  was 
the  will  of  Heaven  I  got  the  upper  band  o' 
Batt  that  saiue  time,  an  bet  bim,  an  pum- 
melled  bim,  tili  I  didn't  lave  bim  a  leg  to 
stand  upon — an  tben  I  danced  tbe  slip  jig 
vrith  Kitty.  Well,  I  never  tbougbt  much 
o'  Kitty  before,  but  my  beart  wavmed  to 
her  after  I  fighten  for  her,  an  we  wor 
married  agen  next  Advent.  Batt  (an  sure 
small  blame  to  bim)  never  could  bear  tbe 
sightb  o'  me  after.  I  lost  a  little  by  it,  too, 
for  I  was  thinken  of  anotber  girl  before  that, 
a  girl  that  had  as  good  as  fifteen  pounds 
of  her  own — but  sbe  wasn't  a  patch  upon 
Kitty  for  manners  an  beauty.  —  Little  I 
,tbought  I'd  be  one  day  taken  your  bonour 
to  see  that  same  Kitty,  stretched  in  a  dyke, 
on  tbe  broad  of  her  back,  in  the  sickness — 
but  Heaven  is  merciful,  an  we'll  get  her  out 
of  it  again  I  hope.  'Twould  deligbt  your 
bonour  to  bear  Kitty's  cry — she  had  tbe  best 
cry  in  tbe  parisb." 
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"  The  best  cry  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,  for  an  '  ollogone/  or  '  ullilu  !'  after 
a  funeral,  or  at  a  wake-house.  When  Kitty 
had  one  glass  o'  sperits,  jest  to  clear  her  vice, 
you'd  wonder  to  hear  her.  Besides,  Kitty  had 
a  very  fine  back,  an  the  other  girl  hadn't  air  a 
back  at  all,  nothen  to  spake  of." 

Hamond,  who  was  himself  a  connoisseur  in 
female  proportions,  entered  with  a  readier  syra- 
pathy  into  his  companion's  admiration  of  this 
latter  quality  than  the  preceding  one,  but  was 
again  benighted  when  the  other  went  on  with 
his  encomium. 

"  Indeed,  I  had  but  a  very  poor  back  myself 
at  the  same  tinie,  an  I  could  hardly  open  me 
mouth  or  say  a  word  any  where  in  regard  of  it. 
So  I  tuk  Kitty's  back  rather  than  the  fifteeii 
pound  forten,  and  then  I  had  as  large  an  as 
fine  a  back  as  air  a  boy  in  the  county — then  who 
daar  cough  at  me,  or  tread  on  nie  coat  in  the 
puddle  ? — None — for  Kitty's  back  stood  by  me 
always,  at  fair  or  market." 
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"  My  good  fellow,  I  can  liardly  understand 
you.  It  seems  you  thought  the  larger  Kitty's 
back  was  the  better." 

"  To  be  sure,  Sir." 

"  And  tlien  you  had  iio  back  at  all  your- 
self— " 

"—TW  I  married  Kitty,  Sir—" 

**  And  then  you  had  as  large  a  back  as  any 
body?  What  am  I  to  understand  frora  this,  if 
you  are  not  amusing  yourself  at  my  expense? 
What  do  you  mean  by  your  back  ?" 

"  Back  ! — Faction,  Sir — faction  for  fighten. 
Is  it  I  to  be  funnen  your  honour?" 

"Oh,"said  Hamond. 

"Well,  Sir, we  married, as  I  told  your  honour, 
an  if  we  did  we  got  a  small  bit  of  land,  very 
snug,  an  had  a  läse  of  it,  an  got  on  very  well  for 
a  fewyears,  an  a  couple  of  crathurs  with  uz,  an 
we  wor  finely  off  with  plenty  o'  praties,  an  milk 
now  an  agen,  but  that  was  too  good  a  story  to 
last,  and  the  big'nen  of  our  troubles  came  on. 
This  was  the  way  of  it.     The  owner  o'  the 
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estate  thatvve  rinted  the  cabin  frum  had  a  fine 

bog  within  about  three  miles  from  uz,  an  he 

wanted  us,  and  all  the  tenants,  to  cut  our  turt 

upon  it,  and  not  upon  a  bog  belongen  to  an- 

othei"  man  liven  a-near  uz;  but  thenwe  hadn't 

the  raains  o*  dravven  it  such  a  distins,  an  not 

being  in  our  läse,  vve  didn't  do  it.     He  didn't 

forget  this  for  uz  (indeed  I  don't  blame  him 

either,  considering) — but  he  couldn't  get  a  va- 

cancy*  at  uz  for  a  long  time,  for  we  took  care 

always  to  have  the  deference  o'  the  rent  agen 

the  gale  day  any  way.     Well,  Sir,  at  last  what 

do  you  think  happened  to  uz?     The  minister 

that  lived  in  the  same  parish,  was  made  agent 

to  our  landlord,  an  so  when  we  went  to  pay 

our  gale,  what  does  he  do  but  take  his  own 

tithen  out  o'  the  rent  I  brought  him,  an  band 

me  back  the  rest,  sayen,  '  Here,  me  good  man,' 

siz  he, '  you're  onder  a  mistake  —the  rent  is  bl. 

more,'  siz  he  (five  pound  being  his  own  tithes). 

*  Well,'  siz  I,  '  I  nuvur  seen  the  peer  o'  that 

*  An  opportunity  of  revenge. 
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for — '  '  For  vvhat?'  siz  he.  '  Nothing,' siz  1, 
but  I  said,  '  roguery,' within  me  own  rnind. 
'  Give  me  the  rent,'  siz  he,  or  *  I'H  eject  you.' 
'  Let  me  go  for  it/  siz  I — '  How  far  have 
you  to  go?'  siz  he.  '  Somethen  farther,'  siz 
I,  '  than  Fd  trust  you'  'How  far  is  that?' 
siz  he.  *  Just  as  far  then,'  siz  I,  '  as  I  could 
throw  a  bull  by  the  tail.'  Indeed,  I  did,  Sir, 
say  it  to  hira.  Well,  he  never  forgay  me  that 
Word. 

"  When  I  came  back  vvitli  the  rent,  he 
■wouldn't  have  it  at  all,  right  go  wrong.  '  Very 
well  then/  siz  I,  '  if  you  don't  like  it,  lave  it — 
you  can't  say  but  I  offered  it  to  you.'  An  well 
the  rogue  knew  the  same  time,  that  the  offer 
wasn't  good  in  law,  inasmuch  as  there  wasn't 
air  a  witness  to  it,  an  I  knowen  nothen  of  it  at 
all;  tili  Johnny  Doe  coom  down  upon  nie,  an 
let  me  know  it  when  it  w  as  too  late.  Well  I 
nuvur  '11  forget  the  day,  whin  poor  Kitty,  and 
the  childer,  an  meself,  wor  turned  out,  with  the 
choice  of  taken  a  bag  on  our  back,  or  listing. 
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whichever  I  liked.*  An  that's  the  way  it  was 
with  uz  sence,  rarablen  over  an  hether  about 
the  country,  ont'l  this  summer,  when  the 
womaneen  tuk  ill  in  the  sickness,  an  the  cra- 
thurs  along  wit  her,  an  there  was  an  end  of  the 
vvhole  bizness,  when  I  got  it  meself — an  the 
four  lyen  ill  together,  witout  one  to  mind  uz, 
ont'l  the  priest  was  so  good  as  to  have  the 
little  but  made  over  uz  wit  a  feow  sticks  and 
some  scraws,-\  and  straw  onder  uz,  so  that  we 
wor  quite  comfortable — and  thanks  to  the 
neighbours,  wor  in  no  want  of  potaties,  an 
male  moreover(that  they  say  the  English  sent 
US  over) — a  thing  we  didn't  taste  for  many  a 
long  year  before — signs  on  we're  getten  over 
it  finely — an  1  think  if  I  had  a  pe'north  o'  to- 
baccy,  I  wouldn't  ax  to  be  better,  moreover, 
when  I  see  so  raany  more  worse  ofF  than  meself 
in  the  country.  Here's  the  place,  plase  your 
honour." 

•  Beggbg  and  liating,  are  the  usual  alternatives  in  Munster. 
t  Tbin  sods  of  green  peat. 

E    2 
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Hamond  had  heard  much,  during  his  resi- 
dence  in  England,  of  the  misery  which  was  at 
this  time  prevailing  in  his  native  country — he 
had  read  many  of  the  populär  novels  of  the 
day,  which  had  made  Ireland  and  Irish  suffer- 
ing,  their  scene  and  subject — but  allowing  a 
latitude  for  the  ancient privilege  of  story-tellers, 
he  was  totally  unprepared  to  find  their  repre- 
sentations  actually  surpassed  by  the  reality. 
He  beheld  in  the  ditch  before  him  a  shed  (if 
it  could  be  called  so)  not  high  enough  to  ad- 
mit  him  without  creeping  on  all  fours,  and  so 
small,  that  the  person  of  poor  "  Kitty''  occu- 
pied  nearly  the  entire  length.  It  was  formed 
in  the  manner  described  by  the  wretched  owner, 
in  the  hollow  of  a  dry  ditch,  with  a  few  sticks 
placed  by  way  of  roof  against  the  top  of  the 
next  hedge,  and  covered  with  sods  of  the  green 
turf.  One  end  of  this  miserable  edifice  was 
sufFered  to  remain  open,and  through  this  aper- 
ture,  Hamond  was  enabled  to  take  cognizance 
of  a  woman  half  clad,  and  two  children  lying 
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on  a  heap  of  straw,  moaning  heavily,  either 
from  pain  or  debility.  The  hot  splendour  of 
a  Summer  sun  ciisped  and  dried  the  shortgrass 
upon  the  roof  above  their  heads. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  he,  "  that  your  nights 
are  spent  under  no  better  shelter  than  this  ?" 

"  Oh  what  better  would  we  want,  Sir,  this 
fine  weather,  praise  be  to  Heaven?  Indeed,  the 
tirst  nights  we  vvor  worse  ofF,  for  we  slept  in 
the  open  air,  an  the  heavy  devvs  at  night  kilt 
uz  intirely,  an  we  haven  nothen  but  boiled 
nettles  to  ait. — So  that  we  ought  to  be  very 
thankful  to  Heaven,  an  after  to  the  neighbours 
that  wor  so  good  as  to  make  this  snug  little 
place  for  uz. — Well,  my  darlen,  how  is  it  the 
pain  wit  you,  an  the  wakeness?  See  here's  a 
fine  gentleman  coom  to  see  you,  an  the  cra- 
thurs,  darlen  o'  my  heart." 

"  The  Lord  be  good  to  him  for  so  doen, 
Dunat,  dear  ;  'tis  better  wit  me." 

"Well,  Heaven  is  good,  Kitty,  an  we'Il  be 
eoon  all  well  an  sprightly  agen,  plase  God." 
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A  low  sighwas  tlie  only  answer  to  this  con- 
soling  prediction.  Hamond,  touched  no  less 
by  these  indications  of  tenderness  and  affection 
in  natures  so  unpolished,  than  by  the  misery 
which  made  them  necessary,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  bis  guide  all  that  was  wanted  for 
present  purposes,  promising  at  the  sarae  time 
to  take  care  for  their  future  condition  as  soon 
as  he  should  arrive  at  Castle  Hamond.  The 
poor  people  overwhelmed  him  with  thanks 
and  benedictions — and  "  Dunat"  (as  the  woman 
called  her  husband)  insisted  on  conducting 
him  farther  over  the  hill. 

"There's  Bat  Minahan's  house  over,  Sir," 
Said  he,  pointing  out  a  neat  white-washed  cot- 
tage.  "  It  was  a  lucky  day  for  Bat,  the  mornen 
he  came  off  second  best  wit  me.  He  gev  up 
fighten,  and  married  the  girl  with  the  fifteen 
pounds,  an  signs  on  there's  the  way  he  is,  an 
here's  the  way  I  am.  An  there's  the  field 
where  I  fusht  met  Kitty.  I  declare,  Sir,  I 
never  go  by  that  field  of  an  evenen,  but  my 
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heart  is  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  I  feels  as  lone- 
some  as  anythen  you  uvur  see,  thinken  of  ould 
times  an  things." 

*'  Well,  my  good  man,  keep  up  your  spirits, 
and  it  may  be  as  well  with  you  as  with  Bat 
Minahan  yet.  But  I  would  advise  you  to 
make  as  little  use  of  your  back  as  possible." 

"Oh, back  or  front,  your  honour,  it's  a  long 
time  since  there  was  anythen  o'  that  kind  in 
the  country,  plase  your  honour.  Quiet  enough 
the  fairs  an  the  wakes  is  now,  Sir.  Their 
courage  is  down  these  days." 

They  parted — and  Hamond,  as  he  passed 
over  the  field,  heard  this  stränge,  though  by  no 
means  singular  specimen  of  his  country's 
wretched,  improvident,  and  yet  light-hearted 
peasantry,  endeavouring,  though  with  a  faint 
and  husky  voice,  to  hum  over  "  The  Humours 
ofGlin." 

As  he  walked  along  the  more  frequented 
part  of  the  soil,  Hamond  had  opportunities  of 
appreciating   the   füll   extent   of  the    niisery 
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which  the  misfortunes  of  the  preceding  seasoii 
had  occasioned,  and  which  excited  so  lively 
an  interest  at  the  same  period  among  the 
almost  proverbially  benevolent  and  generoas 
inhabitants  of  the  sister  Island — for  even  an 
Irishman  cannot  withhold  this  portion  of  their 
praise,  whatever  cause  he  may  have  for  angry 
feeling  on  other  subjects.  Nunibers  of  poor 
wretches,  who  seemed  to  have  been  worn 
down  by  the  endurance  of  disease  and  famine 
to  the  very  skeleton,  vvere  dispersed  through 
the  fields,  some  of  them  occupied  in  gathering 
nettles,  the  common  food  of  the  people  for  a 
long  period,  and  'prishoc  weed  froni  the  hedges, 
for  the  purpose  of  boiling,  in  Heu  of  a  niore 
nutritious  vegetable.  The  usual  entreaties, 
and  their  accorapanying  benediction  that 
"  the  Lord  might  save  him  frora  the  sickness 
o'  the  year,"  were  multiplied  upon  his  path  as 
he  proceeded.  The  red  crosses  which  were 
daubed  on  almost  every  cabin-door  as  he 
passed,  and  the  sounds  of  pain  and  sorrow 
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which  came  on  his  hearino;  froni  the  interior, 
aftorded  him  a  fearful  evidence  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  ravages  of  the  disease  had  been 
carried — a  disease  attended  by  a  peculiar 
malignity  in  its  application  to  Ireland;  for  it 
was  seldom  fatal  in  itself,  but  merely  disabled 
the  unhappy  countryman  (whose  sole  hope  of 
existence  depended  on  his  beiiig  left  the  use 
of  his  arins)  for  a  fevv  weeks,  until  the  season 
for  exertion  had  gone  by,  and  then  left  him  to 
gasp  away  his  life  in  the  pangs  of  the  famine 
which  was  consequent  on  his  involuntary  re- 
missness.  The  tillage,  except  where  the  indi- 
cations  of  unusual  wealth  and  comfort  shewed 
that  it  was  the  property  of  a  considerable 
holder,  bore  marks  of  haste  and  negligence, 
and  altogether  the  general  appearance  of  the 
country  was  afFected  in  no  light  degree  by  the 
misery  of  its  inhabitants. 

Hamond  could  not  avoid  feeling  a  pang  of 
deep  remorse  when  he  compared  his  own  fan- 
ciful   miseries  with  the   real  and  substantial 
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wretchediiess  which  stared  upon  him  here  at 
every  step  he  walked.  He  feit  his  cheeks 
burn  witli  shame  when  he  recollected  how 
many  of  these  poor  beings  might  have  beeil 
made  happy  for  life  with  the  wealth  which  he 
had  wasted  in  endeavouring  to  banish  from  his 
memory  an  adventure  of  comparatively  a  very 
trivial  importance,  and  he  hurried  to  escape 
from  the  stings  of  self-reproach,  which  the 
real  criminality  of  his  conduct  occasioned,  by 
resolving  that  every  raoment  of  his  future  life 
would  be  occupied  in  retrieving  the  occasions 
of  duty  which  he  had  hitherto  omitted.  It 
was  decreed,  however,  that  he  should  before 
long  have  deeper  cause  to  regret  the  time 
which  he  had  mispent. 

We  shall  leave  him,  however,  for  the  pre- 
sent,  and  foUow  Remmy  O'Lone,  who  has  ere 
now  arrived  at  his  mother's  cottage.  Thanks 
to  some  remittances  made  by  hiaiself,  and  to 
Hamond's  patronage,  it  was  a  more  comfort- 
able  establishment  than  many  which  he  had 
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encountered  on  his  route,  and  he  smiled  with 
the  pride  of  gratified  affection,  as  every  indi- 
cation  of  rural  comfort  presented  itself  suces- 
sively  before  his  eyes. 

•'  Why  then,  I  declare,  the  old  'oman  isn't 
getten  on  badly  for  all ! — The  bonuveen,*  and 
the  little  goslens !  an  the  ducks,  I  declare  !  an 

the no  'tisn't ! — 'Iss,  it   is — 'tis  a  cow,  I 

declare  !  Well,  see  that,  why  !  Fie,  for  shame 
the  old  'oman,  why  does  she  lave  ihe  doore 
open  ?  ril  purtend  it  isn't  meself  that  's  there 
at  all,  t'll  I  have  one  little  risef  out  of  her.*' 

With  this  design  he  adjusted  his  hat  to  an 
imposing  cock,  buttoned  his  brown  coat  up  to 
his  chin,  thrust  both  hands  under  the  skirts 
behind,  and  so  strutted  forward  into  the  open 
door  with  what  he  intended  for  a  royal  swag- 
ger.  On  the  floor  of  the  kitchen  sat  a  child 
about  three  years  of  age,  playing  with  a  pair 
of  jack-stones,  who  did  not  appear  at  all 
pleased  by  his  intrusion.     Pereeiving  that  no 

•  Little  pig.  t  Equivalent  to  the  Loudou  lark. 
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one  eise  was  in  sight,  Reiiimy  judged  that  the 
speediest  means  of  procuring  attention  was  by 
awakening  some  alarm  for  the  Infant.  He 
therefore  squatted  himself  on  the  floor  and 
made  a  hideous  grin,  as  if  he  were  about  to 
swallow  the  little  fellow  up  at  one  bit.  The 
roar  which  the  latter  set  up  at  this  stränge 
menace  quickly  brought  two  women  from  an 
interior  room ;  but  Remmy  was  on  his  legs 
again,  and  as  demure  as  (to  use  a  populär 
similitude)  a  dog  at  a  funeral  before  them. 
The  eider  of  the  females  dropped  a  low, 
woman-of-the-house  courtesy  to  Remmy,  whG 
acknowledged  it  by  a  condescending  nod  and 
a  smile  of  patronage. 

"  Your  little  lad,  here,  thought  I  was  goen 
to  ait  him,  I  b'lieve,  ray  good  'oman." 

"  Strange,  he  is,  Sir — O  fie,  Jemmy,  darlen, 
to  screech  at  the  gentleman ! — Will  your 
honour  be  sated  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  honest  'oman !" 
Said   Remmy,   with   an   afFable   wave   of  the 
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hand,  and  then  laughing  to  himself  as  he 
passed  to  the  chair  (the  hay  bottom  of  which 
the  good  woman  swept  down  for  him  with  her 
check  apron) — "  My  honour  !  Well,  that  's 
droll  from  the  old  mother!" 

"  rjl  be  wishen  you  a  good  evenen,  Mrs. 
O'Lone/'said  the  young  woman  wlio  was  with 
her.     "  Come  along,  Jemmy." 

"  Good  mornen  to  you  then,  an  teil  Miss 
O'Brien  l'll  be  over  wit  her  to-morrow  surely. 
I  expect  'em  both  now  every  other  day,  teil 
her,"  The  woman  and  child  departed.  "  I 
ask  your  honour's  pardon,"  the  old  lady  con- 
tinued,  turning  to  Remmy,  who  was  endea- 
vouring  to  keep  his  risible  muscles  in  some 
Order, — "May  be  you'd  take  somethen,  Sir, 
after  the  road?" 

"  No  may  be  at  all  about  it.  Try  me  a 
little — it  's  a  raaxum  o'  mine  never  to  re- 
fuse." 

"From  Foreign  parts,  I  suppose,  Sir,  you 
are  ?"    said    Mrs.  O'Lone,  after   she  had  en- 
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abled  Remmy  to  amuse  himself  in  the  manner 
indicated. 

"  Yes — I'm  an  Englishman  born  and  bred," 
Said  Remmy,  with  admirabie  effrontery,  trust- 
ing  that  his  mother's  ignorance  of  dialects 
would  not  enable  her  to  detect  the  very  lame 
assumption  of  the  British  accent  which  he  used. 

"  If  it  wasn't  maken  too  free  vvit  your 
honour,"  said  Mrs.  O'Lone,  after  hesitating 
for  a  considerable  time,  while  Remmy  busied 
himself  with  a  dish  o^  crubes,^  "since  'tis  from 
foreign  parts  you  are,  Sir,  may  be  you'd  meet 
a  boy  o'  the  O'Lone's  there." 

**  There  !    Where,  my  good  woman?" 

"  Abroad,  plase  your  honour." 

"  Many  's  the  place  that  's  abroad,  honest 
woman.  If  you  hadn't  a  better  direction  than 
that  goen  looken  for  a  man,  ye  might  be  both 
abroad  together  for  a  Century  and  nevur  coom 
within  a  hundhert  miles  o'  one  another — ay, 
two  hundhert,  may  be." 

•  Pettitoes. 
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"  Shasthone  !*  wisha!  It 's  a  large  place, 
Sir." 

"But  talken  o'  the  O'Lone's,  I  remember 
meeten  one  o'  tbem  in  me  travels — Jeremiali 
O'Lone,  I  think— " 

"  Iss,  Sir — or  Remmy,  as  we  used  to  call 
him,  short — " 

"  Short  or  long,  I  met  such  a  fellow — and 
being  countrymen — " 

"  Countrymen,  Sir  !  I  thought  your  honour 
Said  you  vvor  an  Englishman." 

"  £h,  what?  an  so  I  am,  honest  'oman,  vvhat 
ofthat?  It's  true  I  was  born  in  Ireland,  but 
what  hurt?  No  raison  if  a  man  is  born  in  a 
Stahle  thathe  should  be  a  horse." 

"  Sure  enough,  Sir.  But  about  Remmy, 
Sir,  you  wor  sayen  that  you  knevv  him." 

"I  did,  an  I'll  teil  you  a  sacret.  If  I  did. 
I  knevv  as  big  a  vagabone  as  there  is  from  this 
to  himself." 

"  O  dear  gentleman,  Sir,  you  don't  say  so?" 
*  An  exclamation  of  surprise. 
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*'  What  should  hinder  me  ?  'm  sure  'tis  I 
that  ought  to  know  liini  well.  He  was  the 
worst  innemy  I  uvur  had." 

"  May  be  he  had  raison?"  said  Mrs.O'Lone, 
her  tone  of  respect  gradually  subsiding  into 
one  of  greater  familiarity,  as  her  choler  rose 
and  her  fingers  wandered  in  search  of  the 
tongs. 

"  The  bla'gaard,  what  raison  would  he  have 
to  me?  An  idle,  theiven,  scaraen  rogue,  that '11 
coom  to  the  gallows  one  time  or  other." 

"  Your  honour  is  maken  fun  o'  me,  bekays 
you  know  that  'tis  his  mother  that  's  there." 

"  Are  you  his  mother,  poor  'oman  ?  I'm  sorry 
for  you." 

"  May  be  if  I  wanted  you  pity,  you  wouldn't 
be  so  ready  wit  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Remmy,  "  I  heard  a  dale  of 
Irish  manners,  butt  if  I'm  to  take  that  for  a 
speciment " 

'*  You  '11  get  the  worth  o'  what  you  bring. 
I  see  what  you  are  now,  you  unnait'rel  cra- 
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tur  !" — Said  bis  mother,  rising  from  her  seat — 
"  I  asked  you  to  a  säte  by  the  widow's  fire,  an 
a  share  o'  the  widow's  male,  an  there's  my 
thanks,  abusen  and  poll-talken*  o'  the  poor 
lad  that's  far  away,  and  that  if  he  was  here, 
would  piimmel  you  while  uvur  he  was  able  to 
stand  overyou,  you  contrairy  cratur!" 

"He  wouldn't,"  said  Remmy,  coolly. 

"  He  wouldn't!"  replied  Mrs.  O'Lone,  lifting 
the  tongs. 

"  Would  you  strike  me  in  your  own  house  ?" 
said  Remmy,  as  the  blow  was  about  to  descend 
over  bis  eye. 

The  cid  woman  seemed  to  hesitate  between 
her  desire  of  vindicating  Remmy's  goodname, 
and  the  obligations  of  hospitality  which  held 
her  band.  At  length,  flinging  the  Utensil  into 
the  chimney  Corner,  and  tbrowing  herseif,  with 
a  w  ild  burst  of  grief,  into  the  chair,  "  I  '11 
lave  you  to  Heaven!"  said  she — "  If  it  wasn't 
for  that  Word,  l'd  make  you  that  you  wouldn't 

*  Backbiting. 
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be  so  free  wit  your  tongue.  'Twasn't  a  gentle- 
man  ever  done  or  said  what  you  did. — 'Tis  like 
your  frightenen  the  child  a  while  ago,  you 
crule  man  you!"  And  here,  unable  to  con- 
tinue  her  invective  any  farther,  Mrs.  O'Lone 
lifted  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  indulged  her- 
seif in  an  unrestrained  fit  of  sobbing  and  crying. 

"  Ah,  now,  see  what  this  is  !"  said  Remmy, 
touched  by  the  too  great  success  of  his  ruse. 
"  I  never  saw  you  for  a  woraan,  that  there  can't 
be  any  fun  wit  you,  you're  so  soft. —  Come 
here,"  relapsing  into  his  natural  tone — '•'  throw 
your  hands  about  me  and  kiss  rae,  you  old 
fool,  an  sure  you  ought  to  know  Remmy 
before  now." 

With  a  shriek  of  delight  and  astonishment, 
his  mother  flung  herseif  about  his  neck,  and 
overwhelmed  him  with  caresses. 

"Easy  now — that '11  do,  mother;  take  your 
hands  o'  me  I  teil  you,  an  sit  down  there  an  be 
quiet,  an  let  me  finish  my  dinner.  One  would 
think  you  vvor  goen  to  make  a  male  o'  me." 
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By  a  great  effort,  Mrs.  O'Lone  commanded 
hersei f,  and  taking  the  seat  opposite  to  Reinmy, 
remained  gazing  at  him,  as  if  there  were  any 
thing  at  all  fascinating  in  his  ill-favoMred 
counleuance,  while  he  gave  her  an  account  of 
his  niaster's  intentions  with  respect  to  his 
future  reisidence  in  the  country,  and  his  desire 
that  his  nurse,  Minny  O'Lone,  should  come 
and  live  at  Castle  Hamond. 

Minny  seemed  to  be  made  rather  thoughtful 
by  this  j)ropositiou.  She  mused  a  monient, 
and  tlien  taking  her  blue  rüg  cloak  from  an 
cid  pannelled  ehest  behind  her,  and  pinning  a 
clean  white  kerchief  over  her  head,  she  bade 
Remrny  to  wait  half  an  hour  Ibr  her,  while  she 
stepped  over  the  fields  to  Mr.  Falahee's,  to 
speak  one  word  with  a  lady  that  was  lodging 
there,  after  which  she  would  be  ready  to  ac- 
company  her  son  to  the  Castle. 

"  'Twin  be  a  hard  thing  to  bring  about," 
she  Said  with  herseif,  as  she  crossed  the  fields 
alone — "  and  still,  poor  dear,  if  it  was  a  Turk 

VOL.    II.  F 
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that  was  there,  they  couldn't  but  do  all  in 
their  power  for  her.  Indeed,  to  say  the  truth, 
it's  little  admiration  she  should  be  afeerd  to 
go  near  him." 

For  several  weeks  after  bis  return,  Hamond 
persevered  in  the  strenuous  practice  of  the 
resolution  which  he  had  formed  on  bis  return 
to  bis  native  land.  The  dawn  of  the  morn  be- 
held  him  in  the  fields,  on  bis  way  to  the  bed-side 
of  some  suffering  tenant — wheie  he  was  ac- 
customed  to  spend  whole  bours,  when  the 
number  of  his  afflicted  dependants  was  not  so 
great  as  to  claim  a  briefer  division  of  his  time. 
Like  all  enthusiasts,  his  fervour,  in  the  new 
course  which  his  smitten  conscience  had  sug- 
gested  to  him,  was  pushed  to  a  degree  of  in- 
discretion,  which  might  have  made  its  endur- 
ance  questionable,  but  for  its  connexion  with 
another  feeling  which  time  did  not  seem  likely 
to  remedy.  The  more  Hamond  saw  of  the 
misery,  and  of  the  dispositions  of  the  im- 
poverished  classes  of  his  countryraen,  the  more 
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that  dislike  of  the  wealthy  and  high-born, 
which  had  constituted  the  disease  of  his  mind 
for  raany  years,  was  irritated  and  increased — 
and  (without  seeking  maliciously  to  detract 
froni  the  merit  of  his  benevolence)  we  might 
say,  that  the  poor  benefited  nearly  as  rauch  by 
his  resentment  to  their  superiors,  as  by  his 
Gompassion  for  theraselves.  They,  however, 
were  unable  to  estimate  his  motives,  and  their 
blessings  and  their  gratitude  were  unreservedly 
poured  forth  at  his  feet.  The  family  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  attract  his  attention  on 
the  morning  of  his  arrival,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner found  occasion  to  rejoice  in  his  bounty; 
and,  tainted  as  his  motives  were  by  a  hue  of  self- 
gratification,  and  wantof  the  unlimited  charity 
which  comprises  friends  and  foes  with  indiffer- 
ence,  and  totally  overlooks,  if  it  does  not  some- 
times  contravene,  the  Impulses  of  mere  personal 
feeling,  Hamond  soon  discovered  that  even 
the  bounded  and  selfish  generosity  which  he 
exercised  was  a surer  means  of  acquiring  habits 
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of  contentment  and  quiet  feeling,  than  any 
effort  to  distract  his  attention  from  the  sor- 
rows  of  his  own  soul  by  amusements  addressed 
to  the  senses.  The  peculiar  habits  of  the  people, 
nevertheless,  occasionally  gave  him  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance.  One  scene,  which  took 
place  during  a  visit  which  he  made  to  a  sister- 
in-law  of  Dunat  (vvho  was  now  become  a  snug 
steady  cottager),  may  furnish  the  reader  with 
a  general  idea  of  what  those  annoyances  were. 

"Well,  Dunat,"  said  Hamond,  as  he  entered 
the  girl's  sick  room,  and  perceived  the  patient 
considerably  worse  than  he  had  left  her  on  the 
preceding  evening — "  was  the  doctor  with  her 
to-day?" 

"  He  was,  please  your  honour,  an  indeed  he 
didn'tseem  over  and  above  plased." 

"Why  so?" 

**  Upon  her  head,  Sir,  he  wanted  to  put  it — 
a  blister,  that  is — an  he  toult  the  women  to 
have  the  hair  cut  ofF,  for  it  was  the  head  ache 
cntirely  that  was  killen  her." 
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**  And  has  it  been  done?" 
**  No,  plase  your  honour,  the  women  say 
'twould  spoil  her  for  a  corpse!" 
"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 
"  To  have   the  curls  tuk  off — and  besides, 
he  was  very  angry  in  reg-ard  o'  the  linen.     To 
have    it   changed    he    wanted,    Sir,   but    they 
haven't  only  the  other  pair  clane,  and  they 
want  to  keep  them  agen  the  wake." 
"Whatwake?" 

*'  Her  own  wake,  Sir,  if  it  pleased  Heaven 
she  went." 

"  Inhuman  vvretches  !"  Hamond  exclaimed 
aloud.  "  Is  it  possible  that  you  were  calculat- 
ing  the  circumstances  of  her  funeral,  while 
she  was  yet  in  the  balance — and  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  chance  of  her  life  to  your 
own  abominable  vanity  ?  Let  the  direc- 
tions  of  the  physician  be  complied  with  this 
instant." 

"  O  sure  if  your  honour  likes,  it  'twouldn't 
be  wishing  to  us  for  a  deal  to  refuse  you, 
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Sir/'  Said  Kitty,  *'  bat  it  was  the  girl's  own 
wish  as  rauch  as  the  resb." 

To  his  unutterable  astonishment,  Hamond 
found  that  this  was  the  fact.  He  remained, 
however,  to  see  that  his  wishes  were  com- 
plied  with  in  efFect,  and  departed  in  a  humour 
more  meditative  than  usual.  He  regretted, 
nevertheless,  the  violence  with  which  he  had 
spoken  to  the  poor  people — for  it  was  evident 
that  the  feeling  was  general,  and  his  common 
sense  told  him,  that  the  means  which  he  used 
would  not  be  the  most  successful  in  remov- 
ing  it. 

On  the  third  day  after  this,  Hamond  had  a 
better  opportunity  than  ever,  of  estimating 
the  misery  of  his  poor  countrymen — for  he 
lay  himself  locked  fast  in  the  leaden  chains 
of  the  heavy  and  wasting  pestilence,  which 
rioted  in  the  land. 


GHAPTER  IX. 

I,  that  loveJ  her  all  my  youth, 

Grow  olde,  now  as  you  see : 
Love  liketh  not  the  falling  fruite, 

iS'or  yet  the  witliered  tree. 
For  love  is  like  a  carelesse  childe, 

Forgetting  promise  past : 
He's  blind,  or  deaf,  whenere  he  list : 

His  faitli  is  never  fast. 

Percy's  Relics. 

TiED  down  as  he  now  was  to  the  mournful 
solitude  of  a  sick-bed,  Hamond  was  no  longer 
able  to  amuse  the  enemies  of  his  peace  (his 
own  niemory  and  Imagination)  by  fixing  his 
attention  on  other  subjects.  His  brain  was 
enfeebled  by  the  influence  of  the  disease,  and 
less  calculated  to  resist  the  illusions  which, 
independently  of  any  pre-existing  cause  in 
Hamond's  own  mind,  the  alteration  of  the 
System  alone  would  have  occasioned.  The 
hallucinations  to  which  he  soon  became  sub- 
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ject,  invariably  connected  themselves  with  the 
teigning  melancholy  of  his  niind,  and  became 
more  striking  and  vivid,  according  as  his 
disease  proceeded.  The  manner,  too,  in 
which  real  and  imaginary  events  and  objects 
were  blended  in  his  mind  afForded  matter  for 
Gurions  speculation,  which  the  growing  in- 
firmity  of  his  head  did  not  hinder  him  from 
indulging.  A  few  instances  may  enable  the 
reader  to  comprehend  our  meaning,  if  (for- 
tiinately)  his  experience  may  not  have  made 
him  already  acquainted  with  it. 

He  had,  on  one  occasion,  fallen  into  a 
broken  and  heated  slumber,  in  which  he 
remained  for  some  hours,  dreaming  of  Emily, 
of  her  husband,  and  of  her  friend  ;  placing  the 
head  of  one  upon  the  Shoulders  of.  another, 
and  imagining  all  the  fantastical  changes 
which  the  despotism  of  a  fevered  fancy  could 
suggest.  He  beheld  his  successful  rival  (for 
his  success  had  reached  his  ears)  lying  dead, 
as  he  had  been  taken  from  the  field  to  which 
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some  political  quarrel  had  called  him  (for  this 
too  Hamond  had  heard,  though  as  yet  the 
reader  remains  unacquainted  with  the  circum- 
stance),  while  Emily  beut  over  him  in  all  the 
agony  of  real  sorrow.  Hamond  contemplated 
the  scene,  in  silence,  for  a  fevv  minutes,  until 
it  faded  gently  from  before  him,  and  he  awoke 
with  a  burning  thirst.  It  was  nearly  dark, 
and  Minny  O'Lone,  who  was  his  nurse,  had 
left  a  floating  light  upon  a  small  table  near 
the  bed-side,  dropping  the  curtain  so  as  to 
shade  his  eyes.  He  could  perceive  that  some 
person  was  seated  at  the  table. 

''Minny!"  he  said,  faintly.  The  person 
moved,  and  presently  he  heard  a  bell  ring. 
A  few  moments  elapsed  while  his  thirst  be- 
came  almost  torturing. 

"  Minny,  is  this  the  way  you  treat  me  't 
Have  you  left  me  like  all  the  world  ? 
1  am  dying  of  thirst,"  he  murmnred  in  a 
feeble  voice,  while  his  heart  was  fiUed  with 
anger. 

F   2 
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The  curtain  was  slightly  drawn,  and  a  band 
was  presented  to  his  view,  in  which  was  a  cup 
of  whey.  He  drank  it,  and  the  band  was 
withdrawn.  In  a  few  raoments  after,  Minny 
drew  back  the  curtain,  and  took  the  vessel 
from  him. 

"  Minny/'  said  he,  as  he  looked  on  her 
withered  and  bony  band,  *'  it  was  not  you 
handed  me  that  drink." 

*'  Not  me,  darlen  child  !  O,  what  eise,  Sir?^ 

"  Why  did  you  not  speak  or  look  in  upon 
me?" 

"  Getten  it  ready,  may  be,  I  was,  Sir." 

"  You  rung  the  bell,  Minny. — For  whom  ? 
Or  who  rung  it  ?" 

"  For  a  token  to  Remray,  Sir,  to  have  the 
seed  o'  the  fire  ready  for  me." 

Hamond  was  silent,  rather  because  the 
weakness  of  his  frame  disqualified  him  for 
sustaining  the  inquiry,  than  because  the 
explanation  of  Minny  perfectly  satisfied 
him. 
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On  the  following  evening,  the  window  of 
his  Chamber  being  thrown  up  by  the  physi- 
cian'^s   desire,   to   admit   the    freest    possible 
circulation    of    air,     Hamond    awoke     from 
another  fitful  shimber,  to  open  his  eyes  on  a 
red  and  cloudy  sunset.     He  gazed  as  he  lay 
on  his  back,  through  the  window,  and  füll 
upon  the  broad,  blood-coloured  disk  of  the 
luminary,  as  it  slowly  sunk  below  the  horizon, 
while   large    raasses    of    thick   black  clouds 
were  gathered,  in  rocky  fragments,  about  and 
above,  as  if  ready  to  topple,  and  close,  and 
crush  it.     All  the   objects   in    the    Chamber 
were  tinged  with  the  disagreeable  light,  and 
Hamond's  eyes  were  pained  at  every  altempt 
to  turn  them  away,  at  the  same  tirae  that  he 
could  not  close   them   altogether — for  when 
he  did  so,  the  balls  feit  as  if  they  were  burn- 
ing   beneath   the   lids.      Strange   atid    fearful 
figures   (such    as    poor    Fuseli    would    have 
Buffered  any  night-mare,  to  be  blessed  with 
the  sight  of)  darted  rapidly  upon  his  vision, 
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and   vanished  as   quickly.     At   one   time  he 
fixed  his   eyes   on  a  wrinkle  in  the  curtain, 
arid  feit  as  if  that  were  the  cause  of  all  his 
suffering.     A  wind  stirred  it,  and  he  fancied 
that  an  earthquake  was  shaking   the   whole 
World  to  pieces  about  him.     In  the  midst  of 
the  many  spectres  that  presented  themselves 
with  nearly  all  the  vividness  of  reality  before 
him,  one  in  particular,  which  stared  upon  him 
from  a  fissure  in  the  hangings,  rivetted  his 
attention.      It    was    that   of    a   female  face, 
pale  and  wasted — with  dark  hair,  and   eyes 
moist    with     tears — one    band    holding    the 
handkerchief    which    was    tied    around    her 
neck,  and  the  other  putting  back  the  chintz- 
hanging  from  before  the  face.     This  appear- 
ance    did    not    change    so   speedily   as    the 
others,  but  vanished  altogether  when  Haraond 
moaned  in  the  excess  of  his  debility.     All  the 
exertions     which    he    afterward    made    were 
insufficient    to    bring    it    again    before     his 
eyes. 
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On   another   occasion,    when    his    disease 

approached  its  crisis,  the  sound  of  his  ovvn 

guitar,  Coming,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  from  a 

remote  part  of  the  building  (an  old  pile  almost 

worn  out  in  the  service  of  the  family  from 

whom    Hamond's    uncle   had    purchased    the 

property),   threw  him    back    in    imagination 

upon   the  days  when  he  had  sat  by  Emily's 

harp,  to  hear  her  sing  those  lines  which  he 

was  fond  of  adapting  to  the  ancient  music  of 

his   native  country.     While  he  continued  to 

indulge     these    recollections,    her    voice    at 

length     came    back    upon    his    memory    so 

clearly    and    sweetly,    though   still   dreamily 

distant,   that   he    was    enabled   to   trace  one 

song   (a  little  melody  of  the  suantraighe,  or 

»leepy  mode,  which  we  are  told  was  forraerly 

used  by  the  national  bards  to  lull  the  wearied 

warriors  to  rest  in  their  Chambers),  through 

all  its  cadences.     The  words  too  sounded  in 

his  memory — he  could  almost  fancy  upon  his 

ear.     They  were  as  follow  : 
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I. 

Sleep,  that  like  the  couched  dove, 

Broods  o'er  the  weary  eye, 
Dreams,  tbat  with  soft  heavings  move 

The  heait  of  memory — 
Labour's  guerdon,  golden  rest, 
Wrap  thee  in  its  downy  vest ; 
Fall  like  comfort  on  thy  brain. 
And  sing  tbe  busb-song  to  tby  pain! 

II. 

Far  from  tbee  be  startling  fears. 
And  dreams  the  guilty  dream ; 
No  Bansbee  scare  tby  drowsy  ears 

With  ber  ill-omened  scream  ; 
But  tones  of  fairy  minstrelsy, 
Float  like  the  gbosts  of  sound  o'er  tbee, 
Soft  as  the  cbapel's  distant  bell. 
And  lull  tbee  to  a  sweet  farewell ! 

ITI. 

Ye,  for  whom  tbe  asby  hearth 

The  fearful  bousewife  clears — 
Ye,  wbose  tiny  sounds  of  mirth 
Tbe  'nigbted  cariuan  hears — 
Ye,  whose  pigmy  bammers  make 
The  wonderers  of  tbe  cottage  wake — 
Noiseless  be  your  airy  fligbt, 
Silent  as  the  still  midnigbt. 

IV. 

Silent  go,  and  harmless  come, 

Fairies  of  tbe  stream — 
Ye  wbo  love  the  mnter  gloom, 

Or  the  gay  moon-beam — 
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Hither  bring  your  drowsy  störe, 
Gather'd  froin  the  briglit  lusmore  : 
Shake  o'er  bis  temples — soft  and  deep — 
The  comfort  of  the  poor  man's  sieep. 

Before  the  last  stanza  had  faded  on  his  ear, 
Hamond  was  falling  rapidly  into  a  slumber  as 
profound  and  salutaiy  as  that  described  by  the 
melodist.  The  night  passed  away  before  he 
woke,  and  when  he  did  so,  he  found  that  the 
usual  salutary  change  had  taken  place  in  his 
System. 

"  If  you'd  excuse  me  spaken  to  you,  Sir/' 
Said  Minny  to  him  a  fevv  days  after,  when 
Hamond  was  able  to  sit  up  in  the  bed  and 
converse  freely,  "  I  have  somethen  to  say  that 
I  wouldn't  witout  your  bidden." 

"  Say  on,  Minny,"  said  Hamond,  rather 
amused  by  the  thoughtful  manner  in  which 
she  prepared  herseif  for  the  conversation,  what- 
ever  it  might  be. 

"Why  then,  I  will,  Sir,  sence  you  desire 
me,"  said  Minny.  Then  seating  herseif  by 
the   bed-side,   and    turning    the    tail    of  her 
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cotton  gown  over  her  Shoulders,  she  went  on. 
"  You  're  as  dear  to  me,  Mr.  Hamond,  an  I 
think  worse  of  you  than  I  do  of  my  own 
a'most,  for  I  nursed  ye  both  together,  an  if  I 
did,  sure  I  was  well  rewarded  for  it.  ßut 
what  's  troublen  me,  Sir,  ever  sence  you  tufc 
ill,  is  to  spake  to  you  about  goen  to  your 
duty,  if  it  be  long  sence  you  done  it.  You 
know,  Master  Hugh,  dear,  how  relligious  your 
famaly  wor  ever  an  always — an  your  poor 
mother  herseif,  Heaven  be  merciful  to  her, 
was  pious  an  good — so  'tis  kind  for  you  to 
look  to  yourself  that  way.  Forgi'  me,  Master 
Hugh,  af  I  make  too  free,  but  I  declare  it's  for 
your  good  I  am,  an  I  couldn't  rest  in  peace 
thinken  of  it,  while  you  wor  so  ill,  but  now 
the  Lord  has  given  you  a  safe  deliveranc«, 
praise  be  to  his  holy  name,  an  you  ought  to 
turn  to  him  and  to  thank  him,  an  to  think  of 
him,  an  try  an  make  you  peace  with  him  for  all 
you  ever  done,  for  I'm  afeerd  entiiely,  Master 
Hugh,  that  you  worn't  witout  goen  astray  an 
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neglecten  him  in  foreign  parts.  Forgi'  me, 
Master  Hugh,  if  I'm  maken  too  free." 

Hamond,  really  affected  by  the  tenderness 
and  eamestness  of  her  manner,  as  well  as  by 
the  uncouth  way  in  which  she  started  a  sub- 
ject  that  had  long  lain  dormant  within  his 
own  bosom,  tliough  the  blush  of  self-accusa- 
tion  which  rushed  into  his  cheeks  shewed  that 
its  embers  were  not  yet  extinguished,  assured 
her  vvith  much  warmth  that  he  feit  grateful  for 
the  kind  interest  in  his  welfare,  which  her  dis- 
course  manifested. 

"  I  declare  it  makes  my  heart  glad,  Sir,  to 
see  you  so  willing,  for  there  's  always  great 
hopes  that  way.  Go  on,  Sir,  an  with  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  your  bough  will  be  green, 
as  they  say,  before  long." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  Minny  ?" 

"  An  old  fable,  Sir,  that  they  invented  as  a 
good  mor'l  abouta  great  penitent  that  was  there 
long  ago,  but  you're  too  wake  novv  to  hear  it." 
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"  Not  at  all,  Minny.  I  feel  quite  strong 
since  I  took  the  chicken  broth.  Say  on,  wbat- 
ever  it  is." 

Minny  accordingly  complied,  and  as  her 
little  tale  furnishes  a  good  specimen  of  the 
näiiie  ignorance  and  strencrth  of  thouohfe 
which  are  frequently  combined  in  those 
legends,  we  aretempted  totranscribe  it  for  the 
reader's  Information. 

"  A  couple,  Master  Hugh,  that  had  a  son 
that  used  to  get  his  living  soft  enough  by 
stalen  an  doen  every  thing  that  was  indeffereuf^ 
— an  his  father  an  mother  could  get  no  good 
of  him,  for  he  bet  'em  reg'lar  when  they  talked 
to  him  about  his  doens.  Well,  he  vvent  to  the 
priest  of  his  parish  coming  on  Aister,  an  saysi 
he,  among  other  things,  'I  bet  my  father  an 
mother,'  says  he,  '  as  often  as  I  have  fingers  an 
toes,'  says  he.  The  priest  looked  at  him, 
'  Have  mercy  on  you,  you  unfortunate  man/ 

•  Wicked. 
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says  the  priest,  'how  conie  you  to  do  that? — 
Go  now  —  for  I  can't  take  you/*  says  he, 
'  unt'l  you  get  the  Pöpe's  apinion,  an  accorden 
to  the  apinion  he'U  give  of  you,  Fll  take  you 
or  not,'  says  the  priest.  Well  an  good,  if  he 
did  the  boy  went  an  told  his  father  an  mother, 
an  to  be  sure  they  made  a  great  lavof  about 
his  goen  to  the  Pope.  Well,  he  got  up  airly 
next  mornen  before  his  breakfast,  an  he  set  off 
to  the  Pope,  an  a  long  road  he  had  to  travel 
before  he  got  there.  When  he  did,  an  when 
he  set  foot  upon  the  Pope's  ground,  every  bit 
of  it  beg'n  shaken  onder  him.  The  Pope  was 
sitten  in  his  parlor  the  same  tirae,  an  he  knew 
be  the  ground  shaken  that  it  was  some  bad 
member  was  comen  to  him.  '  Run  out,'  says 
he,  to  his  servant,  '  an  see  what  poor  cratur  is 
it  that 's  comen  to  me,' says  he.     So  the  ser- 

•  Receive  you  into  the  churcli.  The  reader  will  find  an  ex- 
planation  of  the  practice  alluded  to  by  Minny  in  the  Evidence 
on  the  State  of  Ireland  before  the  late  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. 

t  Lamentation. 
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vant  done  bis  bidden,  an  see  the  boy  comen 
along  the  pround  on  bis  bare  knees,  an  he 
brougbt  bim  before  the  Pope.  *Erra,  you 
poor  creatur/  says  the  Pope,  '  what  's  the 
raison  o'  your  comen  that  way  to  me  V  says 
he.  '  The  priest  that  sent  me,  plase  your 
reverence,'  says  the  boy,  '  to  have  your 
apinion  o'  me  for  bating  my  father  an  raother 
as  often  as  I  have  fing-ers  an  toes.'  'If  you 
done  so/  says  the  Pope  to  him  again,  '  you're 
in  a  bad  way,'  says  he,  '  an  I  can't  give  any 
apinion  of  you,'  says  he,  '  ont'l  you  go  to  the 
wood  an  get  a  withered  tree  an  go  an  stand 
with  it  in  the  middle  of  such  a  river,'  says  he, 
'  an  stay  there  ont'l  your  bough  is  green  again,' 
says  he.  *  O  murther,'  says  the  boy,  'an  sure 
ril  be  dead  before  half  that  time,'  says  he.  *  I 
can't  help  you,^  says  the  Pope,  *  I  can't  give 
any  apinion  of  you  tili  you  bring  me  the 
withered  tree  green  again.' — Well  an  good, 
the  boy  went  to  the  wood,  an  if  he  did  he 
got  a  withered  tree,  an  went  an  stud  wit  it  in 
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the  middle  of  the  river,waiten  tili  it  would  get 
green  vvit  him.     Well,  one  night,  in  the  dead 
hour  o'  the  n!'j;ht,  when  he  was  standen  there, 
two  hiohwaymen  passed  by,  an  they  driven  a 
couple  o'  heifers  before  'em.     So  one  of  'em 
see  this  boy  a'  one  side  in  the  dark  ander  the 
withered   tree.      '  Who  's    there?'     says    he. 
There  was  no  answer.     Well, 'Who 's  there?' 
says  he  again,  '  or  l'U  put  the  contents  o'  this 
through  you,'  says  he,  liften  his  gun.     '  Oh, 
go  along  wit  you,'  says  the  boy,  '  an  lave  me 
alone,'  says  he,  '  to  do  my  penance.'     '  What 
härm  is  it  you  done  ?'  says  the  highwayman. 
*  I  bet  nie  father  an  mother  as  often  as  I  have 
fingers  and  toes,'  says  he,  an  so  he  up  and 
told  him  uvurythen ;  '  an  I'm  waiten  here  now,' 
says  he,  '  ont'l  my  bough  '11  be  green  again,' 
says  he.     '  Murther  alive  !'  says  the  highway- 
man, '  sure  many's  the  time  I  bäte  my  father,' 
says  he,  'an  worse   than   that,'  says  he;  'an 
here,'  turnen  to  the  other  highwayman,  '  take 
the  cows  and  the  gun,'  says  he,  '  for  my  heart 
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is  changed,  an  I'll  have  nothen  to  do  wit  you 
or  your  doens  any  more/  says  he.  Well  an 
good,he  went  to  the  wood,an  if  he  did,  he  got 
a  withered  tree,  an  he  came  an  stood  by  the 
boy.  Well,  Master  Hugh,  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  after,  the  highwayman's  bough  was 
green,*  bekays  he  repented  of  his  own  accord, 
when  the  grace  of  heaven  came  on  him,  an  the 
other  boy  was  -here  a  twelvemonth  before  his 
tree  was  green,  when  his  penance  was  accepted 
an  he  was  free  again." 

AHhough  Haraond  was  not  one  ofthose  esti- 
mable  characters  vvho  can  find  "sermons  in 
stones,  and  good  in  every  thing"  (we  request  that 
this  overworked  apophthegm  never  be  quoted 
again) — he  found  matter  for  deep  reflection 
in  the  quaint  legend  which  Minny  furnished 
him  with,  and  which  evinced  a  deep-seated  and 
delicate  sense  of  religious  worth,  a  quality  of 
which  the  poor  peasantry  are  but  little  sus- 

*  The  reader  who  is  versed  in  Scripture  history,  may  suspect 
some  traditional  allusion  to  the  blossoming  of  Aaron's  rod. 
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pected.  Happily  for  Hamond,  his  conscience 
had  not  as  much  to  reproach  him  with  in  act 
as  in  Omission,  and  he  found  the  less  difficulty 
in  following  up  Minney's  Suggestion  in  the 
course  of  his  convalescence.  He  found  the 
immediate  benefit  of  the  exertion  in  a  return 
of  an  ahnest  infantine  quietude  and  serenity 
of  soul,  which  if  it  did  not  wholly  and  in- 
tantly  uproot  the  poisonous  herbage  which 
had  overgrowii  and  overshadowed  liis  spirit 
for  many  years,  at  least  cut  off  the  evil 
humours  which  fostered  and  encouraged  it, 
aud  relieved  him  from  the  responsibility  of  vvil- 
ful  spieen  against  his  fellows. 

For  several  months  after,  Hamond  continued, 
but  in  a  calmer  manner,  than  before  his  illness, 
to  ad  minister  in  every  way  that  his  fortune 
(unencumbered  though  moderate)  enabled  him 
to  use  to  the  comfort  of  his  unhappy  neigh- 
bours,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
condition  of  all  around  him  daily  assuming 
the  appearance  of  contentraent,  and  that  com- 
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petence  which  coiistitutes  the  natural  and  legi- 
iimate  expectation   of  every  member  of  the 
humbler  c1asses,and  the  stiength  of  the  entire 
coimtry.     He  was  not  a  little  grieved,  never- 
theless,  to  find  that  the  common  prejudices  of 
the  people,  on  the  subject  of  high  birth  and 
family,  ran  in  direot  Opposition  to  bis  own  feel- 
ings,  and  thathis  Services,  generous  and  open- 
hearted  as  they  were,  lost  something  of  their 
influence  on  the  niinds  ofthose  onvvhom  they 
were  conferred,by  their  recollection  of  his  own 
humble  origin,  which  made  him  appear  ahnost 
as  one  of  themselves — a  feeling  which  on  oc- 
casion  they  did  not  hesitate  to  express.     This, 
however,  was  among  the   least  of  the  many 
mortifications  which  poor  Hamond  had  expe- 
rienced  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  endure  it  without  much  diffi- 
culty.     Neither  was  his  affliction  extreme  at 
finding  the  usual  ceremonial  which  a  stranger 
er  absentee  looks  for  on  his  return  from  a  long 
absence,  or  his  occupation  of  a  new  residence. 
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neglected  by  the  gentry  in  bis  neighbourhood. 
Nobody  visited  him,  but  that  was  not  the  cause 
for  which  bis  heart  was  pining. 

He  might,  nevertheless,  have  worn  out  in 
peace  the  remainder  of  bis  life  (now  falling  a 
little  into  "  the  yellovv  leaf"),  if  it  were  not 
for  an  unexpected  incident  which  intruded 
fiercely  upon  bis  solitude,  and  brougbt  back 
all  bis  raiseries  upon  bis  beart  in  greater  force 
than  ever. 

He  was  sitting  in  bis  apartment  in  the  after- 
noon  of  a  cool  November  day,  niusing  over 
the  turf  fire,  wbicb  the  already  sbarp  frosts 
rendered  agreeable,  wben  Remmy  entered  the 
room,  witb  a  face  of  unusual  mystery  and  ira- 
portance,  to  say  that  a  stränge  gentleman  was 
below,  wbo  wisbed  to  see  Mr.  Hamond.  "  Mr. 
Hunter,  be  says  bis  narae  is,  Sir,"  Remmy 
added,  and  tben  speaking  in  a  wbisper,  and 
witb  a  face  of  deep  wisdom — "  'Tis  tbe  very 
Scotcbman,  Sir,  that  I  caugbt  bis  borse  wben 
be  tuk  bead  at  tbe  Rock  o'  Foynes." 

VOL.   II.  G 
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Hamond  reraembered  the  narae,  as  that  of 
the  gentleman  to  whorn  Emily's  friend,  Martha 
O'Brien,  was  betrothed  when  he  was  in  Dublin, 
although,  that  gentleman  being  then  in  bis  na- 
tive  country,  Hamond  had  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  him  personally.  The  sudden  appear- 
ance  of  a  person,  even  thus  distantly  connected 
with  the  history  of  that  unhappy  period  of  his 
life,  agitated  him  in  no  inconsiderable  degree. 
It  was  some  tirae  before  he  could  command 
hiraself  sufficiently  to  bid  Remmy  shew  him 
up  stairs. 

Mr.  Hunter  introduced  himself  in  a  gentle- 
manly  modest  way — referred  with  a  delicacy,  at 
which  even  Hamond's  critically  sensitive  heart 
conld  not  take  exceptiou,  to  the  circumstances 
which  seemed  to  Warrant  him  in  seeking  Ha- 
mond's acquaintance ;  and  apologized  for  hav- 
ing  so  long  deferred  his  visit,  the  interval  hav- 
ing  been  wholly  occupied  by  the  efForts  which 
he  had  made  to  discover  the  fellovv  who  had 
fired  on  him  from  the  rock. 
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"  I  have  caught  the  rufEan  at  last,"  said  he, 
"  though  tliat  very  circumstance  only  renders 
my  own  chance  of  safety  from  similar  attempts 
the  more  questionable.  This,  however,  is  but 
a  very  insignificant  episode,  in  the  dark  and 
bloody  history  of  the  fearful  and  silent  System 
of  rebellion,  vvhich  is  fast  spreading  through 
the  country.  I  am  looked  to  vvith  a  peculiar 
dishke,  as  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who 
exclaimed  against  the  imraortal  pusillanimity 
of  the  Round  Robin,  which  was  signed  by  the 
raagistrates  of  this  county,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  disturbances." 

"  Indeed,  I  heard  of  that  abroad,"  said  Ha- 
mond,  "and  blushed  for  my  native  Limerick." 

"  'Twin  never  be  done  again,"  replied  Mr. 
Hunter — "  and  it  was  then  rather  the  result  of 
indolence  than  actual  fear.  However,  peace 
bewith  politics  ! — letus  talk  of  something  eise. 
You  have  some  fine  paintings  there." 

"  A  few,"  said  Hamond. 

"  That  is  a  good  copy  of  Poussin,  only  (if  my 
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memory  serve  me  right),  a  little  more  papery 
than  the  original." 

"I  liave  heard  it  said  (for  I  am  no  critic  my- 
self),  that  that  was  a  general  fault  of  poor 
Barry's  colouring-.  You  see  I  am  a  patriot  in 
my  pictures." 

"All  fair,  Sir,  all  fair.  I  like  Barry  myself. 
But  if  you're  fond  of  historical  paintings,  I 
should  recommend  you  to  look  at  some  of  Al- 
len's — Ah,  sir,  that  will  be  a  brilliant  fellow — 
you  '11  see." 

Hamond,  while  he  could  not  avoid  smiling 
at  this  piece  of  nationality  in  his  Northern 
friend,  promised  to  avail  himself  of  his  Sugges- 
tion, on  the  first  opportunity. 

"  That  is  a  bonnebouche  over  which  you  have 
the  green  curtain  drawn,"  said  Hunter. 

"  Only  a  portrait,"  said  Hamond,  in  a  care- 
less  tone,  blushing  deep  crimson,  at  the  same 
time. 

"  Now  that  you  talk  of  portraits,  Sir,"  said 
Hunter,  suddenly  recollecting  himself — "  you 
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remind  nie  of  a  commission  vvhich  ray  wif'e 
gave  me,  when  she  knew  I  was  Coming  to  see 
you.  There  is  a  cousin  of  hers  lodging  in 
your  neighbourhood,  at  Mr.  Falahee's,  a  Miss 
O'Brien— " 

"  I  have  heard  of  her,  "  said  Haraond,  "  but 
I  had  no  suspicion  that  she  was  a  relative  of 
Mrs.  Hunter's.  Even  the  identity  of  the  names 
had  escaped  my  recollection.  She  had  a  fever 
lately,  I  believe  ?" 

"  She  had — almost  iraniediately  after  your 
convalescence.  It  was  a  most  extraordinary 
circumstance  how  she  could  have  taken  the 
contagion,  for  though  she  was  attentive  to  the 
poor  people  about  her,  she  never  went  in  dan- 
ger of  the  disease. — However,  she  has,  it  seems, 
got  some  message  for  you,  vvhich  she  longs  to 
deliver  in  person." 

"  From from  whom?"    Hamond  asked, 

hesitatingly. 

"Froma  friend  of  ours,  with  whom  she  spent 
a  considerable  time  on  the  continent.     Excuse 
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me,  my  dear  Sir,"  he  added,  laying  his  hand  on 
Hamond's  arm,  as  he  observed  his  head  droop 
suddenly,  and  his  cheek  whiten — "  I  am  intrud- 
ing  strangely  on  matters  of  so  deep  an  interest 
to  you,but  I  am  amere  agent — yet  no  cold  one 
either." 

"  Pray,  do  not  use  ceremony  with  me,"  said 
Hamond,  still  trembling  with  an  agitation 
which  he  could  not  command.  "  Talk  of  Lady 
Emily  and  her  friend,  as  you  would  of  indiffe- 
rent persons,  My  heart  is  interested  in  what 
you  said,  rather  froni  a  long  and  bad  habit  in 
which  I  indulged  it,  than  from  the  positive  ex- 
istence  of  any  strong  feeling,  one  way  or  an- 
other." 

"  Sinceyou  permit-me  to  use  the  privilege  of 
an  old  acquaintance  already,"  said  Hunter,  "  I 
will  teil  you  that  Lady  Emily,  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,of  which  you  must  have  heard" 
(Hamond  bowed) — "  expressed  in  a  letter  which 
she  wrote  to  my  wife,  a  strong  wish  to  see  you 
— in  Order  to  explain  some  raistake,  which  had 
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at  the  first  occasioned  the  misunderstanding 
that  led  to  your  Separation.  That  wish  she 
again  expressed,  more  recently,  to  our  frieiid 
Miss  O'Brien." 

*'  I  understaud  you,"  said  Hamond,  with  firm- 
ness,  "  but  niy  answer  to  this  is  brief.  Wheti 
Lady  Eiuily  rejected  me,  and  married  another, 
she  exercised  a  deliberate  judginent,  and  I  did 
not  seek  to  obtrude  ray  vexed  and  disappointed 
feelings  upon  her.  I  forgive  her  sincerely — 
fully — but  I  never  will — never  cau,  see  or  speak 
to  her." 

"And  yet  you  forgive  her!  Ah,  my  dear 
friend,  that  is  not  the  language  of  forgiveness. 
It  is  not  the  forgiveness  which  is  required  from 
US, in  return  for  the  pardon  which  we  all  need  for 
our  own  transgressions.  How  would  you  feel,  if 
whenyou  solicited  that  pardon  from  the  Being 
whom  all  offend,  more  or  less,  the  answer  re- 
turned  from  the  seat  of  mercy,  were,  '  I  forgive 
you — but  I  never  will  see  you — leave  my  para- 
dise  for  ever.' " 
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"  Your  rebuke  is  just,  Mr.  Hunter — but  ad- 
mitting  that  it  is  so,  of  what  use  could  it  be  to 
renew  an  acquaintance  that  would  only  bring 
back  intolerable  recollections  to  both  parties  ^ 
Our  hearts  and  our  persons  are  both  changed 
now.  I  suppose  I  should  scarcely  know  Emily, 
nor  be  known  by  her.  For  myself,  I  am  con- 
V  scious  that  the  world  and  my  own — ill  teniper, 
perhaps — have  altered  me  strangely — ^^and 
where  Emily  might  expect  to  find  some  re- 
mains  of  the  warm  and  enthusiastic  nature 
that  she  once  said  she  loved,  she  would  only 
be  shocked  to  meet  a  dark  and  morose  temper, 
a  furrowed  cheek,  and  broken  spirit  in  her  old 
love.  Let  us  not  meet  then  to  give  pain  to 
each  other.  We  are  not  very  far,  perhaps,  from 
theclose  of  all  our  anxieties. — Letus  thensteal 
quietly  from  the  world.  Let  us  not  vex  the 
fallen  evening  of  our  days  (since  fate  has  made 
US  hurry  through  our  noon)  with  storms  which 
are  only  the  right  of  youth  and  youthful 
passion." 
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"Ifyouknewthecircurastancesunderwhich 
she  expressed  her  wishes,"  said  Hunter  gravely, 
"  it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  prevail  on  you." 

Hamond  looked  keenly  into  liis  eyes.  "  You 
are  aware,"  the  other  continued,  "  that  her 
health  had  been  sufFering  for  many  years  ?" 

Ever  ready  to  anticipate  the  most  glooniy 
posture  of  afFairs,  Hamond  novv  listened  with 
a  suspense  approaching  to  agony.  Hunter  too 
seemed  to  pause,  as  if  affected  by  some  unusual 
emotion. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  resurned,  "  part  of  ray  com- 
mission  is  conditional — and  as  I  have  the  liberty 
of  reserving  it  to  mj^self,  in  case  you  shouldf 
consent  to  come  and  see  us,  I  am  anxious  to 
prevail  on  you — for  it  is  of  a  nature  that  I  had 

rather  trust  to  other  Ups  than "  Hamond 

here  interrupted  him. 

"If  all  this,  Mr.  Hunter,"  said  he,  speaking 
in  a  hoarse  low  voice,  and  almost  sinking  with 
apprehension — "  if  this  has  been  only  a  prepa- 

ration  to  let  me  know  that  Emily  Bury  is ~ 

G   2 
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that  the  worst  possible  calamity  in  this  world 
has  befallen  me — it  would  be  better,  perhaps, 
ihat  the  conversation  should  rest  here." 

"  I  will  only  confine  myself  to  my  com- 
mission,"  said  Huntev.  "  Our  cousin  has  a 
message  for  you.' 

"  I  understand,"  said  Hamond,  endeavour- 
ing  to  command  himself  while  he  gazed  on 
the  other  with  an  absent  and  dreadfully 
ghastly  eye.  "  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Hunter — you 
have  discharged  your  part  well  and  feelingly." 
"  I  will  not  leave  until  you  proniise  to  meet 
Miss  O'Brien  at  our  place." 

"  I  will,  I  will,  but  not  now — O,  not  now." 
"  In  the  next  month  then  ?" 
"  Be  it  so,"  said  Hamond,  rushing  out  of 
the  room. 

"  Poor  fellow  \"  exclaimed   Hunter,  as  he 

rode  away,  "  it  will  be  a  long  time   to  keep 

him  in  pain — but  the  women  will  allow  no- 

body  to  meddle  with  matters  of  this  kind  but 

hemselves." 


CHAPTER  X. 


If  thou  be'est  dead,  why  does  thy  shadow  fright  me  1 
Sure  'tis  because  I  live  ;  were  I  but  certaia 
To  meet  thee  in  one  grave,  and  tbat  our  dust 
Might  have  the  privilege  to  mix  in  silence — 
How  quickly  should  my  soul  sbake  off  this  burthen  ! 

The  Night  Walker. 

We  now  find  ourselves  in  the  position 
in  which  our  tale  commenced,  when,  as 
the  reader  may  remember,  we  left  Mr. 
Charles  Lane  seated  at  Mr.  Falahee's  fireside, 
and  expecting  the  entrance  of  their  fair 
lodger.  In  a  fevv  minutes  the  lady  made  her 
appearance,  prepared  for  the  excursion  which 
she  meditated,  and  in  a  very  fevv  more,  she 
and  Mr.  Lane  \Yere  on  the  road  leading  to  the 
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house    of  Mr.   Hunter,   vvhere   she   proposed 
spending  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  lady  did  not  feel 
pleased  witli  her  Company,  or  that  she  had 
some  secret  cause  for  anxiety,  her  young 
squire  observed  that  she  was  more,  far  more 
than  usually  meditative  after  they  left  the 
house — so  miich  so,  as  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  observa- 
tions,  which  caused  hira  no  slight  degree  of 
labour  in  concocting.  They  rode  by  Knock 
Patrick  (a  hill  which  is  said  to  rise  by  a 
gradual  ascent  from  Dublin),  and  he  pointed 
out  to  her  with  bis  switch,  the  chair  of  rough 
stones,  near  the  ruined  church,  in  which  the 
great  patron  Saint  Patrick  had  rested,  after 
bis  apostolic  toils,  including  all  the  western 
districts  in  one  general  benediction — he 
shewed  her  the  well,  at  which  the  holy  man 
had  nearly  escaped  poisoning,  and  related 
at  füll  length  the  legend  of  the  Munster 
Dido,    the    foundress    of   Shanet    Castle,   a 
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Singular  and  striking  fortification,  which 
occupied  the  whole  summit  of  a  craggy 
hillock  toward  the  south.  But  all  his  elo- 
quence  was  in  vain.  Miss  O'Brien  said  "  no" 
when  he  expected  her  to  say  "  yes" — laiighed 
when  she  ought  to  have  been  shocked — and 
used  an  exclamation  of  really  appropriate 
horror  or  compassion,  when  politeness  should 
have  made  her  laugh  at  some  piece  of  bar- 
barous  joke-slaughter.  He  was  perfectly 
satisfied,  nevertheless,  that  this  inattention 
could  not  be  the  result  of  pride  in  Miss 
O'Brien,  for  though  she  was  no  favourite  of 
his,  he  always  remarked  an  almost  too  acute 
anxiety  in  her  manner,  to  avoid  the  slightest 
possibility  of  giving  pain  by  any  assumption 
of  superiority.  Indeed,  she  sonietimes  carried 
her  condescension  to  an  extent  that  young 
Lane  would  have  thought  a  step  too  low  for 
himself,  and  was  very  careful  to  observe  and 
acknowledge  with  the  ready  sweetness  which 
is  so  peculiar  to  high  rank  and  intellect,  the 
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homely  courtesies  of  the  poorest  peasants 
that  passed  her  on  the  road.  Mr.  Lane,  too, 
was  quicksighted  enough  (although  he  was 
a  kind  of  blockhead  in  his  own  way)  to  per- 
ceive  that  this  eager  humility  was  an  assumed 
or  engrafted  portion  of  the  lady's  character — 
and  that  her  natural  temper  was  directly 
opposite  to  it. 

They  parted,  at  length,  at  Mr.  Hunter's 
door  (the  young  gentleman  not  half  satisfied 
with  the  impression  he  had  been  able  to  make 
of  his  own  cleverness  on  the  lady's  mind), 
and  Miss  O'ßrien  entered  the  house  of  her 
friend.  T^he  lady  of  the  house  was  alone  in 
her  drawing-roora. 

"  Welcome,  a  thousand,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  Irish  welcomes,  my  own  darling 
friend,"  she  exclaimed  affectionately,  as 
Miss  O'Brien  entered.  The  latter  endea- 
voured  to  speak,  but  could  only  fling  her  arms 
about  Martha's  neck,  and  weep  loudly  and 
bitterly. 
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"  Is  he  come  ?"  she  at  length  asked,  in 
deep  agilation. 

"  Not  yet — but  \ve  expect  him  every  hour. 
He  renevved  his  promise  most  earnestly  yes- 
terday  evening." 

"  Oh  Martha,  I  fear  I  have  miscalculated 
ray  firmness.  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
turn  back  at  this  moment,  and  run  into  some 
Beeret  place,  and  die  at  once,  and  in  silence. 
My  heart  shudders  when  I  think  of  vvhat  I 
have  undertaken." 

"  Ah,  now,  what  weakness  this  is,  my  dear 
friend  ! — 'Tis  but  an  hour's  exertion,  and  con- 
sider  what  peace  of  mind  it  will  purchase  you. 
For  the  sake  of  my  poor  friend  Hamond  too, 
I  would  advise  you  to  sacrifice  your  own  feel- 
ings  as  much  as  possible.     Do,  now,  love!" 

"  I  will,  Martha — but  I  fear— I  know  how 
he  must  feel.  However,  I  will  try  to  exert 
myself." 

They  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
Martha  Hunter  (we  take  the  liberty  of  retain- 
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ing  the  familiär  appellation  of  her  youthful 
days)  holding  Miss  O'Brieu's  band  between 
both  hers,   and   turning   towards    her   a  face 
which  was  filled  with  the  sweetest  interest  in 
the   World — a  face  in  which  the    sedateness 
of  the  mother  and  the  wife  had  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  overshadovved   the  beaming 
aftection  of  the  girlish  enthusiast — a  face  as 
clear,  open,  and  serene  as  a  summer  forenoon, 
which  had  never  feit  any  stormier  changes  than 
that  with  which  it  was  now  gently  clouded — 
the  grief  of  ready  sympathy  for  a  dear  friend's 
woe.      But  Martha   had  passed  through  life 
without  a   care    or    disappointment    of    any 
serious  kind. — She  was  born  to  a  moderate 
fortune — she  met  a  young   gentleman  whom 
she    liked    for  a   husband,  and    she   married 
him — she   longed   for   children,  and  she  had 
them — two  fine  boys — then    she  wished   for 
a  girl,  and  a   girl    appears — every  thing,  in 
fact,  had  run  on  so  limberly  with  her,  that  if 
it  were  not  for  some  rogue's  tearing  down  her 
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o-arden  fences  on  one  occasion  for  firing — 
and  tluit  tbe  drawing-room  window  was  three 
inches  too  high  to  enable  her  to  see  the 
Shannon  from  the  sofa,  slie  might  be  said  to 
be  a  happy  wonian. 

To  jiidge,  hovvever,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  lady  who  sat  next  her,  the  reader,  though 
he  has  yet  heard  little  of  her  personal  history, 
had  not,  hitherto,  been  in  any  great  danger  of 
pining  from  an  excess  of  good  fortune,  like 
the  merry  widow  of  Cornhill.  The  autumn 
of  a  once  brilliant  beauty  yet  lingered  in  her 
face  and  form — but  it  had  that  air  of  sudden 
and  untimely  change,  which  shewed  as  if  the 
causes  of  its  gentle  decay  had  been  accidental 
rather  than  natural.  The  contrast  in  the 
expression  and  appearance  of  both  coun- 
tenances  was  such  as  a  painter,  fond  of 
lingering  on  the  pictures  of  female  loveliness 
and  interest,  might  have  seen  with  a  deliglited 
eye. 

While  both  yemained  thus  silent  and  mo- 
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tionless,  indulging  the  long  caress  in  the  mute 
intelligence  of  old  afFection,  they  were  sud- 
denly  startled  by  a  knock  at  the  hall  door. 
Miss  O'Brien  rose  frora  her  seat. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  Mrs.  Hunter, 
"  perhaps  'tis  only  Hunter." 

"  Oh,  it  is  he,  Martha — the  very  knock — 
that  hesitating  knock — how  often  has  my 
heart  bounded  to   it ! — but   'tis  over — All  is 


over  now  ; 


1'^ 


"  Be  comforted,  I  entreat  you." 

"  They  have  opened  the  door/'  Miss  O'Brien 
added,  grasping  Martha's  arm  hard,  and 
putting  back  the  curls  from  her  ear — "I  hear 
him — stop!  hush  I — "  she  listened  and  bent 
forward  in  an  agony  of  attention — "'Tis — 'tis 
he — that  voice — though  deeper,  and  more  sor- 
rowful  in  its  tone — Oh,  Martha,  I  can  never 
doit!  Oh  hide  me,  my  dear  friend,  cover 
me — let  me  fly  any  where  rather  than  meet 
him  !" 

"  My   darling — ah,  my   own  darling,   take 
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courage,"  Martha  exclaimed.flinging  her  arms 
around  the  neck  of  her  trembling  friend,  and 
mingling  her  tears  and  caresses.  "  Will  you 
give  all  up  now,  after  whole  years  wasted  in 
preparation.  Whatwill  Hunter  say  to  you," 
she  added  cheerfully,  "after  the  great  fib  you 
raade  him  teil?" 

"  There  again,  Martha — vvhat  if  he  should 
revolt  from  that  cruel  deceit !  He  will  do  so — 
I  am  sure — and  the  breach  will  be  made  wider 
than  ever." 

"  How  can  you  think  so  hardly  of  him  ? 
Have  you  no  claims^  then? — Am  I  not  your 
confidant,  and  do  I  not  know  your  secret  Ser- 
vices, your  kind  anxieties,  and  your  long  suf- 
fering  last  summer  in  consequence  V 

This  last  reflection  seemed  to  inspire  the  trem- 
bling lady  with  a  greater  portion  of  confidence 
than  she  had  hitherto  feit,  and  she  followed 
Martha  to  her  dressing-room  in  some  degree 
of  composure,  where  her  fair  friend  disencum- 
bered  her,  with  her  own   hands,  of  her  riding 
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dress,  and  the  Leghorn  hat  vvith  silk  handker- 
chief  plainly  tied  over  and  fastened  underneath 
the  chin,  which  formed  the  then  populär,  and, 
to  our  taste,  graceful  Substitute  for  the  round 
hat  commonly  used. 

VV^e  will  leave  the  ladies  to  prepare,  as  vacH 
as  they  rnay,  for  this  meeling-  (which  seems  to 
be  such  a  terribleafFair,  whatever  the  reason  of 
it  is),  while  we  return  once  more  to  Castle 
Hamond,  the  proprietorof  which  was  preparing 
with  no  less  anxiety  for  the  promised  inter- 
view with  the  last  friend  of  his  once  loved 
Emily — his  first  and  last  affection.  This  true 
lover  had  led  a  wretched  life  from  the  day  of 
Mr.  Hunter's  visit ;  and  all  the  exertions  of  his 
religious  and  philosophical  mind  were  insuf- 
ficer.t  to  suppress  the  rebellious  sorrow  that 
laboured  at  his  heart.  The  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  his  person,  as  well  as  in  his 
mind,  may,  liovvever,  be  most  easily  indicated, 
by  introducing  the  reader  into  his  apartment, 
as  it  appeared  when  Remmy  O'Lone  entered 
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it,  kettle  in  band,  on  the  morning  of  this  very 
day,  a  few  hours  after  the  wren-boys  had  de- 
parted. 

Hamond  was  then  seated  at  his  solitary 
breakfast-table,  in  the  same  dress  which  we 
have  Seen  him  wear  ou  board  the  hooker — a 
blue  frieze  jacket  and  trowsers,  with  a  black 
silk  handkerchief  tied  loosely  about  his  neck — 
his  band  clenched  fast,  and  supporting  his  fore- 
head,  as  he  leaned  upon  the  table.  He  suf- 
fered  Remmy  to  make  the  tea,  lay  the  toast, 
and  go  through  all  the  necessary  preparations, 
without  seeming  to  be  once  conscious  of  his 
presence.  When  he  raised  his  head,  at  length, 
in  Order  to  answer  a  question  put  by  the  latter, 
the  appearance  of  his  countenance  was  such 
as  made  Remmy  Start  and  gape  with  horror. 
His  eyes  had  sank  deep  in  their  sockets,  while 
the  lids  were  red,  and  the  balls  sullen  and  blood- 
shot — his  lean  and  rather  furrowed  cheeks 
had  assumed  the  pallid  yellowness  of  death — 
his  forehead  and  temples  were  shrivelled,  dry. 
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and  bony,  his  hair  sapless  and  staring,  like 
that  of  a  man  wasted  by  disease — his  ups 
chipped  and  dragged — and  altogether  an  air  of 
desolation  and  anxiety  about  him,  which  no- 
thing less  than  a  luxurious  indulgence  of  long 
sorrow  could  have  produced.  His  voice,  as  he 
spoke  to  Remmy,  was  rough,  harsh,  and 
husky,  and  the  sharpness  and  suddenness  of 
his  manner  shewed  asif  his  mindwere  in  some 
degree  shaken  by  the  continuance  of  painfui 
and  labourious  reflection. 

"I  will  walk  there,"  he  said,  in  reply  to 
Remmy's  question.  "  Leave  me  now,  and  do 
not  come  until  I  send  for  you." 

Remmy  left  the  room. 

"  Yes  !"  said  Hamond,  starting  up  from  the 
table  and  making  the  door  fast.  "  I  will  meet 
this  envoy.  A  dying  message — or  dying 
gift,  perhaps — No  matter  !  Inhuman  as  she 
was,  I  can't  forget  that  I  have  loved  her — and 
her  last  thought,  and  her  last  present  will  b  j 
dear  to  me,  for  they  can  never  change.     Oh, 
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Emily,  why  did  you  wrong  yourself  and  me 
sofoully?  When  all  the  world  left  you — when 
you  were  lying  on  your  death-bed  in  a  foreign 
land,  did  you  remember  old  times?  did  you 
think  of'Hamond  and  bis  injuries  with  regret? 
and  if  so,  why  was  I  not  apprised  of  your  re- 
pentance ;  why  was  I  not  kneeling  at  your  bed- 
side,  to  comfort  the  spiritthat  I  loved  with  the 
words  of  forgiveness  and  affection  ? — But  no  \" 
he  added,  stampirig  bis  foot  against  the  floor, 
and  setting  bis  teeth  hard  in  a  sterner  niood — 
*'  Let  me  not  fool  my  nature.  She  died  the 
death  she  earned  for  berself — the  death  of  the 
proud  and  the  bigh-bearted.  Let  me  rather 
rejoice  that  it  is  so — for  in  her  grave  alone 
could  she  become  again  the  objöct  of  Hamond's 
love.  I  could  not  teil  her,  bving,  as  I  now  teil 
her,  dead,  that  her  image  is  still  treasured 
among  the  dearestraemories  of  my  heart — that 
Emily  Bury,  the  young,  the  gay,  the  tender, 
and  the  gentle,  is  still  the  queen  of  that  blank 
and    desolate    region.       My    heart    is    worn. 
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Emily,"  he  went  on,  raising  his  outstretched 
arras  as  if  in  invocation  of  some  listening  spirit 
— "its  afFections  are  growncold — its  passions, 
all  but  this    undying    one,   are   blasted    and 
numbed  within  their  dens — its  earthly  hopes 
are  withered,  and  all  its  sources  of  enjoyment 
broken    up — yet   even   tbere    you   have    not 
ceased  to  govern.     The  interval  of  niany  years 
of  gloora  has  not  yet  banished   from  its  de- 
serted  Chambers  the  influence  of  your  sunny 
sniiles — the  echo    of  that  voice   that  poured 
comfort  on  it  when  it  was  wounded  and  torn 
by  the   haughty  insolence    of  the    worthless 
World  around  you,  still  lingers  on  its  fibres, 
and  tempers  the  dreary  voice  of  raemory  with 
a  tone  of  sweetness  that  time  and  sorrow  can 
never  utterly  destroy." 

After  pacing  his  chamber  in  silence  for  a 
few  minutes, he  would  again  stop  suddenly,  and, 
with  alook  of  absence  and  wonder,  askhimself 
whether  the  events,  that  had  lately  chequered 
the  solemn  monotony  of  his  lonely  life  with 
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a,  shade  of  still  darker  feeling,  were  indeed  all 
real.  Dead !  Emily  Bury  dead !  Was  there 
actually  an  end  of  all  hope  ?  Had  the  vvorld 
lost  her  for  ever?  Should  he  never  indeed  see 
her  on  earth  again?  She  was  cold— dead — 
coffined — the  earth  was  over  her — the  heavy 
grave-stone  was  pressing  on  her  light  and  fra- 
gile form — She  was  gone  from  hira  for  ever 
and  ever ! 

"  It  is  past  and  done,"  said  he,  "  and  all  that 
remains  to  nie  is  to  master  as  I  may  the  dis- 
quietudeofmy  own  heart.  This  high-born 
friend  of  hers  would  probe  and  humble  me — 
she  would  try  me  with  a  tale  of  deep  interest. 
She  shall  fail.  I  will  hear  her  message,  and 
take  her  death-gift  with  a  stony  eye  and  an  un- 
moved  demeanour.  I  will  shew  her,  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  proud  to  subdue  the 
will  of  all  whora  they  hold  within  their  influ- 
ence.  My  heart  may  burst  within  me  while 
she  speaks,  but  my  eye  and  tongue  shall  teil 
no  tales.     I  will  be  cold  as  raarble — cold  as 
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Emily  was — is — cold  as  my  own  heavy  heart — 
as  the  grave-stone  that  divid.es  us." 

Havingfortified  his  spirits  in  this  resolution, 
he  rose  from  his  untasted  breakfast,  and,  with 
few  preparations  of  the  teilet,  took  his  way 
over  the  fields  to  Mr.  Hunter's  residence. 

It  was  nearly  dusk  wheu  he  arrived  there. 
Mr.  Hunter  was  not  yet  returned  froni  a  neigh- 
bouring  court  of  petty  sessions,  where  he  had 
spent  the  day ;  and  a  /jee/er,  in  undress,  who 
opened  the  door  to  Mr.  Hamond,  went  to  in- 
form the  lady  of  the  hoüseof  his  arrival,  while 
he  entered  a  neat  parlour  on  the  ground  floor, 
which  was  made  "  a  double  debt  to  pay," — a 
kind  of  study  and  sitting-room.     Here  he  sat, 
endeavouring  to  put  on  a  hardness,  and  even 
roughness  of  demeanour,  than  which  nothing 
CQuid  be  more  foreign  to  his  character. 

His  agitation  however,  returned  upon  him 
with  a  sudden  force  when  he  heard  the 
rustling  of  female  dresses  in  the  hall  outside. 
There  was  a  pause  of  several  seconds  when 
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they  approached  the  door,  and  Hamond  could 
hear  some  whispered  words  of  encouragement, 
answered  by  a  sliort  sigh.  Tbe  door  at  length 
opened,  and  two  ladies  entered.  The  light 
was  not  strong  enough  to  enable  Hamond  to 
distinguish  tlie  countenances  of  both  as  per- 
fectlv  as  he  micrht  have  wished ;  but  he  had 
not  much  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  sweet- 
tempered  companion  of  Emily  Bury.  Pre- 
pared  as  he  was  to  act  the  stoic,  he  could  not 
resist  the  winning  kindness  of  her  manner, 
when  slie  walked  towards  him  and  held  out 
her  hand  with  a  smile  of  real  gladness.  There 
are  some  people  in  the  world  whose  whole 
existence  appears  to  be  coraposed  of  acts, 
thoughts,  and  wishes  of  benevolence,  and 
whose  happiness  is  made  upof  the  joys  which 
they  are  able  to  confer  on  others  reflected  back 
upon  their  own  hearts.  Their  very  raanner 
informs  you  that  your  presence  gives  them 
pleasure — that  your  happiness  is  sincerely 
desired  by  them — their  smiles  are  too  sweet 
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and  kind  for  mere  acting — and  Ihe  very  tone 
of  their  voice  seems  as  if  it  were  tuned  to 
please  your  ear.  In  no  country  in  the  vvorld 
do  warm  and  generous  natures  of  this  kind 
abound  niore  than  in  Ireland,  and  in  no  part 
of  Ireland  could  one  individual  be  found  more 
highly  gifted  with  it  than  Martha  Hunter. 
Hamond  feit  his  heart  soften  within  him, 
when  she  gave  him  her  band  and  inquired 
with  an  interest,  which  he  saw  was  not  as- 
sumed,  for  his  heallh  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  present  ife. 

"  But  I  raust  not  be  so  selfish,  Mr. 
Hamond,"  said  she,  turning  towards  the  other 
lady,  "  as  to  gratify  my  own  anxiety  while 
yours  remains  yet  unsatisfied.  Another  time 
you  shall  teil  your  old  friend  Martha,  all  that 
has  happened  to  you  since  our  last  meeting. 
Here  is  my  friend,  Miss  O'Brien,  who  has  news 
for  you  that  you  are  more  eager  to  hear.  You 
have  seen  the  lady  before  now  at  a  distance, 
she  teils  me — "     Then  in  a  low  voice  to  her 
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fair  friend,  as  she  feit  her  band  grow  cold  and 
tremble  within  her  grasp — "  For  shame,  dar- 
ling,  will  you  not  be  firm  yet?  Coiisider  all 
that  depends  upon  it." 

Hamond  bowed  to  Miss  O'Brien.  "I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Miss  O'Brien's 
name  frequently  raentioned  in  a  vvay  that  was 
most  honourable  to  herseif — and  I  believe  I 
can  guess  at  the  occasion  to  which  Mrs. 
Hunter  alludes.  My  servant  was  enthusiastic 
in  his  description  of  Miss  O'Brien's  heroism 
on  that  occasion." 

"  Oh,  she  is  quite  a  little  warrior,  Sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Hunter,  "  but  apropos  of  warriors,  I  think 
I  hear  one  of  my  young  rogues  beating  his 
drura  a  note  too  loud  in  the  meadow.  My 
absence  too  may  relieve  me  from  some  degree 
of  unwelcome  feeling.  Make  acquaintance 
then  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  I  can  teil  you, 
Mr.  Hamond,  this  lady  is  worth  your  knowing. 
Courage,"  she  again  added,  sotto  voce,  to  Miss 
O'Brien,  as  she  passed  her,  "  Was  not  that 
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well  thrown  out?  I  will  take  care  that  no- 
body  shall  disturb  you,  or  remain  withiu 
Hearing." 

A  pause  of  some  embarrassment  to  the  lady 
and  genüeraan  took  place  when  Martha  left 
the  room.  The  former,  however,  feeling  the 
necessity  for  exertion,  stimulated  by  the 
pressing  nature  of  the  occasion  into  some- 
thing  like  self-command,  and  at  once  throw- 
ing  ofF  all  mere  weakness,  assumed,  in  a  fevv 
moraents,  an  easy  and  natural  carriage,  while 
Hamond,  remembering  his  own  resolution, 
returned  once  more  to  his  cold  and  darkly 
morose  demeanour. 

"  My  friend,  Mr.  Hunter,  has  made  you 
aware,  I  believe,  of  the  occasion  which  in- 
duced  me  to  request  the  favour  of  this  inter- 
view," Said  Miss  O'Brien,  at  length. 

"He  has,"  said  Hamond,  calmly,  "and  has 
relieved  you  in  some  degree  from  what  must 
have  been  a  painful  undertaking  to  one  of  so 
benevolent  a   disposition    as    I    know    Miss 
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O'Brien  to  possess.  You  were  the  friend  oi 
Lady  E on  the  continent?" 

"  Pray  do  not  call  her  by  that  name,"  said 
Miss  O'Btien.  "  She  had  reason  to  be  weary 
of  it  herseif — and  in  my  ears  I  am  sure  it  is 
an  ungrateful  sound.  Let  us  speak  of  her  as 
Emily  Biiry,  for  it  was  only  while  she  bore 
that  nauie  that  I  could  ever  esteem  or  love 
her." 

"  Yet  you  were  her  friend  long  afterward,  I 
understand." 

"  Friendship  is  but  lightly  grounded  that 
will  grow  cold  at  sight  of  a  friend's  error, 
particularly  if  that  error  should  be  follovved 
by  a  punishraent  so  severe  as  hers.  You 
thought  her  beautiful  once,  Mr.  Hamond,  but 
you  would  have  been  shocked  to  see  the 
startling  havoc  that  nine  years  of  sorrow  and 
of  sickness  had  made  with  her  loveliness, 
before  I  left  France.  This  trinket  was  hers," 
Miss  O'Brien  continued,  handing  hini  a  small 
miniature  set  in  goid,     "  It  is  ihe  same  which 
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you  returntd  her  on  the  morning  of  your 
departure  from  Dublin,  though  soine  circum- 
stances  prevented  its  reaching  her  hands  for  a 
long  time  after.  She  wished  that  you  would 
take  it  oiice  luore,  as  a  token  that  you  forgot 
and  forgave.  Look — that  discolouring  on  the 
gold  was  made  by  her  ovvn  tears.  Does  not 
that  touch  hini?"  she  added  to  herseif,  as  he 
took  the  miniature  coldly,  and  without  looking 
on  it  placed  it  in  his  bosom. 

•*I  have  long  since  taught  myself  to  con- 
sider  the  one  as  my  duty,"  said  Haraond. 
**  For  the  other — but,  pray,  let  us  pass  to  an- 
other  subject.  Emily  and  I  have  had  but  a 
hard  life  here. — Her  sufFerings,  I  hope,  are 
ended — and  mine  shall  not  be  tamely  fostered. 
I  have  long  since  discovered  the  secret  of  my 
ovvn  mistaken  hope — and  found  the  eure  too. 
I  have  entrenched  myself  in  this  hill  solitude, 
where  I  once  more  breathe  the  air  of  content 
and  freedom.  I  hang  my  peace  upon  the  hu- 
mour  of  no  high-born  coquette.     (You  will 
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forgive  nie  for  having  learued  to  speak  coarsely). 
I  watch  no  beck.  I  court  no  smile.  My  heart 
does  not,  as  it  once  did,  start,  like  a  coward's, 
at  every  sudden  footfall.  I  walk,  or  write,  or 
read  the  vvhole  day  long,  or  eise  sit  at  ease  by 
my  turf  fire,  and  think  what  a  happy  man 
Adam  might  have  been,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
rib  he  lost  in  paiadise." 

'■  Yet,"  said  Miss  O'Brien,  entering  freely 
into  the  spirit  of  Hamond's  thoughts,  though 
she  could  have  dispensed  with  the  politeness 
of  the  last  sneer,  "  if  it  be  fear  that  induces 
you  to  turn  anchoret,  there  is  but  little  merit 
in  this  Parthian  warfare.  The  world — the  busy 
World  has  joys  ibr  the  deserving  as  well  as 
for  the  ingrate  and  the  proud  one.  Why 
should  we  leave  them  the  undivided  enjoyraent 
of  those  pleasures,  when  we  might  meet  and 
«hare  them  in  calm  and  steady  defiance  ?" 

"  You  should  be  wiser,"  replied  Hamond, 
shakinghis  head  :  "  You  will  forgive  my  saying 
tiiat  you  are  an  eneniy  who  must  be  fled — not 
II  2 
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fought  vvith.  In  our  slrife  wilh  you  vre  must 
keep  our  hearts  out  ofeye-shot — You  make  our 
ears  the  traitors  to  our  peace — for  tliere  is  a 
seductive  and  overwhelming  grace  in  the  very 
fnusic  of  your  accents.  What?  Defy  you? 
Ah,  no —  I  thought  that  once,  and  uiy  heart 
bled  for  it — and  all  that  remains  to  me,  as  you 
perceive,  is  to  use  the  privilege  of  a  beaten 
gamester — to  revile  and  tax  you  with  false 
play." 

"  I  de  not  know,  Mr.  Hamond,  vvhether  I  am 
to  take  what  you  said  as  fiattery  or  the  con- 
trary,  butit  has  a  stränge  mixture  ofboth/'said 
Miss  O'Brien,  who  feit  really  a  little  piqued  by 
the  bitter  virulence  of  his  manner.  "  You  say, 
you  were  once  mistaken?  Would  you  think," 
she  continued  more  playfully,  "  that  a  general 
did  his  duty,  who  would  change  his  whole  plan 
of  warfare  after  one  defeat  ?  That  is  a  brief  ex- 
perience.  Besides,  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
hermit  in  his  silent  solitude,  might  sustain  as 
painful  a  contest  with  the  memory  of  the  vvorld 
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as  those  who  live  in  the  midst  of  its  allurements 
with  its  real  dangers?     Does  he  not  buy  his 
safety  with  an  enduring  sameness  of  regret  that 
makes  those  dangers  look  alrnost  amiable  in 
the  comparison?     Are  there  not  moraents  of 
intolerable  reflection,  when  contemplation  puts 
on  even  a  stormier  hue  than  action  itself,\vhen 
the  brain  is  almost  torn  asunder  by  the  violence 
of  its  own  thoughts,and  the  heartis  oppressed 
almost  to  breaking  with  the  memory  of  past 
social  happiness,  and  the  sense  of  present  lone- 
liness.     Must  you  not  sometimes  sit  down  and 
think  on  the  hopes  you  once  cherished — the 
vain  and  faded  visions  that  made   youth    so 
sweet — the  stirring  ainbition,  that  even   the 
apalhy  of  seclusion  cannot  subdue?  Oh,  I,  for 
my  own  part,  should  fear  the  solitude  that\vas 
peopled  by  iny  own  memory — the  silence  that 
my  own  gloomy  fancy  filled  with  sounds  long 
loved  and  lost  for  ever,  far  more  than  all  the 
mischief  that  the  laughing  world  in  its  worst 
nialicc  could  inflict  upon  me.     I  am  no  specu- 
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lator  in  human  nature,"  she  added,  relning  in 
the  flowing  torrent  of  enthusiasm  into  which 
she  had  been  betrayed,  and  speaking  in  an 
huinble  voice — "  but  if  I  have  erred,  your  ex- 
perience  will  set  me  right." 

*'  So  far  from  it,"  said  Hamond,  who  was 
inuch  Struck  with  the  manner  of  his  fair  com- 
panion — "  you  have  told  me  secrets  of  myself, 
which  surprise  and  startle  me." 

A  pause  here  occurred — when  Hamond,  who 
already  began  to  feel  strongly  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  the  lady's  frankness  and  ready  cor- 
diality,  petitioned  for  an  ample  detail  of  the 
circumstances  of  Lady  Emily's  life  on  the  con- 
tinent,  which  was  given  with  little  hesitation. 
The  conversation,as  it  had  been  long,  now  grew 
perfectly  familiär,  and  the  lady  and  gentleman 
talked  as  if  they  had  been  old  acquaintances. 
The  former,  at  length,  ventured  to  become 
inquisitive  in  her  turn. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  lady,  "  if  I  am  intru- 
sive.     But  you  have  already  given  me  half  a 
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confidence,  and  it  is  on  that  I  vvould  pre- 
sume." 

"  You  will  shew  me  a  kindness,"  said  Ha- 
mond,  '*  if  you  use  no  ceremony.  Pray,  speak 
freely." 

"  I  know  the  cause  of  your  retirement,"  said 
Miss  O'Brien,  after  once  more  holding  her 
peace  for  a  few  minutes.  "  Yet,  if  I  should 
judge  by  the  demeauour  of  Emily,  and  by  niy 
ovvn  heart,  I  should  say  that  your  state  was  far 
happier  than  hers  who  wronged  you." 

"  Why  should  you  think  it?" 

"  I  have  played  her  part — and  met  her  fate. 
Ay,  I  see,"  said  she,  as  Hamond  alniost  in- 
voluntarily  moved  his  chair  farther  from  her 
— •'  I  see  that  I  have  already  by  this  single 
avowal  forfeited  the  little  interest  which 
yuu  have  taken  in  niy  history.  I  am  hateful 
in  my  own  eyes,  and  must  be  so  to  all  who 
know  niy  guilt,  and  who  caniiot  know  niy 
penitence." 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Hamond,  "  I  hope — 
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I  —  I  have  no  reason  to  form  a  judgment. 
Playecl  her  part?" 

"  A  prouder,  viler  part  than  hers  appears  to 
you." 

"  It  cannot  be  !"  he  said,  with  a  vehemence 
that  made  her  start — "  You  have  not  broken 
plight — You  have  not  given  your  promise  to 
one,  and  your  band  to  another.  Played  Emily's 
part! — You  have  notdeceived,  decoyed,duped, 
and  blasted  the  heart  that  loved  you — that  lay 
for  years  at  your  feet  in  slavish  fondness — 
You  have  not  acted  thus — You  are  not  a  fiend 

— a  demon — a pardon  me  !" — he  added, 

suddenly  arresting  the  loudness  of  bis  passion, 
asMissO'Briencovered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  shrunk  back  in  her  chair.  "  The  violence 
of  my  recollections  compels  me  to  throw  aside 
the  decorum  that  is  due  from  me.  I  did  not 
remember  that  you  were  her  friend." 

"  Oh,  Sir,"  Said  the  lady,  "  this  is  the  very 
least  that  I  deserve.  I  wish  not  to  preserve 
a  misplaced  respect.      My  conscience  is  so 
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galled  with  the  burning  weight  of  my  errors — 
crimes  I  should  call  them — that  I  feel  a  dread- 
ful  luxury  in  avowing  them,  even  though  posi- 
tive contempt  and  detestation  must  be  the 
consequence.  Hear  nie,  I  entreat  you.  Since 
you  have  learned  enough  to  hate  me,  let  me 
teil  you  all.  For  you  can  seive  me  well.  You 
know  the  person  I  have  injured." 

Hamond  resiimed  his  chair  in  an  attitude 
half  irresolute,  half  attentive,  while  the  lady, 
retiring  still  further  into  the  shadow^,  thrown 
by  the  vvindovv  curtains  on  the  already  dark- 
ening  apartment,  spoke  in  a  tone  of  deep 
agitation. 

"  I  was  bound,  as  Emily  was,  to  a  young 
gentleman  whom  you  know,  and  who,  I  be- 
lieve,  sincerely  loved  me. — He  was  handsome, 
witty,  accomplished,  elegant  in  mind  and  man- 
ner— passionate,  and  young — but  lowly  born-  • 
at  least  it  seemed  so,  comparing  both  onr  for- 
tunes.  Indeed,  I  may  truly  say,  that  love  never 
was  deeper  than  his  for  me " 
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"  Pardon  me  once  more,"  said  Hamond,  ris- 
ing  impatiently — "  I  cannot  always  goverii  my- 
self.  This  is  not  a  tale  for  ears  like  mine,  that 
are  wearied  with  the  sounds  of  falsehood." 

"  You  will  not  treat  nie  so  unfairly/'  said 
Miss  O'Brien,  using  a  gentle  action  to  detain 
him  in  the  chair — "  Hear  all  that  I  would  say. 
— I  wish  not  to  escape  your  just  reproaches, 
if  you  should  find  me  worthy  of  them." 

Hamond ,  chafing  under  the  restraint,  returned 
to  his  seat,  while  Miss  O'Brien  continued. 
"  VVe  were  betrothed — bound  by  a  registered 
contract,  and  still  more  by  the  intelligence  that 
subsisted  between  our  hearts — but  yet,  united 
as  vve  were  by  anticipation,  it  was  my  hourly 
sport  to  play  upon  his  sensitive  nature — to 
awake  his  jealousy — to  see  him  watch  me  with 
an  anxious  glance  through  the  whirl  of  the 
ball  and  lout,  where  I  had  smiles  and  quips  for 
all  but  him — and  pretty  sentences  strung  up 
like  peails  for  every  ear  but  his — " 

"  Must  I  hear  this /''  said  Hamond,  strug- 
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gling  violently  with  himself — "  Fit  compa- 
nions!  Worthy  friends  !  Pray,  madam — let  nie 
beg-" 

"  I  loved  to  see  him,"  Miss  O'Brien  con- 
tinued,  not  heeding  Haraond's  impatience, 
"  when  he  afterward  crept  to  my  side  with  a 
pale  and  fVetted  brow — and  a  gentle  ancl  re- 
proachful  eye — I  loved  to  point  out  to  bis  no- 
tice  the  various  members  of  the  youthful  aris- 
tocracy  that  passed  us — to  speak  admiringly 
of  their  wealth — their  titles  and  high  birth — " 

"  Hold  !  torture  and  madness  ! — hold !"  Ha- 
mond  exclaimed,  starting  up  in  a  paroxysm  of 
ungovernable  fury,  and  flinging  the  chair  across 
the  room,  while  Miss  O'Brien  rccoiled  in  terror 
at  this  unexpected  burst  of  violence — "  What! 
taunt  him  with  bis  lowliness — with  the  Station 
of  life  in  which  the  mighty  Lord  of  life  and 
nature  had  placed  him?  Did  you  tax  that  poor 
being  with  the  will  of  Providence  ?  Why  do 
you  not  chide  the  wren  that  it  canuot  outsoar 
the  eagle?  or  those  dwarfish  shrubs  before  us. 
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that  they  do  not  uplift  their  boughs  above  tbat 
pine,  or  oak  ?  Shame  on  you  !  Shanie  and  sor- 
row  on  you  !  In  tbis  nianner  was  it  tbat  my 
brain  was  stung,  even  to  tbe  very  verge  of 
madness — I  feel  tbe  scourges  of  my  beait  re- 
newed — But  you  are  not  yet  too  late — You 
have  not  yet  flung  your  false  vile  person  into 
another's  arms — Your  injuredlove  niay  yet  be 
sougbt  and  satisfied — Ob,  fly  tben  ! — fly  (since 
you  speak  of  penitence)— return  to  tbat  poor 
wretcb's  feet — You  knovv  not  tbe  misery  he 
endures — You  know  not  bow  bis  beart  is  burn- 
ing  and  bis  soul  darkening  witbin  bim — bow 
restless  are  bis  nigbts — bow  bitter  is  bis  food 
— bow  lonely  are  bis  tbougbts — bow  be  bowls 
and  groans  in  tbe  anguisb  of  bis  spirit — You 
know  not  wbat  tbat  anguisb  is.  /  do.  Fly 
to  bim  !  Find  bim  out!  If  you  leave  a  corner 
of  tbe  eartb  unsearcbed,  and  save  bim  not, 
you  are  a  murderess  !  Seek  bim  out — fling 
yourself  at  bis  feet — moisten  tbe  dust  around 
tbem  witb  your  tears — and  if  bis  pride — bis 
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honest,  inj ured,  manly  pride,refuse  the  aniend, 
and  he  should  justly  spurn  you  in  your  humble- 
ness — go  then,  and  hide  you  in  your  shame, 
where  the  eye  of  man  may  never  look  upon 
you  niore,  and  pray  that  the  good  and  the  vir- 
tuous  may  forget  you,  for  a  blessing!" 

"  It  is  a  just  judgment  that  falls  upon  me," 
Said  the  lady,  falteringly,  "yet  I  vvould  be 
penitent."  Then  with  a  still  more  hesitating 
voice — "  But  where's  the  hope  froni  that?  He 
never  would  forgive  me." 

"  Go,  do  your  part,"  said  Hamond,  as  he 
passed  his  handkerchief  over  his  damp  and 
heated  brow — "your  sin  will  end,  at  least," 

"  Judge "  she  again  faltered  some  seconds 

— "Judge  by  your  ovvn  heart,  Sir.  If  she 
whom  you  once  loved,  Emily  Bury — pray  for- 
give my  boldness — but  if  she  were  now 
living  to " 

"  Peace!"  Hamond  exclaimed  sternly.  Then 
with  a  graver  and  gentler  tone,  "She's  in 
her  tomb,  young  lady — there  let  her  rest.     Her 
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fate  is  long-  since  in  His  hands,  in  vvhose  eye 
the  titles  and  distinctions  of  human  society  are 
nothing  more  than  the  holiday  sport  of  chil- 
dren  in  the  thought  of  serious  manhood.  And 
yet,  if  that  great  change  of  being  can  purify 
the  earthly  nature,  and  make  the  soul  once 
more  white  from  its  worldly  follies,  and  if  her 
spirit,"  he  continued,  raisinghis  hands  and  his 
eyes,  moist  with  tears,  to  heaven,  "  can  read 
the  heart  it  blio;hted — she  does  not  see  the 
silent  agony  of  that  heart  more  clearly  than  its 
füll  forgiveness  and  affection."  And  here,  as 
if  to  compensate  to  his  heart  for  the  privation 
which  he  had  before  so  coldly  inflicted  upon 
it,  he  drew  the  miniature  from  his  bosom,  and 
gazed  long  and  fondly  upon  it,  while  the  lady 
watched  him  with  an  emotion  which  almost 
bordered  on  tumultuousness. 

'*  I  ask  not  of  the  dead,"  she  said,  at  length, 
looking  fixedly  and  solemnly  upon  him.  "  I 
ask  of  that  Emily  whom,  living,  you  have 
loved,  and  who,  living,  wronged  you.    Suppose 
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she  lived  yet Do  not  start  nor  wave  your 

band  in  scorn — Such  things  have  been.  The 
grave  has  yielded  forth  its  tenants,  coffined 
and  shrouded  though  they  vvere — buried  men 
have  sat  again  beside  theirliving  friends — the 
sea  has  given  its  half-devoured  prey  to  life  and 
light  once  moie,  in  a  relenting  mood — mothers 
have  taken  to  their  bosoms  their  children  long 
thoughtdead — wives,  husbands — fathers,  sons 
— Might  this  not  be,  again  ?" 

Haraond  dropped  the  portrait  from  between 
his  hands,  and  remained  staring  on  the  Speaker 
in  an  attitude  as  set  and  stirless,  as  if  her  eye 
had  been  Medusa's,  while  she  continued: — 

"Suppose, — I  say,  Eugene  Hamond,  that 
Emily  Bury  lived  again,  would  your  hatred  re- 
vive  with  her?  Suppose — "  she  continued, 
panting  heavily,  and  wringing  her  extended 
hands —  "  say  that  she  stood  before  you  now, 
here  where  1  stand,  her  form  thus  drooped  in 
shame  and  penitence — her  hands  uplifted 
thus " 
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"Yes,"  Hamondsaid  hoarsely,  his  eyes  still 
rivetted  on  hers,  while  he  spoke  in  soliloquy — 
"  There  is  a  meaning  in  those  words,  wild  as 
theyare.  Is  notearth — earth? — death — death? 
Does  not  tlie  grave-stone  press  heavily  where 
it  has  been  laid  ?  The  tomb  is  not  so  merciful. 
It  is  impossible." 

"You  have  not  answered  me/'  said  thelady, 
bending  low  before  him — "  Suppose  that  she 
did  more  than  this— that  she  washed  the  earth 
before  you  with  her  tears — poured  out  the 
gushing  penitence  of  her  heart — and  thus  in 
her  agony  of  sorrow  flung  herseif  at " 

"Ha!  hold!  Stand  back!  Avoid  rae!" 
Hainond  almost  shrieked  in  a  tone  of  hoarse 
anger  and  horror,  while  she  used  the  action 
she  described — "  You  are  not  she — 'tis  false ! 
— Alive  ?  What,  living  ?  Near  me !  Speaking 
with  me !  Once  more,  I  bid  you  in  mercy 
teil  me  who  you  are — give  but  a  word — a  sign 
— My  heart  is  bursting — speak !  your  name — " 

"  You  have  guessed  it,  Hamond,  Emily !" 
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Uttering  a  buist  of  loud,  delirious  laughter, 
Hamond  extended  his  arnis,  but  his  strength 
failed  him  in  the  action,  and  he  staggered, 
groaning  heavily,  to  a  chair,  while  Emily,  mis- 
taking  the  action  for  one  of  repugnance  and 
disgust,  tlirew  berself  again  at  his  feet — 

"  Do  not  spurn  me,  Hamond,  nor  look  so 
dreadfully  into  my  eyes — You  have  alrpady 
pronounced  my  pardon — Do  not  retract  your 
Word.  I  have  suffered  deeply,  Hamond, — I 
have  sought  you  in  toil  and  danger — I  have 
watched  by  your  sick  bed  hour  after  honr — do 
you  not  know  this  face  ?  Did  it  not  ever  mingle 
with  the  phantoms  of  your  delirium?  Oh,  do 
not  reject  me — I  will,  if  you  desire  that  I 
should  do  so,  leave  you  this  instant,  and  never 
vex  your  sight  again — but  let  me  for  once, 
frora  your  own  Ups,  be  assured  that  I  am 
forgiven." 

"While  she  spoke,  Hamond  gradually  re- 
covered,  and  muttered,  while  he  gazed  steadily 
on  her — "  Merciful  Providence  !  It  is,  indeed. 
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her  form — warm,  living,  and  real !  The  eye  is 
dimmed  witli  tears,  but  it  is  the  same^the 
cheek  is  paler  and  colder,  but  the  same  soft 
relief  is  there  still — the  same  high  forehead," 
he  continued,  parting  the  curls  that  were  shook 
over  it  in  her  agitation — and  dwelling  fondly 
on  every  single  feature  of  her  countenance. 
"  I  have  been  cheated  many  years  with  a 
dream  of  misery,  and  here  comes  my  early 
happiness,  waking  and  bright.  Reject  you  !" 
he  added,  as  the  echo  of  her  words  came  back 
upon  his  memory — "  Oh,  let  me  lift  you  from 
the  earth — and  place  you  on  the  throne  where 
you  only  have  reigned  as  a  queen  since  we  first 
met — my  own  dark  and  desolate  heart.  My 
own  dear  Emily !"  he  continued  tenderly — 
"  my  resentment  was  not  so  dear  to  me  as  you 
are.  Nay — nay — no  more  imploriug  looks— 
you  have  my  heart's  forgiveness  now." 

"  And  I  will  treasure  it  more  heedfully  than 
your  first  confidence,  Hamond." 

"  Hush !"  Said  Hamond,  "  I  hear  afootstep."       y. 
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Emily  turned  her  head  and  beheld  Martha 
Hunter,  Holding  tbe  half-open  door  in  her  hand, 
and  gazing  vvith  her  own  sweet  and  benevolent 
smiie  on  the  scene  of  reconciliation.  When 
she  met  Emily's  eye,  she  let  the  door  close, 
and  in  a  moment  the  two  friends  were  clasped 
close  in  each  other's  arms. 

"  I  owe  all  to you,my  darling  Martha,to — you 
and  your  kind  husband.  But  this  is  only  one 
act  in  yourwhole  life  of  goodness  and  charity.' 

"  Poh !  poh!  no  speeches  now.  Well, 
Mr.  Hamond,  did  I  not  teil  you  this  lady 
would  be  worth  knowing.  Come  now,  and 
let  US  make  the  toilette.  Hunter  has  agreed 
to  take  an  Irish  dinner  for  once,  and  is  waiting 
for  you  in  his  dressing-room.  Take  Emily's 
arm,  pray,"  she  added  merrily,  as  they  were 
leaving  the  room — "  I  will  dispense  for  once 
with  ceremony.  That's  a  good  boy  and  girl 
— gnow,  and  never  quarre  1  before  strangers 
again." 

Hunter  was   only  less   delighted   than  his 

VOL.  II.  1 
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wife  at  the  success  of  their  common  strata- 
gem;  and  the  evening  was  worn  pleasantly  in 
mutual  explanations — that  of  the  letter,  and 
the  fair  hand  that  ministered  to  him  (like  the 
prince  in  the  tale  of  the  White  Cat)  in  his 
midnight  fever,  not  JDeing  forgotten. 

"  I  have    only  one   quarrel   yet    remaining 
against    you,    Emüy,"  said  Hamond  ;    "  and 
that  is,  that  you  shouid  have  trusted  so  little 
to  my  own  sense  of  justice,  as   to   suppose 
that  any  thing  more  than   these  explanations 
was  required,  to  reconcile  me  to  all  that  has 
taken  place  since  we  parted.     But  you  have 
duped  me  into  happiness — and   I  should  be 
an  epicure  indeed  in  good  fortune,  if  I  took 
exception  at  the  means.     I  do  so  only  so  far 
as  my  own  Emily's  sufFerings  are  concerned. 
But  I  will  take  care  to  compensate  to  you  for 
those.     I  do  not  know,  notwithstanding  the 
many   years    that  have   been   lost,   to  me  at 
least,  why  we  should  not  still  live   liappily. 
We  have  our  experience  in  return  for  our  suf- 
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fering, — the  fervouv  of  oui  youth  is  cooled 
•and  subdued — but  there  is  the  less  danger 
that  the  flame  of  our  affection  may  waste  or 
change.  We  will  love  as  well,  though  more 
cainily  than  in  younger  and  simpler  days, 
and  live  the  happier  for  our  saddening  recol- 
lections — " 

"  And  advise  our  neighbours  to  take  warn- 
ing  by  our  tale,"  said  Emily,  "  and  to  be 
convinced  that  they  can  be  all  that  true  Irish 
men  and  woraen  ought  to  be ;  that  they  may 
retain  Irish  spirit — Irish  worth — and  Irish 
honour,  in  all  their  force,  without  sufFering 
their  hearts  to  be  warped  and  tainted  by  the 
vapours  of  Irish  pride." 


Whether  the  anticipations  of  the  lovers 
vrere  fulfilled — whether  their  dld  contract,  so 
unhappily  broken,  was  now  again  respected — 
or  whether  they  were  content  to  wear  out  the 
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remainder  of  their  days  in  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment  of  a  steady  esteem  and  friendship,  are 
questions  in  which,  probably,  the  reader  may 
now  have  ceased  to  take  an  interest ;  I  will 
intrude  yet  so  far  upon  his  time,  nevertheless, 
to  teil  him  that  Castle  Hamond  soon  became 
(what  all  Irish  houses  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions)  the  abode  of  hospitality,  and  (what  all 
Irish  houses,  alas  !  are  not)  the  seat  of  hap- 
piness  and  comfort.  The  traces  of  a  female 
band  and  taste  soon  became  evident  in  the 
improved  appearance  of  the  little  demesne  ; 
the  hayband  no  longer  aspired  to  the  oflSce 
of  a  gate-lock — the  avenue  was  cleared  and 
weeded — the  bündle  of  newspapers  was  no 
longer  permitted  to  act  as  deputy  for  a 
window-pane — and  the  economy  of  the  esta- 
blishment  was  no  longer  so  confined,  as  to 
involve  Remmy  in  such  degrading  implications 
as  that  thrown  out  by  the  wren-boy  at  the 
comraencement  of  our  tale. 

"  My  master  is  dehghted  at  the  thoughts 
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of  Miss  Emily  comen  to  life  agen,"  said 
Remmy  O'Lone  to  bis  mother,  as  he  sat 
danglino;  his  leo;  over  the  corner  of  the 
kitchen  table  one  evening.  "  May  be  'twould 
be  another  story  with  him  after  they're  mar- 
ried  a  piece." 

It  was  not  "  another  story"  with  them, 
however.  Han)ond  and  Emily  persevered  in 
the  benevolent  course  of  life  which  both  had 
adopted  for  some  time  before ;  and  the  condi- 
tion  of  their  tenantry,  and  of  all  the  cottagers 
who  came  within  the  sphere  of  their  good 
Offices,  afforded  a  pleasing  proof  of  the  bene- 
fits  that  might  be  conferred  on  even  the  most 
destitute  portion  of  the  Munster  cottagers 
by  a  Single  vvell-disposed  resident  proprietor. 

Lady  Emily  Hamond  was  seated  in  a  rustic 
chair,  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  near  the 
gravel  plot  before  the  hall  door,  while  Mr. 
Hamond  was  Walking  down  the  lawn  with 
Mr.  Charles  Lane  and  his  young  wife,  who 
were    now     sober,    settled     bodies     in     their 
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neighbourhood.  Looking  on  one  side  she 
saw  Remmy  O'Lone  sidling  towards  her  in  a 
half  bashful  way — now  pausing,  and  looking 
sheepishly  at  his  toes— now  pushing  his  hat 
up  behind,  and  using  more  comical  actions 
than  I  have  time  or  space  to  describe.  When 
he  had  at  length  approached  within  about  a 
yard  of  his  lady's  side,  he  inade  a  grin,  and 
with  a  half-laughing  afFectation  of  freedom  : 

"  Why  then,  please  your  Ladyship,"  said 
he,  "  if  it  vvasn't  making  too  free,  Ma'am, 
there  was  a  little  girl  that  1  had  a  sort  of  a 
rattlen  regard  for — Nelly,  you  know,  Ma'am— 
'tisn't  living  with  you  or  any  body  beiongen 
to  your  ladyship,  still,  she'd  be,  Ma'am,  I 
wonder?" 

"  Oh  !  Nelly  ?  She  was  married  very  soon 
after  your  master  left  Dublin,  to  a  serjeant, 
Remmy." 

**  Gondoutha !  Wisha  an  I  never  seen  the 
peer  of  her. — That's  the  way  of  it,  Nelly  ? 
Wint  ofF  wit  a  sodger  !    Very  well,  why — " 
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"  Indeed  she  was  a  foolish  girl,  Remmy," 
Said  Lady  Emily^ 

"  O  then — not  contradicten  your  Ladyship 
— not  an  ounce  of  foolish  flesh  was  there  upon 
her  carciss.  Ayeli,  fool  indeed  !  If  you 
bought  Neily  to  seil  for  a  fool,  you'd  lie  a 
long  vvhile  out  o'  your  money.  'Tis  like  all 
their  doens — the  thieves." 
"  VVhose  doings,  Remmy  ?" 
"  The  women,  Ma'am,  with  Submission  to 
you.     Wo"ynen  an  pigs  bäte  the  world." 

"  Oh  !  fie,  Remmy. — How  can  you  be  so 
ungallant — so  un-Irish  as  to  say  that  in  my 
presence,"  said  Lady  Emily,  smiling. 

"  Irish  or  no  Irish,  Ma'am,  1  speak  the  plaiu 
truth,  an  sure  'tis  well  I  knows  'em/'  said 
Remmy,  stoutly.  "  Barring  what's  of  'em 
that's  ladies,  an  under  proper  govermint, 
there  isn't  such  rogues  goen." 

"  Oh,  fie,  Remmy,  I  am  quite  ashamed  of 
you." 

"  Sure  1  say  only  what  isn't  ladies,  please 
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your  Ladyship — I'd  go  down  on  my  two  knees 
to  your  Ladyship,  if  I  thought  there  was  any 
offence  in  me  words — but  as  for  the  women  o' 
the  lower  order,"  said  Remmy,  with  an  aristo- 
cratic  curl  of  the  upper  lip,  "  it  Stands  to 
raisin  what  I  say,  an  I  stand  by  it." 

"  O  shame  !  Remmy  !  you  a  Munsterman  ! 
You  should  talk  of  them  as  angels  sent  down 
to  guard  and  cheer  you." 

"  Angels,  ershishin  ?"*  said  Remmy,  with 
a  toss  of  the  head,  "  Ay — angels  like  them 
that  they  put  upon  hearses — all  head  an 
wings — with  gingerbread  gilding — an  death 
under — an  sorrow  after  'em.  That's  all  the 
angels  I  can  see  in  'em  !" 

•  Does  she  say  ? 
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SONNETS.— INTRODUCTORY. 


I  hold  not  out  my  band  in  grateful  love 

Because  ye  were  my  friend,  where  friends  were  few, 
Nor  in  the  pride  of  conscious  truth,  to  prove 

The  heart  ye  wronged  and  doubted,  yet  was  tnie — 
It  is  tbat  while  the  close  and  blinding  veil 

That  youth  and  blissful  ignorance  Lad  cast 

Arountl  niine  inward  sight,  is  Clearing  fast 
Before  its  strengtbening  vision — while  the  scale 

Falls  from  mine  eyeballs — and  the  gloomy  stream 

Of  human  motive,  whitening  in  my  view, 
Shews  clear  as  dew  showers  in  the  grey  mom  beam — 
While  hearts  and  acts,  whöse  impulse  seemed  divine, 

Put  on  the  giossness  of  an  earthlier  hue — 
1  süll  can  gaze,  and  deeply  still  can  honour  thine. 

II. 

Judge  not  your  friend  by  what  he  seemed,  when  Fate 

Had  crossed  him  in  his  chosen — cherished  aim — 
When  spirit-broken — baflBed — moved  to  hate 

The  very  kindness  that  but  made  his  shame 
More  self-induced — he  rudely  tumed  aside 

In  bitter — hopeless  agony  from  all 

Alike — of  those  who  mocked  or  mourned  bis  fall, 
And  fenced  his  injured  heart  in  lonely  pride, 
Wayward  and  sullen  as  Suspicion's  soul; 

To  his  own  mind  he  lived  a  mystery — 
But  now  the  heavens  have  changed — the  vapours  roll 
Far  from  his  heart,  and  in  his  solitude, 

While  the  feil  night-mares  of  his  spirit  flee. 
He  wakes  to  weave  for  thee  a  Tale  of  joy  renewed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Truly  to  speak,  sir,  and  withno  addition, 

We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground. — Hamlet. 

It  is  a  very  usual  reraark  among  those  who 
pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
of  Irish  Society,  that  it  is  a  land  raore  favonr- 
able  to  the  stranger  than  to  the  native — that 
the  foreign  adventurer  finds  the  various  ave- 
nues  to  good  fortune  which  it  presents  less 
encumbered  and  blocked  up  with  difficulties 
and    disappointments,   than    the    indigenous 
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children  of  the  soil ;  and  this  Observation  ap- 
pears  to  be  equally  confirmed  by  experience, 
whether  it  is  applied  to  the  humble  artizan 
who  confines  bis  hopes  and  prospects  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  do- 
mestic  life,  or  to  the  armed  aggressor  who 
comes  to  conquer  and  lay  waste  for  conquest's 
sake  alone.  To  endeavour  even  by  conjec- 
ture  to  account  satisfactorily  for  this — one  of 
the  very  slightest  among  the  anomalies  of  the 
country's  polity,  would  lead  to  a  disquisition 
on  national  dispositions  and  habits,  and  an 
inquiry  into  historical  influences,  into  which 
we  are  not  at  present  disposed  to  enter.  The 
most  obvious  and  usual  cause  assigned,  how- 
ever,  is  the  superior  industry  and  perseverance 
of  the  naturalized  inhabitant. 

One  class  of  persons  in  particular  have 
verified  the  Observation  to  its  utmost  extent. 
We  allude  to  the  descendants  of  those  emi- 
grants  froni  the  Palatinate  of  Germany,  who 
were  invited  over  into  these  countries  by  the 
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liberal  policy  of  the  Whig  Ministry  of  1708,  a 
measure  which  afterward  gave  such  displea- 
sure  in  England,  and  drevv  down  so  weighty  a 
censure  from  the  succeeding  cabinet  of  1710. 
History  informs  us,  that  at  this  period  the  indi- 
gence  and  inisery  which  prevailed  among  the 
disappointed  aliens  was  such,  as  to  occasion  a 
not  ill-founded  apprehension  of  a  contagious 
distemper — no  less  than  ninety  of  them  being 
accustomed  to  take  up  their  abode  beneath  a 
Single  roof,  in  some  of  the  lowest  neighbour- 
hoods  of  the  British  metropolis.* 

In  the  sister  isle,  nevertheless,  the  exertions 
of  the  same  race  have  been  attended  with 
incomparably  better  success.     Unmingled  and 

•  The  clasa  of  sufFerers  has  been  changed — but  such  misery 
as  the  above  fact  fumishes  an  example  of,  may  yet  be  found  in 
Ireland.  In  the  last  census  for  that  country,  no  less  than  ninety- 
five  individuals  were  retumed  from  one  house  in  the  St.  Giles's 
of  a  principal  city  in  the  west  of  the  kingdom,  and  this  Chinese 
mode  of  existence  seems  to  be  by  no  means  confined  to  partial 
instances.  "  How  many  beds  have  ye  ?"  asked  the  author  once 
of  a  poor  mendicant  cabin-holder.  "  Why  thin,  not  one  but  the 
one,  Sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  And  how  many  sleep  in  it  together'?" 
"  Oh  !  thin,  only  the  nine  of  us  that  's  in  family,  your  honour." 
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uninterested  as  the  adventurers  necessarily 
were  vvith  the  politics  and  the  facti ous  preju- 
dices  of  the  people,  and  having  no  internal  or 
external  cause  to  divert  them  from  the  even 
course  of  steady  and  persevering  industry, 
which  their  habits  and  inclinations  suggested 
to  them  as  the  most  likely  to  attain  success, 
they  were  in  every  way  prepared  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  the  encouragements  beld  out  to 
them  by  the  landed  proprietor.  These  were, 
as  they  still  continue  to  be,  very  considerable 
— and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the 
difFerence  of  religion,  of  disposition,  and  of 
civil  habits,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  deep  and 
rooted  hatred  and  jealousy,  wbich  the  moral 
and  political  changes  that  have,  since  the 
first  introduction  of  the  aliens,  taken  place*  in 
the  relations  of  the  country,  have  contributed 
rather  to  increase  and  confirm  than  to  alle- 
viate.  The  Palatines,  or  Palentins  as  they 
are  more  usually  termed  among  their  rustic 
neighbours,  still  continue  to  be  favourites  with 
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the  lords  of  the  soll.  The  facility  vvith  wliicli 
they  obtained  long  leases,  at  a  time  when  the 
great  proportion  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
country  were  mere  cottiers  to  farmers,  enabled 
them  to  turn  their  knowledge  of  husbandry  to 
great  account;  and  although  their  hopper- 
plough  (which  answered  the  double  purpose  of 
ploughing  and  sowing)  has,  I  believe,  generally 
gone  out  of  use,  their  custom  of  producing 
crops  in  drills  is  still  almost  universally 
adopted.  They  are  improving  and  industrious 
tenants — punctual,  whether  for  the  preserva- 
tion  of  their  independence,  or  the  satisfaction 
of  their  consciences,  in  all  their  engagements 
— attentive,  even  to  a  degree  of  puritanical 
exactness,  to  their  religious  obligations — pre- 
senting,  in  the  unremitting  exertion  which 
they  employ  in  the  acquisition  of  money,  and 
the  caution  which  they  manifest  in  its  distri- 
bution,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  people 
among  whom  they  have  become  naturalized — 
(a  contrast  which,  perhaps,  as   much  as  any 
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other  Single  ciicun»st;ince,  tends  to  fester  the 
contempt  with  which  they  are  regarded  by 
the  latter)  precise  in  all  that  regards  their 
donjestic  econoray — addicted  to  neatness  and 
to  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  feeling  of 
comfort  in  their  Louses,  and  irabued  in  heart 
and  soul  with  a  tincture  of  religious  bigotry 
and  national  prejudice  which  enables  them 
to  retiirn,with  ample  interest,  the  evil  feelings 
and  wishes  of  the  low  Catholic  population  of 
the  country. 

Assumins:  the  above  to  be  the  oeneral  cha- 
racteristics  of  the  class  we  are  describing,  it 
may  perhaps  be  added  that  there  are  many  in- 
dividual  exceptions  ;  but  even  where  members 
of  the  caste  are  found  to  derogate  from  its 
usually  respectable  character,  it  is  seldom, 
perhaps  never,  observed  that  they  fall  into 
what  are  looked  upon  as  the  peculiar  or  ruling 
vices  of  the  more  ancient  inhabitants,  and 
there  remains  as  wide  a  distinction  between 
the    bad     Palatino    and    the    bad    Irishman, 
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as  may  be  traced  betvveen  the  esti mahle  und 
amiable  of  both  classes.  Like  the  scattered 
sons  of  Israel,  the  former  are  carefui  to  pre- 
vent  any  amalgamation  of  interests  or  afFec- 
tions  with  their  neighbours,  and  the  circum- 
stance  of  an  intermarriage  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  an  exceedingly  rare  occurrencc.  People 
may  be  found  to  adduce  this  fact  as  one 
cause  of  the  continued  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness  of  the  provident  aliens — butamore  satis- 
factory  one  may  be  found  in  the  superior  in- 
ducements  held  out  to,  and  consequent  suc- 
cess  attending.  their  exertions.  The  Pala- 
tines,  in  short,  are  amongst  those  vvho  "  feed 
fat"  upon  the  birth-right  of  their  eider  bre- 
thren,  who  are,  by  the  peculiar  policy  of  their 
governors,  debarred  the  customary  means  of 
existence,  and  punished  for  endeavouring  to 
devise  new  expedients  for  themselves. 

Time,  the  great  alembic  by  vvhich  all  incon- 
gruities  are  reconciled  and  all  distinctions 
amalgamated,  has  not  yet  exercised  its  cus- 
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tOQiary  influence  on  the  hereditary  habits 
and  external  peculiarities  of  the  people  we  are 
describing.  They  still  retain,  even  in  their 
manners  and  language,  as  well  as  in  their  cha- 
racter  and  disposition,  indications  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  misconceive,  of  their 
German  origin.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
scattered  thinly  over  the  southern  and  westein 
districts  of  the  island — but  instances  are  not 
wanted  in  which  they  form  the  almost  exclu- 
sive  population  of  hamlets  and  small  villages 
— and  where  this  happens  to  be  the  case,  the 
traces  of  their  extraction  are  evident  and  de- 
cided  to  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

At  the  time  when  the  events  which  we 
have  selected  as  the  material  for  the  following 
tale  took  place — in  the  eighteenth  Century — 
the  points  of  distinction  were,  as  may  be  sup- 
posedj  a  great  deal  more  striking;  and  the 
comparative  novelty  of  their  introduction  into 
the  country,  rendered  them  more  liable  than  at 
present  to   the   resentment  of  the   indignant 
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peasantry  of  the  Island,  although  the  dislike 
of  the  latter  was  not  more  deeply  rooted  than 
at  present.  There  was,  however,  a  distinction. 
Il  was  then  the  hatied  of  injured  and  excited 
feelings  which  was  cherished  against  the 
usurpers ;  it  is  now  the  hatred  of  prejudice, 
and  of  an  almost  excusable — at  least,  a  very 
accüuntable  envy. 

We  have,  ourselves,  found  a  little  generaliz- 
ing  explanation  so  useful  and  agreeable  as  a 
preparation  for  the  introduction  of  characters 
and  events  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  that  we  are 
induced  to  calculate  with  confidence  on  the 
indulgence  of  our  readers  in  devoting  this 
short  chapter  to  the  same  purpose. 


CHAPTER  II. 


John  Nobody,  quoth  I,  what  uews  ?  thou  soon  note  and  teil, 

What  manner  man  thou  mean  that  are  so  mad — 

He  Said  these  gay  gallants,  that  will  construe  the  gospel, 

As  Solomon  the  sage  with  serablauce  füll  sad ; 

To  discusse  divinity  they  nought  adread — 

More  meet  were  it  for  them  to  milk  kye  at  a  fleyke. 

Thou  liest,  quoth  I,  thou  losel,  like  a  leud  lad. 

He  Said  he  was  little  John  Nobody,  that  durst  not  speake. 

Little  John  Nohodi). 

A  NUMBEB  of  peasants  were  occupied  in 
trenching*  a  field  of  potatoes,  in  a  fine  soft 
Summer  evening,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
last  Century,  on  the  borders  of  one  of  the 
south-western  counties  of  Ireland.  Their 
work  proceeded  merrily — all  being  engaged, 
as  is  customary  in  Ireland,  in  relieving  the 
tediousness    of  their   monotonous  labour   by 

*  Forming  trenches  by  throwing  up  from  between  the  ridge» 
the  loose  earth,  so  as  to  form  a  fresh  coat  around  the  stalks  of 
the  vegetable  a«  they  begin  to  appear. 
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wild  tales,  and  light  and  jocular  conversation, 
which  we  shall  take  up  at  random. 

"  An  so  you  teil  me  Segur  is  ofF,  Mick  ?" 
Said  one  to  a  young  peasant  who  worked  be- 
side  hiin. 

"  He  never  '11  see  day  light  again,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  An  how  coom  that?" 
"  Simple  enough — be  killen  of  'ra." 
,'*  Whokilthim?" 

"  Ö  then  that's  more  than  I'li  teil  you  this 
time — one  o'  the  gang  aistwards,  they  say." 
"  An  why  did  they  kill  him  ?" 
"  Sarrow  one  o'  me  knows — bekays  he  was 
alive,  may  be." 

"  It's  little  hurt  it  was  done,  anlittle  matter 
who  done  it,"  said  a  dark-looking  man  on 
another  ridge — and  biting  his  lip  hard,  while 
he  Struck  his  spade  with  great  violence  against 
a  large  sod,  he  added — "  an  the  same  loock  to 
the  rest  of  his  race,  an  that  before  long — the 
left-handed  thieves — them  Palentins !" 
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"  You  might  as  well  be  cursing,  Davy." 

"  D'ye  hear  the  minister?" 

"  O,  it  isn't  from  the  heart  that  coom, 
any  way — and  them  curses  doesn't  be  heard 
that  falls  from  a  body's  lip  when  they  do  be 
in  a  passion  and  don't  main  what  they  say." 

"  It's  done  a  fi'penny  bit  with  you  now,  we 
have  a  fable  from  Jerry  on  the  head  of  it," 
was  uttered  half  aside,  a  few  paces  from  the 
last  Speaker — a  fair-faced  youth,  who  almost 
immediately  verified  the  anticipation. 

"  1  '11  teil  ye  a  story  then  about  that  very 
thing,  if  ye  like  to  hear  it,"  said  the  young 
fellow. 

After  a  few  jibes  on  the  propensity  of  the 
story-telling  genius,  his  companions  pro- 
ceeded  with  their  work  in  silence,  while  Jerry 
cleared  his  voice  and  commenced  as  fol- 
lows : — * 


*  The  English  reader  will  at  once  perceive  a  striking  simili- 
tude  between  this  populär  cottage  legend  and  one  of  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales. 
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"  I  wonder  entirely,"  says  a  most  learned 
Doctor,  that  used  to  be  there  in  old  times — "  I 
wonder  entirely,"  said  he,  and  he  going  along 
the  road — "  what  is  the  reason  that  the 
Devil  doesn't  come  upon  the  earth  in  some 
borrowed  shape  or  another,  and  so  tempt 
people  to  sin — it  would  be  so  much  easier  to 
talk  them  into  it  than  to  draw  them  by  means 
of  their  own  thoughts.  If  the  Devil  would 
hearken  to  me,  I  think  I  could  put  him  in  a 
way  of  getting  a  deal  that's  voted  to  him,  and 
that  he  knows  nothing  of."  And  saying  this, 
he  turned  off  to  take  a  short  cut  across  the 
fields,  the  road  having  a  great  round  in  that 
place. 

Passing  by  a  little  fort  that  was  in  his  way, 
he  was  met  by  a  mau  who  came  out  from 
among  the  trees  and  bid  him  a  good  morning. 
He  was  as  handsome  a  man  as  could  be— only 
the  Doctor  remarked  him  for  the  smallest 
brogues,  and  of  the  queerest  shape  that  could 
be  imagined. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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*'  Heaven  and  Saint  Patrick  be  with  you  !" 
says  the  Doctor. 

"  Hura  !"  says  the  stränge  man. 
"  And  who  are  you  now  that  say  '  Hum  !' 
when  I  bid  Heaven  be  with  you  ?"  says  the 
doctoF,  lüoking  down  toward  his  heels,  where 
he  saw,  just  peeping  out  under  the  great  rid- 
ing-coat,  something  like  the  end  of  a  hurly, 
Curling,  only  very  hairy. 

"  I  am   the  Devil,"  says  the  stränge  man. 
(Lord  between  us  and  härm  !) 

"  I  was  beginning  to  have  a  notion  of 
the  kind  myself,"  says  the  Doctor  again, 
eyeing  the  tail  now  very  hard — but  not  at 
all  put  out  of  his  way,  being  used  to  all 
sorts  of  wickedness  himself  from  a  creature 
up,  having  been  once  in  his  time  a  tithe 
proctor.  "  I  thought  no  less — and  it  proves 
an  old  saying  very  true — for  I  was  talking 
of  you  to  myself  just  as  you  started  up 
before  me." 

"  No  good,  ril  be  bail." 
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*'  Believe  it,  then. — No  good  in  the  world, 
only  härm.  1  was  wishing  that  you  would 
employ  me  in  collecting  your  dues — what's 
yours  by  right  only — and  let  us  go  halves  in 
the  profits." 

"  It's  a  match — give  me  the  hand,"  said 
the  Devil.  "  Let  us  go  along  the  road  together 
— and  whatever  you  make  out  to  be  mine,  I'll 
have  it  surely." 

Away  they  went,  the  holy  pair,  and  they 
soon  got  out  upon  the  high  road  again.  As 
they  were  passing  along  by  a  cabin  door,  they 
saw  an  cid  woman  standing  with  some  oats 
in  her  apron,  and  she  trying  to  entice  some 
of  her  geese  and  goslings  in  to  her,  from  the 
middle  of  a  pond  where  they  were  swimming 
about,  only  the  rogue  of  a  gander  wouldn't 
let  them  do  her  biddinsf. 

"  Why  tlien,"  says  the  old  woman,  "  the 
Diconce  take  you  for  one  gander ;  there's  no 
ho  at  all  with  you." 

"There!"    says  the  Doctor,  nudging    his 
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neighbour,  (Lord  save  us  !)  "  did  you  hear 
that?" 

"  Ah !  my  honest  friend,"  says  the  Devil, 
"  that  gander  is  a  fat  bird  to  be  sure — but  'tis 
none  o'  mine  still.  That  curse  didnt  come 
from  the  heart,  though  it  was  sinful  enough, 
to  give  me  power  over  the  woman." 

In  a  little  time  after,  the  blessed  couple 
were  met  by  a  countryman  with  a  little  slip  of 
a  pig  that  he  was  driving  to  the  fair,  to  make 
up  the  defference  o'  the  standing  gale.  He 
had  a  sugan  (hay-rope)  tied  about  one  of  the 
hind  legs,  and  a  good  blackthorn  switch  in 
his  hand,  and  he  doing  his  best  endeavours  to 
entice  him  on,  but  he  couldn't,  The  pig,  as 
yoiing  pigs  will  do,  darted  now  at  this  side, 
now  at  that,  and  would  run  every  way  but  the 
right  one — until  at  last,  he  made  a  start  right 
between  the  legs  of  his  driver,  tumbled  him 
clean  in  the  mud,  from  which  he  rose  painted  all 
sorts  o'colours — and  sawthe  pig  skelping  along 
the  road  home,  in  the  height  of  good  humour. 
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"  Why  tlien,  the  Diconce  take,  fetch,  and 
carry  every  bone  in  your  carcase,  crubes*  and 
all !"  says  the  poor  man,  sliaking  himself,  and 
turning  into  a  meadow  to  roll  himself  in  the 
grass,  before  he'd  foll^  the  creature  home 
again.  "  Have  I  all  my  morning's  work  to  do 
over  again — bad  'cess  to  it   for  a  stony  !" 

"  There  !  there!"  cries  the  Doctor. 

"Not  so  fast,"  cries  the  Devil — "that  was 
but  a  slip  o'  the  tongue  after  all.  The  man 
that  curst  is  raine,  but  not  the  thing  he  curst, 
for  the  heart  was  not  concerned  in  it." 

Well!  away  they  went;  and,  in  passing  by 
a  potatoe-field,  they  saw  a  tithe-proctor -ya/MjVjg 
a  pit  o'  the  ciips,  and  a  man  standing  upon  it, 
with  a  hammer  in  his  band,  going  to  catit  it  off 
to  some  Palentins  for  the  rent.  There  was 
a  poor  man  standing  at  the  road-side,  with  his 
arms  leaning  on  the  ditch.t  looking  at  the  sale 
of  his  little  property. 

"  There's  ten   barreis,  all    going  for  an  old 

•  Pettitoeg.  t  Hedge. 
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song,  that  I  raised  by  the  labour  of  tliese 
hands.  May  the  Diconce  fetch  all  the  tithe- 
proctors  in  the  land,  and  Heaven  bless  them 
that  sent  'em  to  us,  to  take  the  little  means  he 
gave  US  out  of  our  hands — " 

"  Well !"  Said  the  Doctor, "  now  you  have  a 
proctor  at  any  rate — that  was  a  hcarty  curse, 
m  sure. 

At  this,  the  Devil  putboth  his  hands  to  his 
sides  and  burst  out  in  a  fit  of  laughing. 
"  Send  you  sense  !  you  foolish  man/'  said  he, 
"  if  the  Devil  had  nothing  eise  to  do  but  to 
carry  away  all  the  tithe-proctors  that 's  voted 
to  him  in  a  summer's-day,  he'd  be  soon  com- 
pelled  to  look  out  for  a  new  corner  to  take  up 
in,  for  they'd  have  all  hell  to  themselves  in 
less  than  no  time." 

**Whew!"saysthe  Doctor,  "if  this  bethe  way 
with  you,  1  'm  likely  to  make  a  great  deal  by  niy 
bargain. — Get  outo'  my  way,  you  lazy  gaffer," 
said  he(growing  cross)  to  a  little  boy  that  was 
sitting  on  a  style  vvhere  he  wanted  to  pass. 
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"I'm  no  lazy  gaffer,  you  great  natural," 
Baid  the  lad,  "  and  I  '11  not  stir  out  of  this,  for 
you  have  no  right  to  trespass  on  my  raother's 
ground." 

The  Doctormude  no  answer,  only  looked  at 
him  for  a  minute,  and  then  riz  his  stick,  and 
laid  him  on  the  ground,  quite  easy. 

"Oh!  murder  alive!  you  Turk,  you  killed 
my  boy,"  cried  the  raother,  who  was  sitting 
combing  her  wool  at  the  cabin  door — "Why 
then,"  Said  she,  falling  on  her  knees,  and 
lifting  up  her  twu  hands — "  the  mother's 
curse  upon  your  head — and  may  the  Diconce 
carry  you  this  night  for  drawing  the  blood  of 
my  child !" 

"  Come,  iny  good  man,  corne !"  said  the 
Devil,  seizing  the  Doctor  by  the  coUar,  "  the 
favour  o'  your  Company  down  Ozhow.*  The 
mother's  curse  is  on  you." 

'•  Oh  !     nonsense — nonsense  !     easy,    easy, 

mau!"  baid  the  Doctor,  but 

•  English^iriflb  for  below. 
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Before  he  could  well  know  what  he  was 
about,  his  friend  whisked  him  up  and  about 
into  the  air,*  and  warm  was  the  corner  he  had 
for  him  before  night,  I'U  be  your  bail." 

"  Well,  Jerry,  you  bäte  cockfighten  for  them 
ould  fables; — but  aisy,  an  teil  me  who  are 
those  over  the  hill?" 

The  Speaker  pointed  to  three  horsemen  who 
had  just  turned  from  beneath  the  projection 
of  a  small  hillock,  through  which  the  wild  and 
broken  highway  had  been  cut,  and  who  were 
pushing  on  with  as  much  rapidity  as  their  ill- 
conditioned  horses  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
use.  The  better  mounted  and  better  looking 
of  the  two  foremost  wayfarers  belonged  to  that 
numerous  class  of  itinerant  preachers,  one  of 
whom  may  at  this  day  be  always  discerned  in 
fine  harvest  weather,  hovering  about  the  Pala- 
tine  villages,  and  may  be   recognized  at   the 

*  Perhaps,  the  idea  of  connecting  the  cordiality  of  the  curse 
with  the  workings  of  matemal  aifection,  renders  the  conclusion 
of  the  fable,  as  it  is  here  quoted,  superior  in  point  of  nature,  to 
that  used  by  the  great  poet  abovementioned. 
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distance  of  half  a  mile,  jogging  it  softly  down 
hill  on  a  well-fed,  cat-hammed,  rough-coated 
poney,  an  umbrella  tightly  folded  and  placed 
in  rest  upon  his  thigh,  while  the  smooth  and 
glazed  oil-cover  of  his  hat  flashes 

"back  again  the  western  blaze, 

In  lines  of  dazzling  liglit — " 

at  the  same  time  throwing  his  perhaps  too 
jovial  rotundity  of  countenance,  into  a  becom- 
ing  and  devotional  shade.  The  speciuien  of 
the  Order  here  presented  differed  butlittle  from 
the  generality  of  his  brethren.  He  was  a  per- 
son  of  immense  proportions,  particularly  as 
regarded  the  paunch,  which  was  a  region  of 
unparalleled  lichiiess  and  extent,  and  shewed 
to  particular  advantage  as  he  sat  on  horse- 
back,  his  position  there  causing  it  to  pioject 
considerably  farther  in  advance  than  was  its 
natural  wont  when  on  foot.  His  poney  was  a 
sturdy  little  animal,  biit  of  stature  so  diminu- 
tive, that  the  feet  of  the  rider  mighthave  ma- 
terially  assisted  his  progress  along  the  road, 
K   2 
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were  it  not  that  the  sack-like  formation  of 
the  members  caused  them  to  describe  an  equi- 
lateral  triangle,  in  order  to  afford  space  to  the 
fat  Httle  beast  between — an  arrangeraent 
which  made  a  clear  course  of  nearly  half  the 
king's  highway. 

The  horseman  who  rode  beside  him,  and 
who,  from  his  brick-red  complexion,  sloping 
forehead,  and  small  eyes,  supplied  very  suffi- 
cient  evidence  ofhis  Palatinateextraction,  had 
the  appearance  of  a  wealthy  farraer  consider- 
ably  advanced  in  years,  though  not  sufficiently 
so  to  abate  or  qualify,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  expression  of  a  countenance,  which  was 
marked  by  the  strongest  and  hardest  lines 
which  an  habitual  violence  of  character  could 
produce — or  to  soften  the  fire  of  a  small  and 
piercing  eye,  which  glanced  from  beneath  its 
grizzled,  sandy  brow,  with  a  spirit  of  strong 
inquiry  and  resolution. 

The  third  traveller,  who  rode  at  a  little  dis- 
tance  behind,  as  if  rather  in  the  quality  of  ser- 
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vant  than  companion  to  the  other  two,  we 
shall  suffer  to  be  described  by  the  group  of 
peasantry,  who,  in  the  indulgence  of  that  idle 
curiosity  which  forms  a  shade  on  the  dark  side 
of  the  national  character,  left  off  their  work  as 
the  strangers  approached,  and  leaned  forward 
on  their  spades,  to  bestow  a  gibe  on  the  pass- 
ing Palatines  : — 

"Mark  the  nose,"  said  one,  "wasthere  evei* 
the  aiq'l  of  it  seen?  It  Starts  out  betune  the 
two  eyes  fair  enoogh,  only  then  it  do  be 
growen  hether  and  thether,  and  every  way,  as 
if  it  didn't  know  the  way  to  the  mouth,  down." 

"  Like  the  gintlemin's  boreens/'*  said  a 
second,  "  that  they  doesn't  care  how  many 
turnens  they  '11  make,  so  is  they  coom  out 
upon  the  high  road  at  last." 

"Taken  a  ramble  about  the  countenance 
for  sport,  this  fine  evenen." 

"  An  the  legs  !  You  'd  imagine  the  calves  o' 
them  got  hungry,  an  went  down  about  the 

*  Avenues; 
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änkles,  seeing  would  there  he  a  vvisp  o'  liay  in 
thebrogues  at  all." 

"  Paddy  Moran  needn't  ax  a  better  bow  to 
bis  fiddle,  at  air  a  dance  in  the  parish,  any  way." 
"  Heaven  bless  your  work  !"  said  the  eldest  of 
the  trav ellers,  in  a  strong  German  accent,  not 
unmjngled  with  a  degree  of  the  broad,  drawl- 
\ng  patois  of  the  people  he  was  addressing,  as 
a  turn  in  the  road  brought  both  parties  within 
hail. 

"  An  you  likewise  !"  was  returned  by  a  few 
voices,  while  some  (such  is  the  influence  of 
wealth)conquered  their  contempt  for  the  race 
of  usurpers  so  far  as  lo  touch  their  hats. 

''  The  village  of  Court-Mattress  is  fifteen 
long  miles  from  you  yet,"  said  an  elderly  la- 
bourer,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  at  him  by 
the  old  Palatine.  "  Who  can  them  he,  now  ?"  he 
continued  as,  after  a  short  consultation,  the 
two  strangers  put  spurs  to  their  steeds,  and 
quickened  their  pace  from  an  equivocal  kind  of 
canter  to  a  jolting,  bone-breaking  trot — "An 
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the  sarvint  after  'em,  too  ! — Goudoutha  !  It's 
easy  for  ye  ! — But  stir — stir — Jerry — what  biz- 
niz  is  it  of  ours?  an  Paddy  Barret  six  sads 
a-head  of  uz — an  the  master  Coming  over  the 
gap,  see." 

We  will  follow  the  travellers. — The  evening 
was  bright,  still,  and  sunny.  The  air  was 
quiet — the  sky  cloudless — the  calm  so  pro- 
found,  that  the  voices  of  some  sportsmen  on 
the  distant  hüls  were  heard  almost  as  plainly 
by  the  wayfarers  as  if  they  had  been  speaking 
in  the  adjacent  fields,  and  the  sound  of  the 
Race,*  though  many  miles  distant  from  them, 
came  with  a  faint,  but  deep  and  perceptible 
influence  upon  their  hearing. — It  was  already 
far  into  the  season  of  ear  and  blossom — and 
the  country  side  orer  which  they  rode,  pre- 
sented  a  scene  of  beauty  and  abundance, which, 
had  they  passed  the  same  way  in  a  few  months 
after,  would  have  formed  a  wonderful  contrast 

•  The  Uace  of  Tarbert — au  estuary  iu  the  river  Shaunon  se- 
Toral  miles  in  extent. 
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to  the  general  appearance  of  wantand  misery, 
which,  then  as  well  as  now,  the  great  encou- 
ragement  held  out  to  exporters  of  provision 
occasioned  in  the  winter  season  in  Ireland. 
Here  a  wide  piain  covered  with  barley  yet 
green  in  aar,  undulated  like  a  summer  lake — 
and  there  the  potatoe  spread  its  dark  green 
covering  over  many  an  acre — one  paiticle  of 
the  produce  of  which  was  doomed  never,  per- 
haps,  to  supply  a  day's  sustenance  to  the 
wretch  by  whose  labour  they  had  been  culti- 
vated.  On  one  band,  the  sober  wheat  con- 
trasted  its  giave  and  wealthy  air,  with  the 
light  rustling  of  the  oatfield  that  adjoined  it; 
while  further  into  the  distance  many  a  field  of 
rape,  already  in  blossom,  shewed  like  broad 
sheets  of  gold,  inlaid,  as  if  to  impart  additional 
splendour  to  the  gigantic  mosaic  of  nature. 

After  they  had  passed  out  of  the  hearing  of 
the  group  of  the  peasants,  the  two  foremost  of 
the  travellers  resumed  a  conversation,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  only  interrupted  for 
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the  purpose  of  obtaining  Information  as  to  the 
progress  of  their  route. 

"  Indeet,  Mr.  Shine,"  said  the  old  man,  after 
he  had  compressed  his  Ups  and  given  vent  to 
a  heavy  sigh — "  the  cause  is  more  than  I  gan 
teil  you — that  some  change  must  have  taken 
place,  I  am  perfectly  certain — and  zome  un- 
pleasant  one  too — for  poor  Sarah  was  one  of 
the  most  dutiful  children  that  ever  parent 
blessed.  It  is  very  true  that  I  suspected 
something,  vvhen  she  mentioned  in  one  of  her 
latest  letters  the  appearance  of  that  young 
ruflEian  about  the  village,  and  my  heart  burned 
within  me,  when  the  poor  deluded  creature 
hinted  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  a  re- 
formed  and  graceful  member.  She  might  as 
well  talk  of  the  Evil  One  becoming  a  reformed 
and  graceful  member — for  except  what  amend- 
ment  the  gallows  will  work  in  him,  Dionysius 
will  never  be  any  thing  better  than  an  ingrate 
and  a  profligate." 

"  He  that  can  ingraft  stränge  branches  on 
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tbe  tree,  may  surely  at  bis  pleasure  re- 
vive  the  old  and  dissevered,"  said  his  com- 
paniou — "  But  the  common  accidents  of  life 
may  have  caused  an  intermission  in  your  cor- 
respondence  without  any  failure  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  your  child,  whom  I  bless  in  my 
soul — remembering  well  her  comeliness,  and 
her  docility  on  the  occasion  of  my  sojournin«; 
an  evening  at  her  aunt's,  to  whose  care,  I  be- 
lieve,  you  committed  her,  on  leaving  the  land, 
some  years  past.  How  long  since  is  the  date 
of  her  last  letter?" 
"  Five  years." 

"  And  how  long  have  you  been  absent  ?" 
The  question  appeared  to  excite  some 
disagreeable  associations  in  the  niind  of 
the  old  Palatine,  and  he  paused  for  a  con- 
siderable  time,  as  if  following  up  the  train 
of  melancholy  recollections  which  it  avvak- 
ened,  before  he  returned  an  answer,  The 
details  of  the  conversation  which  followed 
the   Interruption,   may   be    more   briefly  and 
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conveniently  given  to  the  leader  in  our  ovvn 
words. 

A  sturdy  looking,  black-haired,  black-eyed 
little  boy,  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and 
clothed  in  a  miserable  shred  of  coarse  frieze, 
was  observed,  at  the  blush  of  a  fine  summer 
dawn,  trotting  at  füll  speed  along  a  ciooked 
aud  broken  up  avenue,  or  borheen,  leading  to 
the  farm-house  of  Isaac  Segur,  a  comfort- 
able  Palatine  ländholder  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  village  which  we  have  before  mentioned. 
— From  the  anxious  and  hesitating  expression 
which  was  mingled  with  the  natural  boldness 
and  darkness  of  his  countenance,  it  would 
have  appeared  to  a  stranger  that  thechild  was 
conscious  of  possessing  no  apology  or  au- 
thority  for  the  intrusion  which  he  contem- 
plated,  and  he  cast  cautious  and  wavering 
glances  on  all  sides,  before  he  ventured  to 
clamber  over  the  Stile  which  brought  hiin  on 
the  neat  green  plot  before  the  cottage  door. 
The  Windows  were  still  closed,  and  every  thiug 
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around  bore  the  appeaiance  of  perfect  repose, 
insooiuch  that  the  adventurer  paused,  and  re- 
mained  seated  on  the  stile  for  a  few  moments, 
vvith  the  air  of  one  who  has  a  purpose  to  ac- 
complish,  and  sees  a  thousand  terrors  and  diffi- 
culties  between  him  and  its  fiuition.  A  light 
Curling  smoke  from  one  of  the  chimneys  at 
length  caught  his  eye,  and  having  once  as- 
sured  hiraself  of  this  preparatory  indication 
within,  he  bounded  from  the  hedge  upon  the 
little  lawn,  disturbing  by  his  sudden  and  fay- 
like  descent,  the  yet  slumbering  animals  who 
composed  the  stock  of  the  industrious  and 
well  appointed  proprietor  of  the  place,  A 
flock  of  geese,  goslings,  and  ganders  flew  vvith 
outstretched  necks,  and  loud  hisses  of  unwel- 
come,  from  beneath  the  hedge,  and  then  mar- 
shalled  themselves  in  battle  array  between  him 
and  the  house,  the  male  bird  marching  like  a 
field-officer  up  and  down  the  lines,  and  warn- 
ing  him,  by  most  warlike  cacklings,  of  the  dan- 
gers of  an  assault.     Some  newly  shorn  wethers 
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bounded  in  dismay  to  the  furthest  limit  of 
the  area,  and  there  huddled  themselves  toge- 
ther  into  a  corner,  as  if  in  expectatiou  of  in- 
stant annihilation.  A  staggering  bony  calf 
threw  up  its  bind  legs,  whisked  its  tail,  cut  a 
few  Strange  capers,and  followed  their  example. 
The  little  fellovv  did  not  appear  much  daunted 
by  the  confusion  he  had  occasioned,  or  the 
formidable  host  of  enemies,  who  seemed  pre- 
pared  to  oppose  bis  progress,  and  he  was  about 
to  advance  with  great  spiiit;  but  bis  cheek 
grew  pale,  and  his  quick,  jet-black  eye  began 
toassume  a  more  expanded  and  watery  appear- 
ance,  when  the  deep  thunder  of  a  huge  mastifF 
watch  joined  in  terrific  diapason  with  the 
cackling  of  the  geese,  the  bleatiiig  of  sheep, 
the  quaking  of  ducks,  the  grunting  of  pigs, 
and  the  clatter  of  a  hundred  different  species 
of  domestic  fowl.  Nevertheless,  the  invader 
stood  manfully  to  his  grouud,  and  stooped  for- 
ward  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  an  effectual 
Btruggle  with  the  excited  animal,  on  wlioni  his 
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eyes  were  fixed,  when  one  of  the  front  Win- 
dows was  thrown  open,  and  a  friendly  voice 
interrupted  its  onset  in  good  tirae. 

"  Faust,  down  !  down,  ser!  back  here  agen  ! 
back  !" 

The  cöuntermand  was  given  by  a  feraale 
who  leaned  half-dressed  out  of  the  window, 
while  theyoung  stranger, flushingwithrenewed 
courage,  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  cottage, 
the  dog  Faust  following,  and  snuffing  inqui- 
sitively  about  him  as  they  proceeded. 

"  Well,  an  who  are  you,  my  little  fellow  ?" 

The  "little  fellow"  raised  his  band  to  his 
brow  and  plucked  hiniself  by  the  forelock  (a 
black  and  shining  curl),  in  token  of  courtesy, 
as  he  replied — 

"  Dinny  Mac,  thin." 

"  An  what  brought  you  here,  Dinny  Mac, 
at  this  hour  in  the  morning  V 

"  Wisha,  I  dun  know." 

"  Where  do  you  live — or  who  are  you  at  all?" 

"  O    then,  I  dun   know,  Ma'aui — only  my 
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molher,  westwards,  married  another  husband 
about  a  month  sence,  and  I  couldn't  stand  her 
at  all  after  for  bating  nie  vvitliout  any  raison — 
and  the  man  she  took  to  was  is  bad  as  her,  and 
they  both  tuk  an  turned  me  out  o'  doores 
'istherday,  without  sayen  a  word  only  bating 
me,  the  two  of  'em,  wit  the  broomshtick  tili 
me  back  was  broke  intirely." 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  yourself 
now,  Dinny  Mac?" 

"  Wisha,  I  dun  know." 

"  What  is  it  you  were  Coming  here  for  ?" 

"  Seeing  would  I  get  me  buckisht  agin  the 
road." 

By  this  time  the  cottage  door  was  opened, 
and  a  stout-lookinghale  manmade  his  appear- 
ance,  accompanied  by  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
girl,  vvhose  clear  rosy  cheeks,  long  flaxen 
hair,  and  füll,  well-opened  eyes,  contrasted 
finely  with  the  strongly  marked  and  darkly 
shaded  features  of  the  adventurous  "  Dinny." 
The  latter  remained  leaning  against  the  rough- 
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cast  wall,  and  picking  ofF  the  little  protube- 
rances  with  his  fingers,  while  he  cast  from  time 
to  time  a  shy  and  irresolute  side  glance  to- 
wards  the  fair  daughter  of  the  farmer.  The 
man  contemplated  the  intruder  for  some  time 
in  silence,  and  appeared  doubtful  of  the  course 
which  he  should  adopt,  when  it  was  decided 
by  a  movement  of  the  child  who  stood  by  him. 
After  gazing,  with  a  soft  and  expanded  stare 
of  wonder,  upon  the  dark  boy,  she  sidled  cau- 
tiously  towards  him,  and  again  renewing  her 
gaze  of  admiration,  while  the  other  returned. 
her  glance  with  one  of  an  unusual  fire  and  in- 
tensity;  half  in  intimidation,half  in  goodwill, 
the  little  girl  protrnded  a  pair  of  cherry  ups, 
which  were  instantly  honoured  with  agreeting 
that  "  came  twanging  off,"  by  the  unhesitating 
youth.  The  old  Palatine's  heart  was  Struck  in 
the  soft  place. 

"  Come,  Gaffer,"  said  he,  "  since  you 
have  made  yourself  welcome  with  the 
young   mistress,  you'll    have  your   breakfast 
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at    any    rate.       In    with    you,    and    behave 
yoiirself." 

Dinny  Mac  went  in  as  he  was  desired,  but 

not,  as  the  event  proved,  to   make  so  brief  a 

sojourn  in  the  household  as  the  proprietor  in- 

tended.     A  succesbion  of  circumstances  not 

vvorth  detailing  prevented  his  departure  that 

day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next  after  that,  until 

habit,  hospitality,  and  convenience  combined 

to  establish  him  among  the  retainers  of  the 

domicile,  in  that  equivocal  office  which  in  Irish 

rustic  families  is  designated  by  the  vvord  gor- 

soon.     His  duty  for  many  yeais  was  to  run  on 

messages   to    the   neighbouring    hamlet, — to 

fetch  a  daily  pennyworth  of  tobacco  for  the  old 

woman, — to   keep  the  pigs  upon  their  good 

behaviour, — drive  home  the  cows  at  night, — 

watch  the  gardens  at  seed  time — and  in  short 

"  turn  his  band" — and  his  feettoo  occasionally, 

to  any  thing  which  it  needed  not  the  exertion 

of  maturer  limbs  to  accoraplish.     As  far  as 

attention  to,  and  cheerfulness  in  tlie  execution 
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of  every  trust  confided  to  him  could  go,  itwas 
impossible  for  Dinny — or  Dionysius — as  his 
new  and  more  formal  protectors  called  him,  to 
give  greater  satisfaction  to  his  patron  than  he 
did — but  there  was  one   evil    occasioned  by 
his  presence  in  the  house,  which  more  than 
counterbalanced   all   his   merits.     The   efFect 
which  his   first  appearance  had   produced  on 
the   infant   daughter   of  the   Palatine  conti- 
nued  progressively  on  the  increase,  through 
the  subsequent  stages  of  childhood,  girlhood, 
and  youth  ;  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age   the 
Sensation  with  which  she  regarded  the  daring 
and  dark-minded  lad,  mightbe  found  to  resera- 
ble,  in  every  particular,  the  mingled  emotion 
of  fear  and  admiration  which  he   had  occa- 
sioned her  onthe  morning  when  accident  first 
conducted   him   to   her  father's    house.     The 
real  nature  of  the  feeling  continued  precisely 
the  same,  but  that  time,  long  habit,  an  un- 
avoidable  proximity  of  intercourse,  and  the 
gradual  developement  of  her  own  character  as 
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it  approaclied  the  seriousness  of  womanhood, 
had  strengthened  and   deepened  the  affection 
into  a  rooted  and  engrossing  passion — -a  cir- 
cumstance  evidently  unfortunate  for  the  poor 
girl,  and  the  raore  extraordinary,  as  the  pro- 
gress  of  intimacy  with,  andconsequent  insight 
into   the    character    and    disposition    of   her 
father's  dependant  was  not  calculated  to  add 
a  well  founded  esteem  to  the  emotions  which 
he  had   already  excited  in  her  niind.     With 
this,  however,  we,  as  her  historians,  are  not 
disposed  to  quarrel,  for  it  is  apparent  that  if 
love  were  not  in  the  gentler  sex  altogether  an 
anomaly — if  woman  made  her  reason  on  all  oc- 
casions  the  counterscarp  to  her  affections — and 
never  yielded  lier  heart  on  any  terms  but  those 
of  convenience,  the  very  foundation  of  all  ro- 
mance  vvould  be  annihilated .     Her  father,  h  ovv- 
ever,  who  was  no  philosopher,  and  could  byno 
possibletrainof  reasoning  bring himselfto  dis- 
cover  points  of  coincidence  or  suitability  be- 

VOL.  II.  L 
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tween  two  characters  filling  situations  almost 
as  distinct asthose  of  menial  and  mistress,  was 
overwlielmed  with  Indignation  and  astonish- 
ment,  when  the  probability  of  so  preposterous 
an  attachment  first  broke  upon  him. — A  few 
words  of  fierce  recrimination  ended  in  an  oath 
of  eternal  hatred  and  enmity  between  him  and 
bis  protege,  and  the  latter  was  ejected  from 
the  dwelling  where  he  had  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  his  life,  with  as  littie  ceremony  as 
was  used  in  a  sirailar  predicament  by  the  Baron 
of  Thunterdentronck. 

Some  confinement — a  littie  reasoning — a 
great  deal  of  menace — and  a  natural  pliability 
of  character,  soon  produced  all  the  efFect 
which  her  father  could  have  wished  on  the 
affections  of  the  imprudent  Sarah  Segur. 
The  proud  spirited  beggar-boy  never  appeared 
in  the  neighbourhood  after — and  seemed  even 
to  have  extended  his  ready  hatred  to  the 
gentle  and  sufFering  cause  of  his  disfavour. 
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'Twas  but  a  few  weeks'  peaking  and  pining 
— sorae  dozen  sighs — half  dinners — t^ars — and 
one  fit  of  hysterics,  and  Sarah  Segur  was 
again  the  bright-haired,  blue-eyed,  soft- 
cheeked  Ornament  of  her  native  village,  and 
delisht  of  her  father's  heart.  What  became  of 
her  first  love,  she  neither  asked,  nor  seemed 
to  care. 

Two   years   after   this    transaction,  a   very 
strong  inducement  held  out  by  a  commercial 
relative  in  Germany,  occasioned  a  total  revo- 
lution   in   the   affairs  of  the  worthy   farmer. 
Coramitting  his  farm  to  the  care  of  a  cousin, 
and   his    daughter  to  the    guardianship   and 
tutelage  of  an  experienced  female  relative,  he 
exchanged,  during  some  years,  the  land  of  his 
birth,  for  that  of  his  ancestors,  and  found  the 
advantage  of  the  sacrifice  he  made  of  his  do- 
mestic  convenience,  in  a  considerable  increase 
of  wealth.     For  some  time,  the  accounts  which 
he  received  from  horae  vvere  such  as  to  leave 
him  no  ground  to  regret  the  step  which  he 
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had  taken,  and  he  went  on,  hoarding  money, 
and  forming  a  thousand  different  schemes  for 
its    disbursement,  when    a    letter    froni    his 
daughter,  infoiniing  him,  though  in  the  most 
guarded  and  cautious  manner,  of  the  re-ap- 
pearance   of    the    delinquent    Dinny    in   the 
neighbourhood,  and  even  at  the   cottage  of 
the  Palatine,  startled  and  filled  him  with  dis- 
may  and  apprehension.     She  described  him 
in  the  niost  touching  manner,  as  presenting  a 
picture  of  niisery,  of  repentance  and  abject 
poverty,  which  would  make  resentment  not 
only  inhuman  but  ridiculous^  and  ended  by 
suggesting,  in  a  very  circuitous  way,  the  pos- 
sibility  of  an  entire  reformation  in  the  young 
man,  in  case  her  father  should  give  him  an- 
other  trial.     The  sagacious  Palatine,  however, 
judged   that   either   the   inexperience  or  tlie 
enthusiasm  of  the  letter-vvriter,  had  led  her 
mto  error,  so  far  as  her  prognostic  was  con- 
cernedj  and  he  was,  although  much  against 
his  inclination,  compeiled  to  suspect  that  she 
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had  used  more  or  less  exaggeration  in   her 
account  of  the  young-  rebel's  mean  Submission. 
His  estimate  of  Dinny's  character  was  rioht, 
although    it   was   very    true   that    the   latter 
had,  as  Sarah  mentioned,  made  his  appearance 
on  the    farm.     Segur    immediately  answered 
the  letter  in  a  tone  of  violent  and  unabated 
Indignation,   and    the   subject  was  not  again 
renewed.     In  a  little  time  after,  an  account 
reached  him  that  his  kinsman  had  been  Struck 
with  blindness,  and  that  several  losses  in  con- 
sequence  had  accrued  to  the  property. — This 
latter  circumstance,  however,  which  he  was 
sufficiently  provided  against,  gave  him  not  a 
tithe  of  the  uneasiness  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  irregularity,  and  at  length  the  infre- 
quency,  of  the  letters  which  were  transmitted 
to  him  from  his  family;  and  the  conviction 
that  some  dreadful  change  had  taken  place, 
was  soon  confirmed  by  the  total  cessation  of 
all  communication  whatever.      Filled  with  a 
thousand   alarms   and    uncertainties,  he   was 
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now  returning  to  ascertain  the  cause,  wbat- 
ever  it  might  he,  of  the  singular  neglect  which 
had  pained  hira. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  glance  at  the  fortunes  of  his  young  foe 
during  the  interval.     He  had  contracted,  soon 
after  his  expulsion  frora  the  Palatiiie's  house- 
hold,  a  close  friendship  with  the  sole  ofFspring 
of  his  unkind  mother's  second  marriage,  who 
had  been,  for  some  years  past,  left  with  him- 
self  in  a  State  of  orphanage,  under  circum- 
stances   peculiarly   calculated  (if  that   alone 
had  not  been  sufläcient)  to  bind  them  to  eacU 
other ; — in  a  league,  too,  much  closer  than 
that  involved  by  the  general  claims  of  their 
relationship,  which,  according  to  the  opinions 
of  the  class  in  which  they  were  brought  up, 
are  sufficient  grounds  for  a  casus  foederis  of 
mutual  ofFence  and  defence  on  all  occasions. 
The  brothers  resided  together  in  the  cabin  in 
which  they  had  first  seen  the  light — held  their 
acre  of  potatoe-ground  in  common,  lived  to- 
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gether,  worked  togeiher,  fought  together,  and 
drank   together.     This  very  closeness  of  at- 
tachment, however,  had,  unhappily,  the  efFect 
of  involving  them   in   a   greater  number  of 
quarreis  with  their  neighbours  than  that  to 
which   the   hereditary   privilege   of   an   Irish 
peasant  might  be   supposed  fairly  to  entitle 
them.      The  secret  of  this  tendency  to  dis- 
union  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  either 
of  the  friends  was  far  more  apt  to  resent  an 
insult,  real  or  imagined,  ofFered  to  the  other, 
than  if  he  had  received  it  in  bis  own  person ; 
and  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  before 
long,  their  hands,  like  those  of  Ishmael,  were 
against  every  man's,  and  every  man's  band 
against  theirs.     Still,  however,  there  was  no 
deep  moral  offence,  of  such  a  nature  as  could 
awaken  the  serious  indignation  of  their  neigh- 
bours, imputed  to  them,  and  their  extraordi- 
nary  fondness  for  fighting  had  only  the  effect  of 
injuring  themselves,  and  increasing  the  cus_ 
tom  of  the  village  apothecary. 
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Great  therefore  was  the  consternation  which 
spread  tlirough  ihe  cottage  circles,  wheii  one 
Summer   morning,    as    the    Macnamaras  were 
leaving  tbeir   humble   cabin  with  their  slanes 
on  their  Shoulders,  in  order  to  proceed  to  their 
daily  toil — a  party  of  soldiers,  with  a  magis- 
trate  at  their  head,  intercepted  their  progress» 
and   laying   hands    on    the   younger  brother, 
arrested  him  in  the  name  of  the  King  for  a 
midnight  assault  on  the  dwelling  house  of  the 
very  man  who  was  appointed  the  guardian  of 
,his  property  and  bis   child,  by  the   Palatine. 
It  came  hke  a  thunderstroke  upon  the  mind 
of  the  eider  brother,  Dinny — as  he  was  still 
called — he   thought   it  impossible    that   the 
transaction  could  have  taken  place  without 
bis  knowing  it ;  he  remonstrated  violently — 
but  the  civil  officer  persisted  in  the  course  he 
was  pursuing,  and   the  sullen  silence  of  the 
younger,  joined  to  the  paleness  and  conscious 
anxiety  which    overspread  bis  features,   ope- 
rated  with  a  more  fearful  influence  upon  the 
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incredulity  of  the  youth,  than  all  the  confident 
pertiuacity  of  his  accusers.  The  prisoner 
was  led  away  and  fiung  into  the  county  goal, 
after  wringing  the  hand  of  his  relative  with  a 
bitternoss  of  feeling,  vvhich  those  only  can 
imagine  vvho  part  for  the  last  time  with  a 
good  fiiend  and  leave  him  no  legacy  but 
shame  and  loneliness. 

Neither  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many 
to  knovv  what  the  degree  of  that  loneliness 
was  in  the  instance  of  the  eider  Macnamara. 
Unacquainted  with,  froin  the  manner  of  his 
education,  as  well  as  unfitted  from  the  nature 
of  his  disposition  for  the  exercise  of  any  of 
those  noble  resources  by  which  more  culti- 
vated  minds  are  enabled  to  support  them- 
selves  beneath  the  pressure  of  an  unforeseen 
affliction,  he  abandoned  himself,  without  an 
effort  at  resistance,  to  the  spirit  of  desolation 
which  came  upon  him.  He  became  spiritless, 
and  desponding — neglected  his  employments 
— forsook  the  wake — the  dance — the  fair — 
l2 
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the  hurling  matcli,  and  ihe  public-house — 
and  awaited  in  helpless  anxiety  the  issue  of 
his  brother's  trial,  stalking  like  one  that  is 
moped  vvith  sorrow,  around  the  precincts  of 
the  prison — shunning  the  sight  and  converse 
of  his  old  acquaintances — and  pitied  even  by 
those  whose  heads  bore  frequent  testimony  to 
his  promptitude  and  ready  spirit,  in  earlier 
and  prouder  days.  Had  the  ofFence  with 
which  his  brother  was  charged  been  merely 
an  outrage — it  would  only  have  afFectedhis 
fortunes,  or  his  personal  safety — and  left 
some  consolation  to  those  who  bore  his  name 
— but  theft — sheep-stealing  had  been  super- 
added,  and  disgrace  was  fixed  upon  his  repu- 
tation — for,  among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
their  proverbiai  honesty  is  not  so  much  occa- 
sioned  by  their  abhorrence  of  the  positive  in- 
jury  which  the  contrary  practice  inflicts  on 
their  neighbour — as  by  their  contempt  for  the 
indication  which  the  latter  afFords  of  a  low 
and  mean  spirit  on   the   part  of  the   perpe- 
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trator.  Thus,  for  instance,  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  eider  brother  overheard  a  neigh- 
bour  "  wondering  that  any  body  wouldn't 
drop  down  with  the  shame,  to  be  caught  doen 
such  a  mayie  thing,"  and  retorted  on  the  hag, 
that  she  had  herseif  had  a  son  hanged  for 
murder,  she  replied,  with  infinite  compo- 
sure  and  satisfaction,  "  Oh,  the  heavens  be 
praised  that  it  vvasn't  a  covv,  or  a  sheep  he 
Stele!" 

The  compassion  entertained  for  the  eider 
and  unsuspected  brother,  ^yas  sufficient  to 
procure  him  admission  on  the  day  of  Macna- 
mara's  trial,  within  the  precincts  of  the  bar, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  table  appointed  for  the 
accomraodation  of  evidence  and  of  the  crier, 
a  bustling  and  important  personage,  whose 
duty  it  is  in  Irish  courts  to  be  as  noisy  as 
possible  in  procuring  "  silence  ;"  to  perform 
the  part  of  mouth-piece  to  the  clerk  of  the 
crown — marshall  the  spectators  to  their  diffe- 
rent  places — thrust  out  the  orange-women — 
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knock  little  boys  on  the  head  with  a  long 
white  wand — and  convey  by  means  of  a  slit  in 
the  end  of  said  wand,  epistles  from  all  quarters 
of  the  court.  Under  the  patronage  of  this 
great  man,  poor  young  Macnamara  was  per- 
mitted  to  occupy  one  of  the  steps  leading  to 
the  witness'  table,  while  his  brother  was 
called  on,  before  God  and  his  country,  to  an- 
svver  to  a  charge  of  life  and  death. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  any  detail  either 
on  the  particulars  of  the  case,  or  the  feelings 
of  the  friends,  according  as  every  circum- 
stance  of  corroboration  was  brought  forward  ; 
until  at  length,  the  deep  and  deadly  convic- 
tion  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused  became 
stamped  upon  the  mind  of  every  spectator, 
and  was  raanifested  by  the  emphatic  nod  and 
compression  of  the  lips,  which  passed  in 
silence  among  the  niore  intelligent  of  the 
listeners.  Still,  however,  the  eyes  of  the  de- 
voted  wretch'  and  his  forlorn  relative  were 
fixed,  in  all  but  utter  hopelessness,  upon  the 
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door   of  the  juryroom;    the   stake   at   issue 

being  too   awfully  great  to  permit  them    to 

yield  up  their  reliance  upon  the  hope  which 

they  knew   to    be   unfounded,    iintil   circutu- 

stances   should    have   foicibly   torn   it   from 

them.     That  door  at  length  was  opened,  and 

the  doom  of  the  prisoner  was  manifest  in  the 

solemn  and  reluctant  manner  of  the  foreman, 

as   he   tendered    the   written   verdict   to   the 

Clerk   of  the    Crown.     The  criminal    cast  a 

dreary  glance  around  him,  when  called  upon 

to  plead  against  bis  sentence,  but  could  not 

utter  a  word  ;  and  the  judge  had  already  pro- 

ceeded  far  in  bis  discourse  to  the  prisoner, 

and  was  approaching  the  usual  form  of  the 

condemnation,  when  a  figure,  pale,  wild,  and 

haggard    in    gesture    and     appearance,    ap- 

peared  on  the  witness'  table.     It  was  that  of 

the  eider  Macnamara,     He  raised  his  hands 

imploringly    toward    the    bench,   vvhile     his 

frame  shook  and  his  features  quivered  with 

emotion. 
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"  My  Lord!"  he  exclaimed,  "stop  talken 
to  tbe  boy,  for  'twas  I  done  the  deed." 

A  universal  raurmur  of  astonisbment 
pass'ed  through  the  court  at  this  declaration. 
A  whisper  at  the  same  time  was  circulated 
among.  the  counsel,  the  Import  of  which 
seemed  to  be  confirraed  by  the  half-crazed 
appearance  and  demeanour  of  the  youth. 
The  prisoner  was  appealed  to. 

"  My  Lord,"  he  replied  with  a  mournful 
toss  of  tbe  head — "  I  wouldn't  have  you  give 
in  to  bim — I  won't  say  it  was  meself  done  it — 
but  it  wasn't  he  any  way." 

The  young  man  was  in  consequence  re- 
moved,  as  a  person  wbose  enthusiastic  afFec- 
tion  had  affected  bis  reason,  and  (as  tbe  legal 
phrase  is)  judgment  and  execution  followed 
accordingly,  in  tbe  person  of  tbe  younger 
brother. 

The  original  character  of  the  eider  Mac- 
namara  was  now  completely  restored.  He 
once  more  resumed  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
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ready  violence  and  fierceness  of  denieanour  for 

which  he  was  forinerly  far  more  remarkable  than 

his  dead  brother — and  seemed  to  exist  only  in 

the  hope  of  being  one  day  enabled  to  avenge 

the  blood  of  the  latter,  against  his  prosecutor, 

the    guardian    Segur,   and    the   whole   of  his 

family — excepting  perhaps  the  innocent  object 

of  his  own  early  attentions.     He  novv  seemed 

to  have  abandoned  every  other  care  but  that 

of  gratifying  this  single  passion.     His  cabin 

was  forsaken,  his  garden  left  untilled,  all  his 

accustomed  haunts  appeared  to  be  forgotten 

or  deserted,  and  he  might  occasionally  be  ob- 

served   gliding  at   night-fuU,  like   a  spectre, 

among  the  sally-groves  and  along  the  hedges 

in    the  neighbouihood   of  his   eneniy.      The 

latter  feit  that  he  had  deep  cause  to  regret  a 

transaction  which  rendered  him  obnoxious  to 

a  being  so  desperate  and  ill-conditioned  as  his 

persecutor.     He  was  a  weak,  sickly  man,  of  a 

nervous   and  almost    feminine    feebleness    of 

mind  and  frame,  and  never  dared  venture  out 
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unaccompanied   by  some  persou  of  strength 
sufficient  to  protect  him  against  any  attempt 
which  could  be  made  on  his  life ;  and  even  with 
these  precautions  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  eat  his  bread  amid  all  the  terrors  of  inse- 
curity.     All  the  exertions  and  persuasions  of 
his  friends — his  niece  among  the  number  (who 
calculated  much  on  her  own  influence  over  the 
mind  of  the  young  man,  if  she  could  but  find 
an  opportunity  of  using  it) — were  ineffectual 
in  restoring  calmness  to  his  mind.     His  sleep 
was  broken  by  frightful  dreanis,  and  the  oath 
which  his  foe  had  taken  in  his  own  hearing, 
that  he  would  have  "  blood  for  blood  before 
the    grass    should    wither    on    his    brother's 
grave,"  sounded  for  ever  in  his  ears.     After 
many  fruitless  efforts,  however,  to  obtain  an 
opportunity    of    accomplishing    his    threats, 
young  Macnamara  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  neighbourhood,   and    nothing  more   was 
Seen   or  heard  of    him  for  several  months. 
Better  hopes  began  to  break  in  upon  the  mind 
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of  the  object  of  his  hate,  and  he  ventured,  after 
some  time  spent  in  many  vain  endeavours  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  his  enemy,  to  resume 
his  wonted  occupations  about  the  farm  with- 
out  fear  of  personal  danger. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  Now  all  you  demons  that  delight  in  blood, 
You  spirit-stirring  agents — whose  it  is 
To  fan  hate's  embers  wlien  they  smoulder — now 
Hover  about  me !     Wave  your  burning  pinions 
Till  you  shake  flame  into  my  inmost  soul — 
And  let  pale  Memory's  band  mark  but  one  point 
In  the  wide  circle  of  past  time — and  that 
Will  goad  me  to  ibe  task — " 

He  v/as  returning  on  a  bright  moonlight 
night  from  a  water-mill  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood,  where  he  had  remained  to  a  late  hour, 
superintending  the  grinding  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  corn,  and  making  the  night  jovial 
with  the  milier,  in  the  excess  of  his  delight  at 
a  piece  of  good  news  with  which  the  latter 
had  been  entertaining  him.  This  was  no  other 
than  that  one  Dennis  Macnamara  had  been 
tried  and  convicted  at  the  assizes  of  Cork,  for 
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some  felonious  offence,  and  obtained  a  free 
passage  in  a  king's  ship  bound  for  the  new 
World.  Tliey  had  been  quaffing  to  the  favour- 
able  passage  of  the  young  emigrant  until 
Segur  became 

"  Na  that  fou, 
But  just  a  drappie  in  Lis  ee," 

and  solemnly  protested,  in  a  speech  much 
more  remarkable  for  the  emphatic  energy  and 
needlessly  vehement  gesticulation  with  which 
it  was  delivered,  than  for  its  eloquence  or  sound 
sense,  against  takiug  another  tumbler. 

He  had  proceeded  already  a  considerable 
distance  on  his  way  home.  His  health  ap- 
peared  to  have  been  restored  at  a  word.  He 
trod  the  earth  as  if  he  were  not  of  the  earth, 
he  threw  his  hat  airily  upon  the  side  of  his 
head,  stepped  on  his  toes,  and  with  gay  and 
expanding  bosom  chaunted  (in  a  manner 
which  sounded  to  his  own  ears  extremely 
loud,  articulate,  and  musical,  but  which  in 
those  of  an  unprejudiced   listener   appeared 
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remarkable  for  the  irregularity  of  its  cadences, 
the  unreasonable  vehemence  of  an  occasional 
bar,  and  a  general  tendency  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion  of  the  words  to  dispense  altogether  with 
the  use  of  consonants) — chaunted,  we  say — 
a  recollected  stanza  of  the  famous  national 
air : — 

"  He  ttat  goes  to  bed,  anJ  goes  to  bed  mellow, 

Lives  as  he  ought  to  do, 

Lives  as  he  ought  to  do, 
Lives  as  he  ought  to  do,  and  dies  an  honest  fellow." 

He  was  in  the  act  of  ascending  a  slight 
acclivity  covered  with  furze  bushes,  through 
which  the  pathway  winded,  when  a  heavy 
panting,  and  a  sound  of  footsteps  in  rapid 
pursuit,  alarmed,  and  made  him  turn  round. 
He  beheld,  in  the  clear  moon-light,  not 
more  than  three  yards  from  the  spot  on 
which  he  stood,  the  figure  of  his  enemy  in  the 
act  of  rushing  upon  him,  while  the  pantings 
of  his  weariness  were  mingled  with  a  horrible 
half-suppressed  laugh  of  extatic  expectation. 
The  light  shone  füll  upon  his  countenance. — 
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It  was  wasted  almost  to  the  very  skeleton— 
the  eyes  were  distended  and  protruding  to  an 
unnatural  degree,  and  the  thin  lips  were 
drao-ged  back  by  the  ghastly  smile,  so  as 
to  expose  the  teeth  which  were  fast  clenched, 
half  in  rage,  half  in  triumph.  The  sight  in- 
stantly  and  perfectly  sobered  poor  Segur. 
Uttering  a  low  cry  of  horror,  he  clasped  his 
hands  above  his  head,  and  fled  down  the  hill 
wilh  the  speed  of  winged  Fear  itself,  in  the 
direction  of  the  mill.  It  lay  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  spot,  and  the  poor  sickly 
wretch's  heart  sunk  within  him  when  he 
recollected,  even  in  the  extremity  of  his 
afFright,  the  reputation  for  agility  as  well  as 
strength  which  the  youth  had  obtained  in  his 
neighbourhood.  But  the  latter  was  no  longer 
the  man  he  had  been  in  those  days.  Famine, 
disease,  and  anguish  of  mind  and  franie  had 
fastened  upon  him,  and  redueed  his  personal 
vigour  nearly  to  the  sanie  level  with  that  of 
his  intended  victini.     Fear,  moreover,  is  per- 
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haps  a  fleeter  passion  than  revenge — and 
Segur  did  not  speedily  lose  the  advantage 
which  he  had  at  the  outset.  His  pursuer  was 
so  close  upon  his  track  that  he  sometimes 
feit  his  fingers  upon  his  Shoulder — but  the 
slight  touch  operated  with  an  electrica!  in- 
fluence  upon  his  frame,  infusing  new  and 
sudden  vigour  into  his  limbs,  and  enabling 
him  for  a  moment  to  place  a  wider  distance 
than  before  between  his  enemy  and  himself. 
Lights  were  seen  still  burning  in  the  Windows 
of  the  mill  as  they  approached,  and  the  broad 
door  stood  invitingly  open  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  hundred  yards,  while  several  figures 
passed  to  and  fro  in  the  interior,  fuUy  revealed 
in  the  strong  light.  Both  now  made  a  des- 
perate effort — Segur,  cheered  by  the  prospect 
of  succour — his  pursuer,  maddened  by  the 
apprehension  of  losing  this  single  opportunity 
of  vengeance.  Putting,  therefore,  to  its  ex- 
tremest  trial  a  frame  into  which  a  morsel  of 
food  had  not  entered  for  the  last  two  days,  he 
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closed  on  the  frighted  Palatine  just  as  he 
oained  the  doorway — fixed  his  fingers  on  his 
throat,  and  staggered  with  his  prey  into  the 
centre  of  the  mill-house.  Half  sufFocated  by 
the  pressure  on  his  neck,  the  latter  could  only 
give  vent  to  a  a  low  and  gurgling  sound — and 
extend  his  arms  for  aid  toward  the  astonished 
workmen.  The  desperate  youth  endeavoured 
to  drag  him  towar(Ji  that  part  of  the  room 
where  the  great  raachine  was  performing 
its  rapid  and  gigantic  evolutions — but  his 
strength  faiied  him — the  struggles  of  his 
victim  were  sufficient  to  baffle  his  efForts  until 
the  workmen  rescued  him  from  the  death- 
grasp — when  extending  his  fingers  in  a  feeble 
and  delirious  effort  to  renew  the  hold  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish,  he  feil 
forward  on  the  earthen  floor  in  a  state  of  utter 
exhaustion. 

A  few  days  after  this  adventure,  while  the 
young  man  was  still  confined  to  a  sick  bed 
in  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  consequences  of 
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the  dreadful  exertion  of  body  and  mind  which 
he  had  undergone  ;  and  vvhile  the  object  of  his 
hate  still   continued    half  bevvildered  by  the 
lecollection  of  the  hair-bieadth  escape  he  had 
expeiienced,   a  fair   ambassadiess  arrived  on 
the  pait  of  the  latter.     It  was  a  long  time 
since  the  youth  had   seen  Sally  Segur,  with 
her   light   straw    hat   tied    simply    under  her 
small  chin — her  gentle,  soft  eyes — and  blooni- 
ing,    healthful    countenance — her    light    and 
neatly  attired  figure — so  characteristic  in  all 
its  details  of  cottage  peace  and  comfort, — and 
the  sight  affected  him  more  deeply  than  he 
imagined  anything  could  have  done.     It  was 
not  that  his  love  for  her  was  at  any  time  of  a 
deep  or  ardent  nature — on  the  contrary,  he 
had  been  suspected  by  some  few  individuals 
of  being  visionary  enough  to  entertain  such  a 
sentiment  tovvards  a  young  person,   far  his 
superior  in  rank    and  endowments,  who  had 
once  condescended  to  honour  him  with  her 
band  at  a  village  merry-making — but  he  had 
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regarded  Sally  with  feelings  of  afFection  not- 
withstatiding,  and  her  appearance  novv,  unex- 
pected  as  it  was,  suddenly  threw  him  back 
upoii  the  memory  of  happier  days,  and  over- 
powered  him  with  the  anguish  of  the  retro- 
spection.  It  was  long  too,  since  Sally  had 
Seen  her  old  lover,  but  all  that  she  had  heard, 
and  all  that  she  could  imagine,  was  insufficient 
to  prepare  her  for  the  shocking  alteration 
which  he  had  undergone.  She  reached  him 
her  band,  and  turning  in  dismay  and  agony 
frora  the  wild  and  sepulchral  stare  which  he 
fixed  upon  her,  sunk  with  a  burst  of  tears  into 
a  chair  at  the  bedside. 

AU  that  the  eloquence  of  passion,  and  of 
virtuous  enthusiasm — all  that  youth,  beauty, 
and  suppliant  tears  could  do  to  move  him  from 
his  purpose  of  revenge,  was  done  by  the  affec 
tionate  girl.  She  bade  him  remember  their 
former  friendship — modestly  urged  her  own 
sufFerings  and  truth — and  conjured  him  for 
his  s-ike  and  hers,  to  forget  what  was  past, 

VOL.   11.  M 
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and  wait  patiently  for  a  time  of  happiness  that 
was  sure  to  come.  He  heard  her  without  ar- 
gument  or  acquiescence,  and  suffered  her  to 
depart  with  ihe  conviction  that  she  had  pre- 
vailed  nothing. 

Her  Visits  were  frequently  renewed,  as  the 
convalescent  began  to  improve  in  health  and 
spirits.  She  had,  unfortunately,  at  length  an 
opportunity  of  strengthening  her  plea  by  the 
intelligence  that  her  uncle  and  guardian,  whose 
nerves  had  been  completely  shattered  by  this 
last  shock,  had  on  that  morning,  when  all  the 
World  arose  to  the  enjoyment  of  light  and 
mirth,  awoke  to  the  dreariness  of  an  eternal 
night — he  had  been  Struck  with  blindness. 

The  news  gave  no  pleasure  to  his  enemy. 
He  appeared  even  to  regret  a  misfortune  which 
had  not  proceeded  from  his  own  band,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  whathe  considered  his  just 
revenge — but  he  could  not  altogether  appear 
insensible  to  the  anguish  of  the  gentle  medi- 
ator.     He  took  refuge  from  her  entreaties  in 
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counter  solicitations — urged,  as  she  had  done, 
their  ancient  vows,  and  stipulated  as  a  con- 
dition  by  which  his  amity,  or  rather  his  indif- 
ference,was  to  be  purchased — IhatSallyshould 
at  once  consent  to  have  those  vows  accora- 
plished,  and  accompany  him  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country.  He  raet,  as  in  all  probability 
he  had  himself  anticipated,  a  direct,  though  not 
an  indignant  refusal;  but  the  young  maiden 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  avoid  his  So- 
ciety, while  she  persevered  in  the  observance 
of  what  she  was  taught  to  consider  her  duty. 

Again  the  evil  spirit  appeared  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  spul  of  the  young  man. 
Finding  that  he  could  not  prevail  on  his  love 
to  sacrifice  to  him  her  obedience  to  her  parent, 
whom  she  both  loved  and  feared,  with  an  in- 
tensity  only  inferior  to  that  which  she  feit  foi 
the  youth  himself,  he  overwhelmed  her  with 
reproaches,  renewed  his  protestations  of  ven- 
geance,  and  left  her  half  dead  with  grief  and 
fear.     Several  months  rolled  on,  and  nothing 
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more  was  heard  of  hira  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Divers  reports  theii  got  into  circulation — it 
was  asserted  by  some  that  he  had  joined  the 
smugglers  on  the  western  coast — by  others, 
that  he  had  enlisted  iinder  the  banners  of  the 
successor  of  the  notorious  Redmond  O'Hanlon 
(the  Robin  Hood  of  his  time  and  country) 
and  his  mates — while  a  few  were  found  to  say 
that  he  had  seleeted  the  more  honourable  and 
legitimate  Standard  of  his  lawful  sovereign. 
Nothing  certain,  however,  was  learned  of  his 
proceedings,  and  in  some  time  further  his 
iiame  appeared  to  have  been  forgotten.  Sally, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  greater  difficulty  in 
reconciling  herseif  to  this  his  last  desertion 
of  her  than  to  the  former — for,  in  the  unresisted 
intercourse  which  subsisted  between  them,  the 
passion  which  she  indulged  had  become  more 
firmly  rooted  in  her  heart  than  ever. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  her, 
likewise,  that  her  uncle's  misfortune  prevented 
bim  from   exercising  that  rigid   surveillqnce 
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over  her  motions,  which  might  be  necessary 
to  the  prudent  governraent  of  a  young  maiden 
of  her  rank,  gifted  with  spirits  so  light  and 
heedless,  and  feelings  so  deep  and  susceptible 
as  hers.  She  contracted  a  greater  number  of 
intimacies  among  the  girls  of  her  own  rank  in 
theneighbourhood,thanwasinaccordancewith 
the  injunctions  of  her  rigid  father — frequented 
their  houses — pastimes — and  festive  assemblies 
— furnishing  on  those  occasions,  when  she 
happened  to  be  detained  frora  home  for  an 
unusual  length  of  time,  such  excuses  as  were 
likely  to  satisfy  her  querulous  old  guardian. 

Considerable  agitation  was  produced  in  the 
adjacent  village,  by  the  appearance,  one  Sun- 
day  morning,  of  a  placard,  nailed  against  the 
trunk  of  an  old  eider  tree  in  the  chapel-yard, 
written  in  characters  which,  the  schoolmaster 
declared  with  a  countenance  of  deep  and  se- 
rious  reproof,  he  could  compare  to  nothing 
more  intelligible  than  "  the  scratchen  of  a 
bantam-cock  in  a  hape  o'  sand" — and  stating 
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that  Mr.  O'Flanagan,  travelling  dancing-mas- 
ter,  would  give   lessons   during  the  ensuing 
fortnight  at  Davy  Dogherty's  barn,  at  the  low 
rate  of  two  skilleens*  and  a  tester-f-  the  week 
— (precisely  what  the  village  Dionysius  afore- 
said,  as  he  himself  declared  in  terms  of  high 
indignation,  charged  for  a  whole  quarter's  in- 
struction  in  the  rudiments  of  general  learning; 
marvelling  deeply  in  what  consisted  this  sii- 
perior  importance  of  the  heels  above  the  head, 
unless  it  originated  in  people's  conceit  and 
vanity) — the  said  handbill  moreover  announc- 
ing  that  the  week's  lesson  would  be  concluded 
by  a  ball — Tickets,  including  a  tumbler  o' 
punch,  ten-pence — Gentleman  taking  a  ticket, 
allowed  to  träte  a  lady,  &c.  &c. — and  conclud- 
ing,  as  it  has  been  maliciously,  andwe  believe 
falsely  asserted,  with  a  request,  that  "no  gen- 
tleman  would  come  without  shoes  and  stock- 
ings." 
The  inhabitants  of  an  Irish  village  must  be 
*  Shillings.  f  Sixpence. 
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reduced  very  low  indeed,  when  a  call,  such  as 
that  just  mentioned,  is  suffered  to  pass  avvay 
unheeded  and  unanswered.  The  Albert  of  the 
bogs  had  many  pupils — and  before  the  even- 
ing  of  the  "  ball"  arrived,  he  had  disposed,  on 
his  own  terms,  of  nearly  tvvice  as  many  tickets 
as  the  barn  could  hold. 

Sally  was  ignorant  of  the  village  etiquette 
which  presumed  that  no  "  lady"  would  appear 
among  the  belles  of  the  evening,  who  had  not 
been  "  trated"  by  a  "  gentlemau" — otherwise, 
as  she  would  have  allowed  no  chaperon,  she 
musthave  remained,  muchagainst  her  own  in- 
clination,  in  her  own  house.  She  hesitated 
not  therefore  to  indulge  the  strong  curiosity 
which  she  feit  to  witness  the  village  festivity, 
and  having  provided  herseif  with  the  master 
key  to  all  public  amusements,  she  stole  away 
from  her  uncle's  side,  and  joined  a  motherly 
female  acquaintance,  who  was  proceeding  to 
the  "  dance-house"  to  ascertain  the  progress 
made  during  the  preceding  week  bya  hopeful, 
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sleek-headed  "  boy  of  herown."  Tbeyarrived, 
fortunately  for  Sally,  as  she  thereby  avoided 
the  sneers  and  whispers  of  those  more  fortunate 
maidens,  whose  attractions  had  procured  them 
the  protection  of  cicisbeos,  some  time  before 
the  ball  opened,  and  vvhile  the  greater  portion 
of  places  were  yet  unoccupied. 

Mr.  O'Flanagan  received  them,  violin  in 
hand,  at  the  door  of  the  barn,  or  assembly 
room  (as  it  had  the  honour  of  Alling  thatoflSce 
this  evening) — described  a  flourish  with  his 
bow  in  the  air,  and  then  lowered  it  smartly  to 
the  ground — drevv  his  heels  gracefully  into  the 
first  Position,  turned  out  his  toes  like  Sir 
Christopher  Houghton  in  the  Critic,  and  com- 
pleted  the  ceremony  of  reception  with  a  bow 
which  was  evidently  intended  as  a  pattern  for 
all  the  male  spectators — Iowering  his  head 
until  the  queue  of  his  perriwig  (a  fashionable 
article  of  dress  which  added  materially  to  his 
importance  in  this  region  of  shock  heads) 
arose,  and  culminated  to  the  zenith.     He  then 
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marshalled  the  ladies  to  their  seats  on  one  of 
forms  which  were  ranged  along  tlie  walls  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  guests— and  which 
was  strewed  with  fresh  rushes,  in  order  to 
afFord  a  "  saft  säte"  for  the  gentle  sex — while 
he  proceeded  to  put  the  young  piipil  through 
his  evolutions. 

"A  very  fine  boy,  indeed,  Ma'am — if  he 
only  had  a  little  polish. — Now,  Sir,  spring  up 
off  o'  the  ball  o'  your  futt,  an  come  down  in 
the  third  position.  Very  good.  Hold  up  your 
head,  Sir, — no  fear  your  feet  will  run  away 
from  you  while  you  watch  them  so  close — 
Keep  in  your  tongue,  Sir — there  's  a  bandle  o' 
your  tongue  thrust  out,  as  if  that  would  be  any 
use  to  you  in  the  step — Now — one— two — 
three — very  good,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  Company  soon  began  to  thicken,  and  in 
a  little  time  complaints  began  to  arise  of  the 
scantiness  of  room,  which  were  ingeniously 
obviated  by  arranging  a  few  forms  in  the  open 
air — and  preparing  a  second  dancing  area  in 
M  2 
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the  bright  moonlight,  the  master  of  the  cere^ 
monies  carefuUy  dividing  his  time  and  atten- 
tions  between  the  guests  within  and  tbose 
without,  so  tbat  neither  party  might  complain 
of  a  deficiency  in  this  respect.  The  latter  wäre 
accomraodated  with  the  violin  of  the  dancing- 
master  hiraself,  while  the  Company  within  re- 
ceived  sufficient  reason  for  dancing  from  a 
long  and  lean  piper,  who  had  been  hired  for 
the  evening,  as  an  assistant  in  the  orchestral 
department. 

The  ball  opened  with  amost  tortuous  dance 
called  the  Reel  of  Three — which,  however 
scientific,  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  longings  of 
the  mercurial  spectators,  whose  mettlesome 
heels  were  eager  for  livelier  Operations.  For 
some  time  no  occurrence  took  place  to  disturb 
the  gravity  and  decorum  which  prevailedin  the 
ussembly,  with  the  exception  of  an  awkward 
blander  made  by  Sally,  who  during  a  pause  in 
the  musicleaned  back  unwittingly  on  thepiper's 
unexhausted    bag,  from  which   proceeded   a 
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squeal  so   mournful  and  so   like  the  remon- 
strance  of  a  living  creature  in  pain,  as  con- 
vulsed  the  hearers  with  lauo-hter,  and  covered 
our  poor  Heroine  with  confusion.     Soon  after, 
while  the  floor  was  again  clear,  and  the  gentle- 
men  were  plying  their  fair  ones  with  agreeable 
attentions  in  various  parts   of  the  room,  the 
piper   seeing   Sally  disengaged,   and   perhaps 
willing  to  shew  that  he  liarboured  no  malice — 
danced  up  to  her,  throwing  the  drone  up  over 
his  left  Shoulder,  playing  a  rapid  j ig  tune,  and 
capering  away  with  a  pair  of  enormously  long 
legs,  looking — in  his  close  cropped  head,  black 
worsted  stockings,  torn  blue  jacket,  tight  pan- 
taloons,  and  red  woollen  cravat  or  comforter — 
more  like  the  ideal  of  an  evil  genius  than  any 
thing  human.     When  Sally  cheerfully  danced 
forward,  amid  the  shouts  of  delight  and  appro- 
bation  which  broke  from  the  assembly — her 
Strange  partner  retired  to  the   centre  of  the 
floor,  where   he   continued   to  time  his   own 
music,  now  pounding  the  earth  like  a  paviour's 
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rammer,  novv  flying  from  side  to  side  as  if  he 
trod  on  air,  and  anon,  remaining  to  grind  the 
floor  in  one  spot,  throwing  back  his  head,  and 
moving  it  from  one  side  to  another  with  a 
certain  ravished  air.  The  guests  gradually 
gathered  around  the  dancers,  following,  with 
eyes  and  mouth  distended  in  extatic  admiration, 
the  feet  of  the  extraordinary  piper,  and  unable 
to  repress  a  cheering  shout  of  rapture,  when 
by  a  fresh,  wild  bound,  he  seemed  to  recover 
all  his  former  vigour  as  fast  as  it  was  exhausted. 
The  contagion  at  length  spread — the  floor 
was  covered  with  emulative  groups — and  the 
dancing  master's  genteel  reels  and  figures  were 
all  merged  into  the  national  and  inspiring 
niourneen.  Overpowered  with  fatigue,  Sally 
at  length  permitted  herseif  to  be  danced  and 
played  to  her  seat  by  the  piper,  who  whispered 
in  her  ear  as  she  turned  to  sit  down — "  There  's 
one  you  know  waiten  for  you  in  the  sally-grove, 
Miss." 

The  words  were  almost  inaudible,  but  suck 
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as  they  were,  they  made  Sally  start  and  look 
up  suddeuly.  The  Speaker  was  already  in  his 
former  place,  playing  on,  and  directing  his  at- 
tention to  the  dancers.  She  imagined  either 
that  her  senses  deceived  her,  orthat  the  words 
were  addressed  to  some  other  person. 

The  dancing  and  music  proceeded,  with  no 
less  enthusiasm,  on  the  green  plot  without. 
Longing  to  breathe  the  cool  night  wind,  after 
her  exertions  in  the  house,  Sally  walked  to 
the  door,  and,  leaning  against  the  jamb,  con- 
teraplated  the  motions  of  the  dancers  in  the 
moonlight.  While  she  remained  in  this  po- 
sition,  the  name  of  her  old  lover,  Macnamara, 
pronounced  by  some  one  of  a  group  of  persons 
who  occupied  a  seat  near  the  door,  caught 
her  ear. 

"  And  did  you  hear,"  said  one,  "how  Miss 
Byrne  herseif  was  getten  on  ?" 

"  She  never'U  get  over  it,"  replied  a  middle- 
aged  woraan.  "  I  spoke  to-day  with  James 
INIihil,  their  servant  boy,  an  he  toult  me  him- 
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seif,  that  she  was  gelten  worse  an  worse  every 
day.  It  seems,  the  match  is  broke  ofF,  out  an 
out,  betune  herseif  and  Mr.  Roberth  Kumba, 
a  kind-hearted  boy  he  is  too,  indeed,  but  not 
over  an  above  knowing. — She  never  was  heard 
to  screech  or  cry  after  her  father's  death,  an 
that's  a  bad  sign,  for  the  silent  grief  is  always 
that  that  lies  heavy  on  the  heart  an  breaks  it." 

"  I  'd  be  sorry  any  thing  should  happen  her," 
Said  one  of  the  hearers,  "  she  was  a  good, 
sweet-tempered  young  lady,  an  a  nice  dancer. 
Did  you  mind  her  the  day  she  danced  with 
Dinny  Macnamara,  that  they  say  is  listed 
since,  at  the  May  pole  V 

"  I  did,"  replied  a  young  man,  who  had  just 
been  danced  out  of  his  place,  "an  if  you '11 
b'lie'  me,  I  didn't  think  so  much  of  her.  She 
trod  so  light,  there  wasn't  hardly  a  blade  o'  the 
•  grass  turned  under  her.  Not  so  with  Dinny, 
I  '11  be  bail.  That  was  the  boy  for  pounden ! 
The  place  was  as  if  a  pig  had  been  rooten  it 
after  him." 
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"  They  say,  Dinny  Macnaraara  was  taken 
with  her  himself  after  that.  in  spite  of  all 
ihat  come  an'  went  between  him  and  Sally 
Segur,  the  Palatine's  daughter,  over " 

A  sudden  "husht!"  and  a  low  murmur, 
which  passed  araong  the  group  of  gossips,  in- 
formed  our  heroine  that  her  proximity  was  dis- 
covered,  and  she  retired  a  little  farther  in, 
continuing  to  fix  her  eyeson  the  dancers  with- 
out,  where  a  new  spectacle  had  caught  he*' 
attention. 

This  was  a  young  man,  much  better  dressed 
than  the  remainder  of  the  Company,  who  had 
not  made  his  appearance  in  the  interior  of  the 
house,  and  who  seemed  anxious  to  partake  of 
the  amusements  that  were  going  forward  as 
freely  as  it  was  possible  to  do  without  exposing 
himself,  in  any  reraarkable  degree,  to  Obser- 
vation. In  a  short  time,  as  he  turned  round 
and  approached  her,  so  that  the  glare  of  light 
from  the  open  door  feil  on  his  features,  her 
heart  bounded  at  the  sight  of  her  lover,  once 
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more  restored  to  health  and  bloom,  and  ap- 
parently  enjoying  a  degree  of  affluence  to 
which  he  had  never  at  any  time  been  accus- 
tomed. 

"Isit  you,  Denny?"  she  asked,  in  a  low 
whisper. 

"  Husht !"  replied  the  man,  "thatis  not  my 
name  now,  Sally.  Fm  going  to  the  little 
grove,  beyond — and  do  you  follow  me  in  a 
little  time,  for  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

He  disappeared,  leaving  the  astonishment 
and  curiosity  of  the  girl  excited  in  the  highest 
degree.  She  did  not  hesitate  to  give  him  the 
meeting  as  he  requested. 

Soon  after  she  had  leftthe  dance-house,  the 
mirth  of  the  evening  became  more  uproarious 
than  ever,  until  it  seemed  likely  to  terminale 
as  Irish  festivities  frequently  do,  in  a  general 
engagement  of  a  serious  nature.  The  Symptoms 
began,  as  usual,  in  vehement  protestations  of 
eternal  friendship — after  which  a  few  blows 
were   given  in  pure   love,  and  gratefully  rer 
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turned  with  good  interest,  until,  at  length,  their 
excited  afFections  began  to  be  demonstrated 
in  a  series  of  kicks  and  fistycuffs,  which 
a  stranger  might  mistake  for  indications  of 
earnest  resentment.  The  men  hullooed  and 
fought — the  girls  screamed  and  fled — the 
dancing-master  himself,  interfering  to  keep 
the  peace,  received  an  unmerciful  drubbing, 
which  prevented  hini  froni  renewing  the  exer- 
cise  of  his  profession  for  some  weeks,  and  the 
sounds  of  rage,  wailing,  and  lamentation  ter- 
minated  an  evenino;  which  had  been  de- 
voted,  by  common  consent, -to  purposes  of 
mirth  and  harmony.  A  few  were  killed  (that 
is,  severely  beaten),  many  wounded — but  the 
list  of  "  missing,"  on  the  next  morning,  was 
found  to  be  confined  to  Sally.  She  was  seen 
no  more  in  her  native  village. 

We  now  feel  it  necessary  to  return  to  our 
travellers,  whora  we  deserted,  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  these  details  before  the  reader,  in 
the  second  chapter. 
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After  riding  about  two  miles  farther  on  a 
narrow,  broken  road,  leading  through  a  tract 
of  alternate  crag  and  marsh,  or  bog;  during 
the  progress  of  which,  Segur  gave  bis  cid  cora- 
panion,  the  only  old  acquaintance  whom  be 
had^met  since  bis  return,  the  principal  facts  of 
the  detail  vvith  which  I  have  just  furnlshed 
the  reader;  the  travellers,  made  anxious  by 
the  fall  of  the  first  shades  of  evening,  sought 
to  obtain  farther  information  as  to  the  proxi- 
mity  of  their  destination.  As  they  looked 
round  them  for  some  person  froni  whom  they 
might  make  the  necessary  inquiries,  a  stout, 
wild-baired  wench  jumped  on  the  road  from  a 
Stile  leading  to  a  little  avenue,  along  which  she 
had  beenrunning  towards  them,  and  dropping 
a  short  courtesy,  was  about  to  pass  on,  when 
the  Palatine  put  aswitch  before  her,  and  made 
his  question  with  as  much  civility  as  he  could 
muster.  She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment — 
then  at  his  fat  companion — then  at  the  comi- 
cally  shaped  attendant — shook  back  her  thick 
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and  greasy  hair,  so  as  to  disclose  a  counte- 
nance  that  shewed,  at  least,  a  week's  absti- 
nence  from  the  luxury  of  an  ablution,  and 
curled  her  dark  and  hardened  lip  into  an  ex- 
pression  of  the  most  forcible  contempt — after 
which,  without  answering  the  question,  she 
tucked  up  her  stufF  govvn  so  as  to  disclose  an 
enormous,  unstockinged  ankle,  and  making 
a  short  run  at  the  fence  on  the  road-side, 
jumped,  with  considerable  agility,  on  the  top, 
where  she  waved  her  huge  arm  above  her  head, 
and  shouted,  at  the  top  of  a  shrill  soprano 
voice  :  — "  Hoo-ee  \  —  Shane,  Dick,  Davy, 
Ned,  and  Shamus,  come   in  to  the  pzaties — 

Hoo-ee  !" 

The  men  to  whora  this  welcome  exhor- 
tation  was  addressed,  were  at  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  distant  at  least. — Perceiving  them  de- 
positing  their  spades  in  the  furrows,  the 
fair  herald  drew  an  enormous  reeking  cup 
[potatoe]  from  her  own  pinned-up  stuff  pet- 
ticoat,  and  seating  herseif  down  on  the  fence. 
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condescended  to  notice  the  individuals  of 
the  despicable  race  of  Palentins,  who  stood 
waiting  her  leisure,  half  amused,  half  irri- 
tated : — 

"  How  far  are  we  froin  the  village  of  Court- 
Mattress,  my  good  girl  ?" 

Another  pause  ensued  before  the  reply  (as 
usual,  a  counter  interrogation)  could  be  eli- 
cited : — 

"  'Tisn't  aistwards  from  behind  ye  're 
comen?" 

Segur  explained. 

"  Why  then,  Court-Mattress  is  twenty 
long  mile  from  ye  yit,  every  spade  o'  the 
read.» 

The  preacher  and  the  layman  interchanged 
a  glance  of  surprise  and  disappointment. 

"  Our  journey  is  lengthening  then  as  we 
lessen  it.  forwe  have  travelled  two  miles  since 
it  was  only  fifteen." 

"  Petere  semper  fugientem  Italiam,"  said  a 
voice  close  behind  them.     Segur  turned,  and 
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beheld  a  thin-faced  lad,  hatless  and  shoe- 
less,  a  ragged  coat  surmounting  a  still  more 
patched  and  ragged  under  costume — and  a 
leather  covered  ink  bottle  dangling  by  a  strap 
froni  the  only  button  which  he  was  master  of. 
"  Tace,  piiella  mea,  whisht !  howl,*"  you  jade — 
why  mislead  the  jintlemin?" 

"A  pretty  fellow  you  are,  indeed,  to  hope 
for  any  luck,  an  you  here  directen  the  Paleii- 
tins." 

'*  Uncharitable  being,"  said  Mr.  Shine,  "  the 
Samaritan  inquired  not  the  creed  nor  the 
country  of  hira  whose  wounds  he  dressed  by 
the  way  side." 

"  Faix,  I  meant  no  harm,"  said  the  girl — 
"  Av  ye  take  the  long  and  the  safe  road,  ye  '11 
find  it's  twenty  good  miles,  every  wattle  of 
it — but  to  be  sure,  an  ye  like  to  fall  in  with 
the  highwayman  (the  plundherers — that  are 
murtheren  the  country),  ye  may  take  the 
short  cut  across  by  Mark  Spellacy's  inn,  on 

•  Hold !— be  silent. 
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the  common,  an  ye  '11   shorten  Ihe  way  four 
mile." 

"  It  is  worth  trying,"  said  Segur. 

"Who  toult  you  dat  de  highwaymen  was 
out,  now  ?"  inquired  the  thin-faced  lad,  bend- 
ing a  sharp  look  on  the  girl. 

"Who  toult  me,  inagh?  Wasn't  it  them- 
selves,  with  Suil  Dhuv  at  their  head,  that  shot 
Segurin  the  glyn,  there  isn'thardly  afortnight 
there  sence." 

The  old  Palatine  bent  forward  on  the  neck 
of  his  horse,  and  repeated  the  name  in  a  low 
and  anxious  whisper,  as  if  to  assure  himself  of 
the  reality  of  what  he  heard. 

"  'Iss,  thin,  Segur, — the  Palentin,  the  blind 
man — that  was  retnrnen  by  the  glyn  from  the 
pattern,  and  was  shot  through  the  head  upon 
the  haith,  nobody  knows  for  what,  nor  for  why, 
only  them  that  done  it." 

"  It  is  no  matter,"  said  the  old  man,  who 
had  recovered  his  self-possession  during  the 
last  Speech — "  I  am  well  provided  against  such 
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accidents — and  I  will  take  the  sliort  way — 
Switzerl  ride  close  behiiid  us — Mr.  Shine, 
come — dash  on,  man — I'd  like  to  know  what 
we  have  to  learn  next." 

"  It  is  a  tempting  of  Providence,"  muttered 
the  reluctant  Shine. 

*'  Dere's  enoogh  o'  de  daylight  before  ye  yet 
if  ye  stir,"  said  the  poor  scholar.  "Af  ye'd  want 

a  guide  across  the  common "heconcluded 

the  sentence  by  a  significant  gesture,  and  shuf- 
fling  of  the  feet,  which  was  readily  understood. 

"  We  intend  to  ride  hard,  and  you  haf  no 
horse,"  said  the  Palatine. 

"  O  never  let  dat  trouble  your  honour,  dere's 
many  a  worse  roadster  than  old  Shanks'  mare." 
And  throwing  himself  into  an  easy  flinging 
trot,  he  dashed  forward  at  a  rate  that  shewed 
he  had  some  grounds  for  his  confidence.  The 
three  travellers  foUowed  ata  biisk  rate.  Doc- 
tor  Shine,  whose  condition  shewed  that  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  regulär  hours  and 
comfortable  living,  did  not  at  all  approve  of 
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the  sudden  and  seemingly  hazardous  resolution 
formed  by  his  companion.  They  had  been 
Iravelling  together  for  more  than  eight  hours, 
having  fallen  upon  one  another  accidentally  at 
tbe  inn  where  the  worthy  self-constituted  ec- 
clesiastic  stopped  to  breakfast.  The  double 
duties  of  Lunch  and  dinner,  neither  of  uhich 
this  conscientious  divine  would  have  very  will- 
ingly  neglected,  remained  yet  undischarged, 
and  he  feit  exceedingly  reluctant  to  prolong 
the  season  of  abstinence,  if  by  any  contrivance 
it  could  be  terminated.  No  means  of  doing 
so,  however,  appeared  likely  to  present  them- 
selves  in  the  dreary  tracts  of  soll  over  which 
they  were  now  journeying;  and  the  tone  of 
feeling  into  which  the  last  conversation  had 
thrown  his  friend,  was  such  as  to  make  hini 
altogether  oblivious  of  his  own,  as  well  as  oi' 
the  Doctor's  necessities  in  this  respect.  All 
the  sympathy  of  which  he  could  confidently 
assure  himself,  was  such  as  Abie  Switzer,  the 
queer-shaped  servant  of  the  Palatine,  and  their 
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horses  afforded.     The  perils,  too,  of  another 
and  darker  nature  which  belonged  to  the  route 
they  weie  pursuing,and  which  became  invested 
in  the  mind  of  the  man  of  peace  with  gradually 
deepening  hues  of  terror,  in  proportion  as  the 
shades  of  evening  advanced — and  the   road, 
unguarded  by  ditch  or  dyke,  began  to  assume 
a  still  more  rugged  and  unfrequented  appear- 
ance,  as  it  wound  among   a  series  of  black, 
craggy,  and  close  set  hillocks,  covered  only  in 
a  fevv  places  with    the   tufts    of  broom    and 
brushvvood — the  dangers,  we  repeat,  of  every 
description  which  now  became  more  strikingly 
evident,  afforded  new  grounds  of  reluctance  to 
the   unadventurous  Shine.      Nevertheless,  he 
proceeded  for  a  time  in  silence,  judging  that 
a  proposal  of  delay  originating  in  merely  sen- 
sual  or  carnal  motives  would  come  with  an  ill 
grace  from  a  mortified  professor  of  religion — 
and  he  even  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  a 
martyr-like  perseverance  in  the  purpose  laid 
down  by  his  companion — when  the  plans  of  the 

VOL.   II.  N 
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vvhole  party  were  counteracted  by  a  resolution 
of  the  preacher's  little  poney. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  head  of  an  ac- 
clivity,  from  which  a  somewhat  more  extended 
tract  of  country  was  visible,  than  had  as  yet 
been  afForded  them  by  the  nature  of  the  land 
which  they  had  passed.  Immediately  before 
the  door  of  a  public-house,  which  formed  the 
only  dwelling  within  sight,  the  road  divided 
and  cast  off  on  both  sides  of  a  steep  and  toil- 
sonie  ascent  (which  we  believe  is  one  of  the 
minor  national  evils  that  have  lately  been  re- 
moved  by  the  English  benefaction  of  1822). 
A  few  yards  from  this  junction  of  the  ways 
stood  a  ruined  bridge,  which  made  but  "  two 
paces,  and  a  stride"  across  the  Ovaan,  or  the 
White  River — a  little  stream  so  called,  per- 
haps,  from  its  waters  being  of  an  unusual 
blackness,  owing  to  the  boggy  ground  in  which 
they  have  their  source.  The  inn,  which  as  is 
customary,  went  by  the  name  of  its  owner 
rather  than  its  sign,  was  a  low  thatched  house. 
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vvith  a  withered  branch  and  sign  protruded 
over  the  door-vvay.  One  side  of  the  latter 
presented  to  the  view  of  the  car-man,  returning 
wilh  vehicle  unburthened  and  groaning  pocket 
from  the  nearest  corn-market,  a  rosy-faced, 
well  vested,  füll  length  portrait  of  the  Patron 
Saint  of  the  kingdom,  with  crook  in  hand,and 
extended  arms,  gesticulating  a  significant  wel- 
come, made  still  more  significant  and  irre- 
sistible,  by  the  foUowing  lines  scrawled  in 
white  paint  underneath  : — 

Pass  You  Est 

or  Pass  you  West, 
pass  spellacy's  Punch 

And  You'll  Pas  the  Best. 

Ks»   MangaiCs  Entire, 

The  day-labourer,  who  with  spade  on 
Shoulder,  and  forehead  pale  and  moist  from 
the  forenoon's  toil,  descended  the  hill  on  the 
other  side,  had  his  admiration  excited  by  a 
flaming  battle  scene,  which  was  also  explained 
underneath  to  represent — 
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[tlie  Stormin  of  Dendermond  be  mark  Spel- 
lacy,  Good  Beds.] 

And  if  abundance  of  sraoke  and  fire  can  be 
supposed  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  all 
other  characteristics  of  abattle-scene,the  artist 
had  been  most  successfulin  hisrepresentation 
of  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  comparatively  corafortable  air  of  this 
mountain  hostelrie  sooii  arrested  the  acute 
and  experienced  eye  of  the  preacher — and  it  ap- 
peared  too  as  if  his  faithful  poney  shared  his 
feelings,  for  as  soon  as  the  travellers  arrived 
opposite  the  feeding  trough  which  was  placed 
before  the  doorway,  the  sturdy  little  animal,  to 
the  great  delight  of  its  master,  pulled  up,  and 
remained  stock  still,  with  an  air  of  determi- 
nation  in  its  eye,  which  was  sufficient  to  shew 
that  no  inducement  whatever,  but  the  gratifi- 
cation  of  its  desires,  would  be  able  to  influence 
its  movements.  What  those  desires  were,  the 
Poctor  readily  perceived. 

♦'  The  creature,"  said  he,  "  has  been  accus- 
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lomed  to  have  its  daily  sustenance  adminis- 
tered  about  this  hour,  and  its  bowels  yearn 
for  the  usual  allowance." 

"  Dere's  good  lodgen  for  man  or  beast  at 
Mark  Spellacy's,"  said  the  young  man. 

The  Palatine  urged  their  departure. 

"  We  have  temptations  enough  to  struggle 
with/'saidMr.Shine;  "weprayto  be  delivered 
frora  them — and  we  ought  consequently  to 
seize  every  opportunity  of  avoiding  them  where 
there  is  no  end  to  be  gained  by  exposing  our- 
selves  to  their  influence.  Mechanical  modes 
are  sometimes  allowable  in  fitting  the  mind  for 
successful  resistance  against  the  assaults  of 
the  Tempter." 

"Manen,"  said  the  poor  scholar,  " that  a 
good  dinner  will  prepare  an  strengthen  a  man 
for  the  Spiritual  combat?" 

"  The  Turks,"  continued  Mr.  Shine,  notheed- 
ing  the  query — "  shout  from  the  top  of  a  mi- 
naret — the  steeple  folk  annouuce  the  word  by 
clanking  together  a  club  and  prodigious  cy- 
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linder  of  metal — even  the  great  advocates  of 
self-denial,  the  papists,  administer  a  sensu- 
ous  Stimulus  in  music — and  we  vvlio  are  of  the 
wiser  class,  conceive  that  the  best  possible 
mode  of  preserving  a  Christian-like  evenness 
of  temper,  a  saint-like  indifference  to  the  Ope- 
ration of  events  around  us,  is  by  using  all 
such  internal  and  external  appliances  as  Hea- 
ven  has  furnished  us  with,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  unprofitable  Irritation.  And  that 
such  has  been  the  object  of  allotting  us  a 
number  of  senses  capable  of  receiving  gratifi- 
cation,  is  sufficiently  evident ;  for,  what  were 
noses  made  for,  except  to  smell,  what  mouths 
made  for,  except  to  eat?" 

"  Not  a  ha'p'orth,"  said  Abie  Switzer. 

"  Barren'  to  drink  now  an  den,"  said  the 
foot-traveller  — "  Soomthen  dat  way  meself 
talks,  when  I  owe  a  man  a  grudge,  an  see  a 
fair  vacancy  for  given  him  a  knock  on  de  head. 
What  were  fists  made  for,  except  to  strike? 
says  I.     I  wish  I  could   persuade  de  priest 
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of  it.  May  be  your  honour  would  Iry  it  wit 
hini  ?" 

"As  for  meself,"  said  Abie,  "  l'm  alvvays 
most  patient  after  dinner  or  a  good  hot  supper, 
an  I  don't  care  who  knows  it." 

"  And  for  me,"  resumed  tlie  preacher,  "  I 
see  nothing  short  of  a  visible  tempting  of  Pro- 
vidence  in  rejecting  a  profFered  consolation. 
Besides,  the  instinct  of  my  animal  decides 
against  any  further  postponement  of  the 
customary  refection — and  seems  to  agree  with 
me,  that  to  proceed  on  our  way  with  mortified 
appetites  would  be  merely  a  raonkish  and 
papistical  resolution." 

After  pausing  a  moment,  the  old  Palatine 
dismounted  in  silence,  and  led  his  horse  to 
the  door  of  the  inn,  in  the  manner  of  one  who 
had  been  prevailed  upon  by  a  train  of  reflec- 
tions  in  his  own  mind,  rather  than  by  the 
reasoning  of  the  self-ordained  diviue. — The 
most  conviucing  argument,  perhaps,  which 
the  latter  employed,  might  be  indicated  in  the 
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obstinacy  of  bis  poney.  He  did  not  enter  the 
inn  until  he  had  seen  the  sturdy  animal  ac- 
commodated  with  a  due  portion  of  oats,  which 
he  tied  in  a  bag  about  its  head. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


From  our  infancy,  we  have  some  ideas,  though  originally 
introduced  by  the  most  trifling  incidents,  which  direct  us  dur- 
ing  the  whole  course  of  our  life,  and  inspire  us  either  with 
courage  or  cowardice,  rashness  or  superstition. 

Gattganelli. 


So  ME  circumstances  having  taken  place  in 
the  interior  of  the  inn,  a  few  hours  before, 
with  which  it  may  be  useful  that  the  reader 
should  be  made  acquainted,  we  will  leave  the 
travellers  just  at  the  point  to  which  we  have 
brought  thetn  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  new  group  of 
performers  on  the  scene. 

The  kitchen,  or  principal  apartment  of  the 
N    2 
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house,  presented  modes  of  accommodation  by 
no  means  usual  in  a  lonely  abode  of  this  class 
arnong  the  highlands  of  Erin.  Although, 
from  its  desevted  and  solitary  position,  it  ap- 
peared  impossible  that  the  chance  custom  of 
passing  strangers  could  constitute  a  very  con- 
siderable  portion  of  the  landlord's  revenue, 
and  the  distance  at  which  it  stood  from  any 
thing  deserving  the  appellation  of  the  word 
**  neighbourhood,"  seemed  to  form  sufficient 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  permanent 
customers  could  not  be  very  numerous  either 
— the  appearance,  nevertheless,  which  the  in- 
terior  presented  was  not  such  as  to  intimate 
any  lack  of  Company.  It  was  abundantly 
though  plainly  supplied  with  articles  of  furni- 
ture,  such  as  sugaan  chairs,  a  table,  settle-bed, 
wooden  dresser,  the  shelves  of  which  were 
well  stocked  with  pewter  dishes,  plates,  and 
wooden  piggins,  or  drinking  vessels.  The 
rafters,  well  seasoned  by  the  influence  of  a 
settled  cloud   of  smoke,   were    graced   with 
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sundry  flitches,  hams,  and  other  departments 
of  bacon  which  were  visible  through  the  bluish 
mist,  and  from  the  many  fresh  indentures  ob- 
servable  to  the  glance,  gave  the  most  direct 
negative  that  could  be  wished  to  the  sneer  of 
the  apostate  Goldsmith — or  proved,  at  least, 
that  this  was  not  one  of  the  "  Irish  houses 
where   things   are   so-so."     By  the  confused 
and  rakish  manner  in  which  all  the  furniture, 
however,   was   tossed   about — a    chair    lying 
prostrate   in    one    corner — the    table    pushed 
awry,  and  strewed  with  drinking  vessels,  which 
appeared  not  to  have  been  meddled  with  since 
they  liad  fallen  from  the  impotent  and  infirm 
grasp  of  the  last  toper — it  would  seem  that 
the  apartment  had  been   raade,  a  very  short 
while  before,  the   scene  of  a  riotous  merry- 
making.     The  fire   yet  lay  mingled  with  the 
ashes   into    which   it  had  been  7'aked  on    the 
previous    evening.     A    miserable,    half-burnt 
cat  sat  neär  the  hearth,  vainly  employed  in  an 
endeavour  to  impart  a  degree  of  coraeliness 
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to  her  face  by  washing  it  with  her  feet,  and 
soraetimes  casting  a  sleepy,  blinking  stare  on 
the  duU  embers  before  her.  The  shutters 
of  the  window  being  yet  closed,  admitted 
scarcely  enough  of  the  mid-day  light,  to 
enable  the  drowsy  inmates  to  distinguish 
the  lateness  of  the  hour.  A  female  figure, 
slipshod  and  in  undress,  glided  into  the  apart- 
ment  from  an  inner  and  still  darker  room,  and 
often  sturabling  against  various  articles  of 
furniture  which  were  scattered  on  the  earthen 
floor,  and  opening  the  window-shutter,  used  a 
gesture  of  astonishment  as  the  bright  noon- 
tide  glory  rushed  in  upon  and  around  her. 
Raising  her  band  quickly  to  her  eyes  to  pro- 
tect  and  shade  them  from  the  effect  of  the 
dazzling  light,  and  retiring  from  the  spot,  she 
proceeded,  in  some  appearance  of  haste  and 
anxiety,  to  re-establish  a  degree  of  order  in  the 
house.  The  woman  was  of  a  slight  and  per- 
haps  graceful  figure,  although  her  hard,  dis- 
coloured  skin,  and  bony,  wasted  arms  forbade 
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the  conjecture  that  she  could  under  any  cir- 

cumstances  lay  claim  to  the  praise  of  feminine 

loveliness — yet  there  was  something  both  in 

her  manner  and  her  appearance  which  was  cal- 

culated  to  attract  the  attention  if  not  to  excite 

the  interest  of  the  spectator.     Her  counte- 

nance    was    wasted    and   yellow — apparently 

rather  from  the  influence  of  ill  health,  than  of 

age   or    toih — Her   long,   dry,  light-coloured 

hair,  dabbled  in  dust  and  ashes,  and  hanging 

neglected  about  her  sunken  cheeks,  and  over 

her  thin,  sinewy  neck,  would  have  given  her 

an  air  altogether  hideous,  if  its  effect  were  not 

met  and  counteracted,  by  the  expression  of  a 

füll,  soft,  clear  eye  which,  the  instant  that  it 

met  the  Observation  of  the  spectator,  engrossed 

all  his  attention,  and  altogether  abstracted  it 

from  the  remainder  of  her  person.     A  soiled 

white  nuislin  wrapper  buttoned  up  in  front, 

and  a  pair  of  brownish,  ashy,  light  slippers, 

constituted  nearly  all  the  visible  portion  of 

her  costume. 
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While  she  was  occupied  in  regulating  the 
furniture,  and  brushing  ofF  the  coat  of  turf 
ashes  with  which  every  article  was   covered, 
with  the  wing  of  a  goose,  a  man  made  his  ap- 
pearance  at  the  door  of  the  same  inner  room 
from  which  she  had  entered,  and  stood  for  a 
few  moments  lazily  stretching  himself  on  the 
threshold.     From  the  way  in  which  his  dress 
hung  about  him — his  neckcloth  turned  awry 
— his  coat  covered   with   feathers   and  ashes, 
his   knees   unbuttoned — and   his   coarse   grey 
woollen  stockings  "  down  gyved  to  his  ankle" 
— it  evidently  appeared  that  he  had  retained 
the    same    habihments    during    his    nocturnal 
repose,  which  he   had  worn  on  the  previous 
day.     The  woman  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment 
with  a  slight  emotion  of  that  disgust,  which 
the  "  sreen   and  the  sober"  look  of  the  com- 
panion    of  an    unlimited    debauch    is    apt  to 
excite   in   the   mind  of  one    not  yet  wholly 
inured  by  custom  to    the  hideous  and    nau- 
sacting  consequences  of  excess,  when  the  gay 
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and  healthful  raorning  light  steals  in  upon 
the  scene  of  revelry,  and  poars  its  rosy  splen- 
dour  over  pale  and  yellow  cheeks — dull,  dim, 
and  sleepless  eyes — sickly  and  expiring  lights, 
and  all  the  disgusting  details  of  a  spectacle 
of  prolonged  indulgence.  The  individual  here 
presented,  seemed  to  entertain  a  kind  of  un- 
acknowledged  sense  of  his  own  repulsive  ap- 
pearance,  for  he  walked  in  a  shuffling,  yawn- 
ing,  shatnbling  way,  to  the  darkest  side  of  the 
apartment,  while  the  woman  continued  her 
occupation,  turning  away  her  eyes  from  his 
person,  as  if  unwilling  to  contemplate,  under 
circumstances  so  unfavourable,  an  object  in 
which  her  affections  had  an  interest.  From 
the  portrait  we  have  given  of  the  man,  it  may 
appear  improbable  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  butvve  omitted  to  state,  that  no  portion 
of  the  distaste  which  his  costume  and  bearing 
on  this  occasion  were  calculated  to  excite, 
extended  themselves  to  his  person  and  fea^ 
tures.     The  latter  were,  in   fact,  remarkably 
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striking,  and  perhaps,  beautiful.  His  hair, 
short,  Curling,  and  glossy,  revealed  by  its 
perfectly  classical  disposition,  the  shape  of  a 
finely  formed  head,  which  it  fitted  vvith  a 
Grecian  exactness.  His  features,  sharp  and 
sudden  in  their  expression,  were  rendered  still 
more  poignant  and  characteristic,  by  the  fire 
of  a  violent  eye, — of  excelling  darkness  and 
brilliancy.  His  figure,  rather  low,  though  by 
no  means  stunted,  was  slight  and  muscular; 
and  his  limbs  were  set  with  that  firmness  and 
ease,  which  renders  the  movement  of  a  vigor- 
ous  man  a  spectacle  of  so  much  delight  and 
beauty,  even  in  moments  of  the  most  arduous 
exertion. 

"  Ye  had  a  noisy  night  of  it  last  night, 
Mark." 

"  Iss." 

"  I  couldn't  get  the  child  quiet  the  whole 
night  long,  for  the  noise." 

"1  heard  him,  indeed." 

A  pause. 
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"Are  theyto  be  here  again,  to-night,  Mark, 
darling  ?" 

**  Where  eise  would  you  have  'etn  be?" 

"  And  when  are  we  to  have  peace  and  a  quiet 
house?  Or  is  the  child  to  be  brought  up  here 
in  this  way,  and  to  be  as  bad— as — ourselves 
— in  the  end  ?" 

A  fierce  look  was  the  only  answer  vvhich 
the  man  returned  to  this  query,  and  both  were 
again  silent. 

'*  What  more  of  Mr.  Kumba,  Mark  ?"  was 
the  next  question  put  by  the  woman. 

It  appeared  as  if,  whether  by  accident  or 
intention,  she  had  now  started  a  theme  more 
likely  to  lead  her  companion  into  good  hu- 
moured  converse  than  the  last,  for  he  raised 
his  head  from  its  drooping  meditative  posture, 
and  his  face  brightened,  as  he  replied  : — 

*'  We  have  hira,  heart,  we  have  him.  Come, 
sit  near  me,  here  on  the  settle,  love,  an  I'll 
teil  you  all  about — liow  it  was — an  every 
thing." 
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"You  told  me,  I  think,  yesterday,  when 
Maney  O'Neil  interrupted  us,  that  he  went 
that  morning  to  Miss  Byrne,  and  that  she 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him." 

"  Because  her  friends  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him.  He  went,  thinking  himself 
sure  of  her,  because  her  father  wasn't  in  the 
way  now." 

The  woman  groaned. 

"  Young  Kumba  himself  is,  as  we  all  know, 
a  wild,  harumskarum  sort  of  a  lad,  and  be- 
tween  us  two,  not  at  all  likely  ever  to  attain 
to  a  creature  of  that  kind,  white  and  delicate, 
and  reared  like  a  lady  in  all  respects.  So  he 
has  come  into  my  advice,  not  without  a  great 
deal  of  arguing,  to  take  her  whether  she  likes 
it  or  not.  And  he's  to  be  here  this  evening, 
and  I'm  to  take  him  abroad  to  make  him 
known  to  the  boys,  Maney  O'Neil,  an  Awny 
Farrel,  his  man,  and  three  more  sperited  lads 
that  wouldn't  fall  back  of  any  thing  we 
propose." 
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"  And  vvhen  is  it  to  be?" 

**  To-night — or  never.  Nothing  like  keep- 
ing  time  behind  you — and  that's  what  I  said 
to  you,  the  night  in  the  sally  grove  estwards, 
when  I  had  your  band  in  mine,  and  the 
horses  waiting,  and  you  wanted  me  to  let 
it  alone  tili  mornen,  tili  you'd  see  the  old 
people  once  more,  and  leave  a  token  on  your 
dressing  table  for  'em,  and  I  wouldn't  stop  an 
hour,  and  wasn't  it  well  for  us,  for  there  was 
a  watch  set  for  you  that  very  night." 

The  soft  eyes  of  the  female  glistened  and 
expanded  on  the  Speaker,  but  the  sigh  which 
accompanied  the  look  of  tenderness,  rendered 
it  a  doubtful  matter  vvhether  she  really  did 
consider  it  as  "  well  for  her"  that  she  had 
escaped  the  watch  set  for  her  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to. 

Before  the  conversation  was  renewed,  a 
slight  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  inn  an- 
nounced  to  the  ear  of  the  male  Speaker  the 
approach  of  the  young  man  whose  affairs  had 
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constituted  its  chief  topic.  His  dresi5,  manner, 
and  language  were  such  as  to  place  him,  at 
first  sight,  in  a  superior  point  of  view  to  those 
whose  Society  he  was  about  to  seek,  although 
those  of  the  latter  were  not  of  the  very  lowest 
grade — and  there  seemed  to  be  in  the  manner 
of  his  greeting,  as  he  entered,  an  unconquerable 
and  involuntary  consciousness  of  self-abase- 
ment,  though  so  fleeting  and  so  slightly  marked 
that  the  quick  eye  of  the  host  could  not,  had 
he  been  so  inclined,  arrest  it  with  sufficient 
certainty  to  take  offence.  Before  we  proceed 
to  lay  the  consequences  of  his  arrival  before 
the  reader,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  enter  once 
more  into  detail  on  the  character  and  fortunes 
of  the  new-comer. 

Robert  Kumba,  the  youngest  son  of  a  com- 
fortable  fariner  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
inn,  was  one  of  those  anomalous  personages 
whose  characters  are  made  up  of  a  series  of 
paradoxes.  He  was  shy,  to  the  appearance  of 
a  reprehensible  timidity,  and  yet  daring  to  a 
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degree  beyond  rashness  itself,  both  in  the  for- 
mation  and  the  execution  of  any  design  in 
which  bis  happiness  was  at  all  involved — un- 
satisfied  with  ordinary  raeans,  and  still  more 
so  witli  ordinary  ends,  seeking  for  bigher,  yet 
unequal  to  tbese — scrupulous  to  a  perfect  ex- 
actness  in  all  transactions  vvbere  bis  beart 
exercised  no  influence  over  bis  conscience, 
but  frequently  led  into  the  wildest  and  niost 
apparently  dishonest  practices,  by  mistaking 
the  arguments  of  passion  and  feeling  for  those 
of  reason — sensitive  even  to ßiierjj,  wben  tried 
vvitb  moderate  and  limited  excitements,  yet 
easily  capable  of  being  wrought  up  into  a 
savage  disregard  of  all  social  and  moral  re- 
straint  wben  beated  by  a  skilfully-used  and 
violent  impulse — suspicious  in  the  minutest 
trifles,  yet  flinging  himself  and  his  fortunes 
with  the  most  unguarded  confidence  on  the 
cbance-honesty  of  a  stranger  whom  his  entbu- 
siasm  or  bis  weakness  of  mind  led  bim  to 
select   as   a   friend,  untried   and   unknown — 
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proud,  fierce,  and  irritable,  when  any,  even  of 
those  who  might  reasonably  claim  such  a 
right,  attempted  to  assert  a  natural  dominion 
over  him,  yet  submitting  himself  with  a  volun- 
tary,  and  sometimes  almost  pitiable  docility, 
to  the  guidance  of  a  man  who  was  his  inferior 
in  rank  and  education,  and  whose  only  advan- 
tage,  in  point  of  int^lect,  was  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  that  quality  which  lago  so  flatteringly 
and  falsely  attributed  to  his  Venetian  dupe, 
Roderigo,  a  firm  and  resolute  "  purpose." 

Circumstances  had  contributed  to  render  the 
character  of  the  young  man  more  positive  and 
confirmed,  at  the  same  time  that  none  of  its 
contrarieties had  been  blended  or  softened  down 
by  the  lapse  of  years  and  the  growth  of  expe- 
rience.  His  tamily,  ot  which,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  he  was  the  youngest  member,  was 
numerous ;  and  being  placed  precisely  in  that 
rank  of  life  in  which  appearances  are  con- 
sulted  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  as  one  of  the 
tangible  modes  of  rendering  its  position,  with 
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respect  to  the  relations  of  society  above  and 
belovv  it,  lees  equivocal,  their  liimible  means 
were  tasked  to  an  exteut  which  iiiade  it  abso- 
lutely  necessary  tbat  a  mortifying  privation 
should  fall  on  some,  or  all.  Little  Bob  feit 
the  influence  of  this  necessity  before  he  was 
able  to  remonstrate  against  its  particular  appli- 
cation  to  himself.  By  a  course  of  reasoning 
very  pardonable,  if  not  free  from  error,  his 
older  friends  and  protectors  measured  his 
wants  by  their  ovvn  estimation  of  his  claims, 
and  they  would,  in  all  probabiIity,have  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  taking  the  little  urchin's  feelings 
into  account.  It  was  by  no  means,  therefore, 
considered  either  unwise  or  unreasonable  that 
Bob,  about  whom  nobody  cared,  should  run 
barefoot,  while  the  extremities  oT  his  eiders, 
who  had  began  to  assume  a  place  in  the  con- 
sideration  of  their  neighbours,  v.'ere  vested  in 
the  shining  iuxury  of  polished  calf-skin  and 
lambs-wool — nor  for  the  sarae  reason  did  any 
of  his  friends  question  the  propriety  of  allow- 
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ing  Bob's  little  bandle-cloth  shirt  to  hail  tlie 
light  of  day  through  the  fissures  which  time 
had  made  in  the  elbows  of  his  coarse  fiieze 
jacket,  while  the  well-ironed  and  neatly  frilled 
inner  garments  of  his  brothers  were  protected 
by  a  yearly  siiit  of  glossy  broad-cloth,  illumi- 
nated  with  rows  of  the  most  resplendent  gilt 
buttons,  and  modelled  after  the  most  approved 
specimens  which   the  capital  of  the   country 
(the  emporium  of  all  fashion  and  taste  in  cos- 
tume)  could  supply.     The  very  circumstance, 
moreover,  of  the  mortifying  distinction  which 
was  thus  unwarily  drawn  between  hira  and  his 
brothers,  subjected  him  to  what  his  boyish 
spirit  feit  to  be  still  further  degradation;  and 
his  ragged  and  neglected  appearance  seemed, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  philosophic  friends,  to  afford 
goodreason  for  employing  him  in  many  menial 
Offices  about  the  farm,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  allotted  to  a  menial,  or  shared  with 
him  by  the  other  members  of  the  household 
"  Bob  is  not  dressed,  so  he  can  help  io  foot  the 
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turf." — "  Bob  has  no  shoes  nor  white  stock- 
ings  on,  so  he  can  turn  home  the  covvs." — 

"Bob  will  run  to  the  vilhige  for "  what- 

ever  it  might  be,  "  for  nobody  will  remark  his 
carrying  a  bündle,"  were  sounds  no  less  fami- 
liär to  the  ears  than  grating  to  the  feelings  of 
the  boy — although  the  custom  which  he  had 
been  in  from  his  infancy  of  taking  upon  trust 
the  opiuions  of  those  above  him,  and  adopting 
them  without  consideration,  prevented  his 
once  entertaining  a  suspicion  of  the  justice  of 
any  arrangeraent  of  the  kind.  His  parents 
were  the  best-raeaning  people  in  the  world» 
but  they  laid,  without  being  aware  of  it,  a 
train  of  circumstances  very  sufficient  to  darken 
a  character  of  a  much  gayer  and  less  sensitive 
nature  than  that  of  the  subje<ft  on  which  they 
now  practised.  According  as  his  mind  filled 
and  strengthened,  and  began  to  originate  its 
own  sensations,  the  peculiarities  of  his  Situa- 
tion pressed  upon  him  with  increasing  acute- 
ness.     He  began  to  ponder  on  the  cause,  as 

VOL.  II.  o 
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well  as  to  fret  and  chafe  at  the  efFect.  The 
circurastance  of  his  natural  guardians'  having 
neglected  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of 
appearing  on  an  equality  with  his  friends,  did 
not  any  longer  appear  a  quite  satisfactory 
reason  for  depriving  him  of  their  society  when 
any  prospect  of  amusement  or  advantage  called 
them  from  home — or  if  it  did  appear  so,  his 
anger  novv  referred  itself  frora  the  privation  to 
its  apology,  and  found  quite  as  exciting  and 
irritating  a  subject  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
The  comparatively  slighting  and  careless 
manner,  moreover,  in  which  he  was  regarded 
by  the  visitors  of  the  house,  and  the  occa- 
sional  stare  of  contemptuous  scrutiny  which 
he  underwent  from  the  rüde  eye  of  a  stranger, 
rankled  in  his  soul  and  turned  all  the  current 
of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  gall  and 
vinegar.  A  young  and  ardent  mind  lias  ar- 
rived  at  a  terrific  crisis  when  it  begins  to  sus- 
pect  that  it  is  treated  with  injustice  or  neglect; 
and  moie   especially  if  that  injustice  is  in- 
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flicted  by  those  on  whora  it  is  dependent  for 
instructioii  and  support,  and  who  are,  by  the 
authority  vvith  which  they  are  invested,  ex- 
€mpt  from  the  possibility  of  remonstrance. 
Naturally  of  a  shy  and  reserved  habit,  the 
course  of  life  which  we  have  been  deseribing, 
was  highly  calculated  to  increase  the  timidity 
and  consequent  susceptibility  of  character 
which  young  Kumba  already  manifested — and 
this  apparent  blocking  up  of  every  avenue 
through  which  his  feelings,  dark,  light,  dan- 
gerous,  or  laudable  as  they  were,  might  find 
their  way  to  the  Observation  of  those  whose 
censure  or  approval  could  have  any  influence 
upon  them — threw  the  youth  back  upon  him- 
self,  and  forced  him  upon  habits  of  brooding 
and  gloomy  meditation  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion  of  many  a  black  design  and  many  a 
wretched  hour  in  his  after  life.  Before  we 
dismiss  the  subject  of  his  education,  one  Ob- 
servation may  be  allowed  on  a  very  general 
mistake  which  is  made  with  respect  to  childish 
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i'eserve  and  backwardness.  We  have  seen  it 
usually  commended  by  teachers  and  guardians 
as  indicative  of  gentleness  and  a  proper  doci- 
lity  of  temper,  most  probably  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  such  children  occasion  thera  least 
vexation  and  annoyance  at  the  moment ;  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  quality,  though 
convenient,  is  at  all  beneficial  or  estimable. 
Every  possible  means  should  be  put  in  use  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  a  child  in  whom  this 
disposition  to  secrecy  is  observed,  into  a  bold 
and  frank  habit  of  declaring  his  raind  on  all 
occasions;  ar,d  this  habit  would  be  very 
lightly  purchased  by  the  Omission  of  punish- 
ment  for  certain  instances  of  mischief  or  crimi- 
nality.  An  over-bold,  noisy,  passionate  dis- 
position in  a  child,  is  alvvays  safer  than  a 
temper  too  easily  governable  and  ductile.  It 
is  the  businessof  education  to  restrain,  direct, 
and  expunge,  but  it  never  can  supply  a  positive 
want  ia  character. 

It  was  with  the   result  of  all  the  unhappy 
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influences  we  have  been  detailing,  fresh  upoii 
him,  that  the  mild  and  the  mettled,  the  soft- 
worded  and  the  violent,  the  crouching  and  the 
fiery,the  confident  and  the  suspicious,  the  shy, 
and  shrinking,  and  daring  youth,  of  wliom  we 
speak,  found  himself,  with  all  his  crudeness  of 
heart  and  mind,  established,  by  one  ofthose 
impossible  accidents  which  occur  every  day, 
in  the  possession  of  that  property  on  which  he 
had  been  suffered  to  vegetate  from  his  child- 
hood.  It  will  notbe  difficult  to  suppose,  that 
as  his  fortunes  thus  suddenly  outstript  his 
expectations,  so  they  found  him  unfitted,  from 
inexperience  as  well  as  indisposition,  for  the 
manageraent  of  the  means  which  they  placed 
under  his  government.  Miscalculation  of  their 
extent  was  the  obvious  and  immediate  evil ; 
and  the  unsettled  and  wavering  mind  of  the 
young  proprietor  precluded  all  hope  of  an  in- 
dustrious  inquiry  in  that  particular,  or  a  perse 
vering  and  rational  system  in  their  application 
A   few    years  of  expense  and    indolence,   Oi 
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rather  fitful  and  misdirected  exertion,  did  all 
for  the  farm  which  indolence  cotild  hsive  done; 
and  Kumba,  alniost  before  bis  minority  was 
ended,  found  himself  the  possessor  of,  or 
rather,  the  responsible  agent  for  a  ruined  and 
encumbered  property  ; — neglected  by  bis  ac- 
quaintances,  censurecl,  and  0)ily  censured,  by 
his  friends,  once  more  flung  back  upon  hina- 
self;  and  more — far  more — than  all,  rejected, 
■with  a  wholesome  and  almost  laudable  spirit 
of  displeasure,  from  one  house,  which  con- 
tained  for  him  an  object  of  the  most  stirring 
ambition  which  had  ever  been  excited  within 
his  soul,  after  the  degradation  of  unsuccessfui 
solicitation — and  by  one  in  whose  eyes  he  had, 
in  times  of  greater  happiness  and  prosperity, 
read  a  promise  of  a  kinder  and  more  enduring 
interest. 

This  last  blow,  which  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  consider  as  other  than  undeserved, 
succeeded  in  unsettling  the  purposes  and  pur- 
suits  of  the  young  man.     He  was  now  placed 
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ina  more  immediatelydangerousposition  than 
when  he  lived  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the 
will  of  others — for  although  tlie  world  might 
exercise  just  that  degree  of  influence  over  him, 
which  raade  him  keenly  sensible  of  its  in- 
justice,  it  could  not  govern  the  consequences 
of  that  sensibility.  The  most  immediate  was 
a  seeking  to  supply,  by  the  excessive  use  of 
every  species  of  mere  vulgär  excitement,  the 
loss  of  that  tender  and  delicious  incentive, 
upon  which  his  spirithad  lived  for  years;  and, 
finding  himself,  as  we  have  before  stated,  shut 
out  by  his  unfortunate  circumstances  from 
that  Society  to  which  he  had  lately  been  ac- 
customed,  and  to  which  his  habits  and  his 
feelings  induced  him  to  cling  most  afFection- 
ately,  the  natural  result  was  his  reasoning 
himself  into  a  toleration  of  any  whatsoever,  in 
which  he  could  secure  himself  a  place.  This 
great  imprudence  met  with  a  fatal  retribution. 
Araong  the  many  low  fellows  who  sought,  yet 
vainly,  to  fasten  themsel  ves  upon  his  regard,  the 
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fiery  young  man,  who  now  rose  tobid  him  wel- 
come beneath  bis  roof,  and  in  vvhose  cbaracter, 
at  least,  thougb  not  in  bis  babits  of  life,  be  bad 
found  many  traits  of  resemblance  to  bis  own, 
succeeded  in  fixing  a  single  claim  on  bis  at- 
tention. Tbis  person,  bovvever,  bad  a  great 
advantage,  so  far  as  tbe  beart's  ease  was  con- 
eerned,  over  bis  superior  friend  (for  sucb  he 
speedily  became),  in  bis  perfect  freedom  fronni, 
and  almost  ignorance  of,  all  those  delicate 
susceptibilities  and  compunctions  wbicb  edu- 
cation,  no  less  tban  natura,  bad  breatbed  into 
tbe  soul  of  tbe  latter ;  and  be  found,  conse- 
quently,  mucb  less  difficulty  in  complying 
witb  tbe  violent  impulses  wbicb  were  common 
to  botb.  Few  descriptions  of  cbaracter  are 
more  likely  to  acquire  an  influence  over  an 
unformed  and  self-difEdent  mind,  tban  one  of 
a  more  vigorous  and  persevering  energy  ;  and 
tbe  contact  between  two  sucb  spirits  is  dan- 
gerous,  or  fortunate,  precisely  in  relation  to 
tbe  good  or  evil   nature  of  tbat  which  is  in 
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the  ascendant.      Our   readers   may,  ere   now 
have  conjectured,  and  not  unwisely,  that  the 
character  of  the  young  landlord  was  not  such 
as  to  render  a  conjunction  indicative  of  very 
great  benefit  to  Kumba. — Spellacy,  who,  from 
some  motive  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
explain,  seemed  to  look  on  his  new  associate 
as  one  whose  co-operation  might  be  of  incal- 
culable     importance     to     his     own     designs, 
managed  their  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  a 
raaster.     Never  presuming  to  affect  any  thing 
like  aconsciousness  of  the  influence  which  he 
was  acquiring  most  rapidly  over  the  mind  of 
his  companion,  he  was,  on  all  occasions,  when 
the  absence  of  a  potent  Stimulus  left  the  rea- 
son  of  the  other  at  liberty  to  discriminate  and 
decide,  the  humble  and  parasitical  dependant — 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  his  superior — 
governed,  or  seeming  to  be  governed  by  his 
breath — gratified  by  his  converse — grateful  for 
his  friendship — all,  in  fact,  that  Kumba's  vanity 
could  desire — and  it  was  only  when  he  had 
o  2 
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flung  the  latter  ofF  bis  guard,  when  he  had 
startled  him  with  some  astounding  difBculty, 
oftentimes  existing  only  in  the  lying  Imagina- 
tion that  had  framed  it,  that  he  assumed  the 
privilege  of  leading  the  way,  and  gained  him- 
self  credit  for  genius  as  well  as  intrepidity — 
that  he  dared  to  point  out  his  course  to  his 
superior — to  fill  his  ears  with  the  accents  of 
command — to  say  "  Do  this  I" — without  quali- 
cation. — And  it  was  done. 

Far,  far,  by  this  artful  and  sinuous  course, 
had  the  ruffian  succeeded  in  conducting  his 
dupe  from  the  equator  of  moral  rectitude, 
before  the  evening  on  which  both  have  been 
presented  to  the  atjquaintance  of  the  reader. 
He  had  not  yet,  however,  ventured  to  propose 
to  him  a  participation  in  any  act  of  foul  and 
positive  guilt — but  the  lasttrain  which  he  had 
laid  was  so  perfectly  skilful  and  deceptive  as 
to  place  the  youth  entirely  within  the  do- 
minion  ofhis  tempter.  The  circumstances,  at 
least  as  much  of  them  as  is  needed  to  make 
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the  narrative  comprehensible,  may  be  gathered 
frora  the  scene  vvhich  followed. 

Assoon  as  Mrs.  Spellacy,  in  obedience  to  a 
slight  action  from  her  husband,  had  left  the 
rooQi,  Kumba,  who  tili  that  raoment  retuained 
half-dubious  of  his  course,  holding  the  open 
door  in  one    band,  and  gazing  intently  into 
the  eyes   of  his  host,  nodded,   as    we    have 
before   mentioned,  with  a  very  slight  air  of 
superiority,   and   passing    in   silence    to    the 
centre,  took  one  of  the  rüde  chairs  which  lay 
scattered  about,  and  sat  for  several  minutes  in, 
apparently,  a  total  recklessness  of  the  presence 
of  a  second  person.     During  this  mood,  the 
observer    raaintained   a  respectful   and    deli- 
cate  silence,  wandering  about  the  rooiii  with 
noiseless  steps,  to  arrange  a  fishing  rod,  or 
examine  some  doraestic  Utensil ;  occasionally 
directing  a  glance,  into  which  he  contrived 
to  throw  all  the  interest  and  hunible  attach- 
ment  which  he    was    capable    of    assuming 
at   the   contemplative  and  rapidly  changing 
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eountenance  of  his  friend.  One  of  these 
glances,  at  length,  as  was  the  inlention  of  the 
man.  met  the  eye  of  the  latter,  and  the  efFect 
Tvhich  it  produced  was  as  he  desired. 

"Well!  Spellacy — what  is  your  genius  now 
to  de  für  me?  I  come  to  you,  a  ruined  man,  to 
teil  you  that  your  scheme  has  failed — and  I 
am  now  left  without  one  hope  in  the  world. 
I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you,  Spellacy,  on 
the  subject  of  these  repeated  disappointments. 
I  do  not  suspect  your  sincerity,  but  I  think 
you  careless  of  my  fortunes,  and  that,  with 
your  professions,  is  little  better  than  foul 
play.  Never  look  upon  me — what  I  have 
Said,  I  say.  You  told  me  yesterday  that  you 
had  laid  a  plan  which  could  not  fail  to  restore 
me  to  all  I  had  lost — and  you  made  my  head. 
dizzy  with  hope — You  sported  with  me,  Sir — 
you  mocked  me.     I  have  been  disappointed." 

"  Great  Heaven  I"  Spellacy  exclaimed, 
drawing  back  with  a  stare  of  confusion 
and  dismay,  blended  with  an   expression   of 
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deep  dejection.  The  emotion  was  suflSciently 
well  counterfeited  to  impose  on  Kuraba,  who 
thought  he  could  discern,  moreover,  a  certain 
degree  of  self-reproach  in  the  attitude,  dovvn- 
east  and  drooping,  in  which  his  fiiend  re- 
mained — Ins  hands  clasped,  and  hanging 
down  before  him — his  raouth  a-gape,  and  his 
black  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  with  the  air  of 
one,  who  has  received  news  of  a  sudden  mis- 
fortune  from  a  quarter,  to  which  he  looked 
for  joyous  intelligence. 

"  For  my  part,  Spellacy,"  the  young  man 
continued — "  I  do  not  come  to  ask  you  to 
tax  your  ingenuity  for  any  new  device.  All  is 
over  with  me,  now, — and  I  only  seek  you,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  before  you  my  Intention 
— for  I  have  at  last  formed  a  design  for  my- 
self.  And  first  hear  me,  You  know  that  it 
is  to  me  you  owe  this  house  in  which  you 
dwell,  and  all  that  you  possess." 

"  I  am  proud  to  own  it,  Mr.  Kumba,  I  am 
proud  to  own  it." 
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"  You  came  to  nie  poor,  destitute,  and 
moneyless — and  you  carae  to  me  in  a  lucky 
hour,  I  had  just  received  Mrs.  Byrne's  cold- 
hearted  letter,  in  which  she  bargained  with  so 
much  keen-sighted  precision,  for  the  exact 
quantura  of  prudence  and  good  behaviour 
which  was  to  entitle  me  once  more  to  a  re-ad- 
mission  into  their  family  circle.  You  found 
me  endeavouring  to  drown  the  consciousness 
of  the  heartless  repulse  in  the  fumes  of 
strong  drink.  You  seized  the  moment — you 
told  me  that  a  lovely  girl  had  eloped  with 
you  from  the  comforts  of  a  wealthy  home — 
and  that  you  had  not  one  guinea  in  the  woi'ld, 
to  secure  her  even  the  means  of  subsistence 
for  a  week.  There  was  some  story  about  your 
losses,  too.  You  told  me,  I  think,  that  you 
had  been  reduced  to  that  extreme  poverty,  by 
having  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  with  the 
remnant  of  Redmond  O'Hanlon's  gang,  who 
have  taken  up  their  residence  for  some  time 
in  this  part  of  the  country— and  who,  by  the 
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way,  are  strongly  suspected  of  being  the  fabri- 
cators  and  utterers  of  the  false  coin  that  has 
spread  to  such  an  extent  through  our  towns 
and  villages,  although  every  attempt  to  disco- 
ver  their  retreat  has  been  hitherto  unavailing." 

Spellacy  here  turned  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  a  smile,  vvhich  he  seemed  un- 
able,  wholly  to  suppress. 

"  My  heart,"  Kumba  continued,  "  torn  and 
vvounded  as  it  was  with  its  own  injuries,  was 
open  to  your  plea;-and,  what  perhaps  was 
more  to  the  purpose  in  your  eyes,  my  purse 
was  open  also." 

"  It  was — I  freely  own,  Sir,"  said  the  other 
— "  I  freely  own  it,  Mr.  Kumba." 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  man,  "  since  that 
time,  you  have  been  forming  plan  after  plan, 
to  enable  me  to  carry  into  effect  the  views 
which  you  knew  I  entertained,  with  respect  to 
that  dear — but  rigidly  righteous  being — and 
every  scheme  has  ended  in  fixing  my  despair 
upon  me  more  firmly  than  ever.     I  will  not 
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suspect  your  truth — I  believe  you  really  were 
grateful — but  you  have  brought  me  to  the 
gates  of  ruin,  and  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
lifting  the  latch  without  your  assistance.  I 
have  resolved  on  selling  ofF  the  remainder  of 
my  little  property,  and  purchasing  a  pair  of 
colours  with  the  product.  I  am  careless  now 
of  life  or  fortune,  and  had  rather  die  in  the 
noise  and  tumult  of  a  camp,  than  let  sorrow 
waste  me  to  death  in  this  desert.  I  have  not 
forgotten  you,  however.  You  meant  well, 
Spellacy,  although  you  were  not  so  successful 
as  I  could  have  wished,  and  I  have,  therefore, 
taken  care  to  secure  the  leasehold  of  your 
house  and  small  farm  to  you,  for  the  original 
term  of  my  holding.  Here  is  the  instrument." 
"You  had  always  a  generous  heart,  Mr. 
Kumba,"  said  Spellacy,  whose  manner  ex- 
pressed at  once  satisfaction  at  the  gift,  and 
alarm  at  the  step  that  Kumba  meditated,  and 
which  appeared  likely  to  thwart  most  efFectu- 
ally  the  progress  of  bis  own  designs — "  but 
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surely,  Sir, — I  haven't  heard  you  rightly.     Go 
into    the  army  !    And  is  that  the  way  you'U 
give  her  up,  after  all  that  has  been  done — and 
with  the  fairest  chances  in  your  favour,  that 
mortal  man  could  wish  for  ?  Let  me  know  the 
cause,  Sir,  at  any  rate  ; — what  is  it  that  has 
made  you  give  up  all  hope  at  once,  that  way. 
I  heard  to  a  certainty  that  Miss  Byrne  would 
pass  through  the  sally  grove  this  morning.     I 
knew  how  much  one  word  from  you  to  herseif, 
face  to  face,   would   do  to   soften  her  heart 
towards   you   once  more — and  at  any  rate,  I 
was  quite  certain,  that  she  would  not  be  angry 
at  just  being  forced  to  go  ofF,  if  it  was  neces- 
sary,  and  so  I  sent  word  to  you  about  it — but 
I  suppose  she  didn't  come,  by  what  you  say?" 
"  She  did    not.      On  the   contrary,  I  dis- 
covered  that  she   had  receiyed,  by  some  un- 
known  band,  an  intimation  of  my  design.     I 
thought  you  would  keep   the    secret   better, 
Spellacy." 

"Mekeepit!"    the  other  replied,  in  some 
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confusion.  "  Human  ears  did  not  hear  me 
breathe  aword  of  it,  except  the  pair  that  be- 
longed  to  Awney  Farrel,  who  carried  you  my 

message — and  if  I  thought  he O,  but  that  's 

impossible." 

"  I  do  not  Charge  him  with  treacheiy.  How^ 
ever,  no  matter  where  the  treason  lies,  my 
doom  is  sealed,  at  all  events.  I  will  not  run 
the  risk  of  farther  disappointment.  Suspense 
is  worse  than  hanging." 

"  Why  should  you  say  any  such  thing,  Sir? 
Is  that  acting  either  with  sense  or  spirit? 
There  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  creatures 
that  ever  walked  the  ground  dying  for  you, 
and  you  talk  of  leaving  her  and  the  country 
for  ever,  on  account  of  a  little  difficulty 
thrown  in  your  way  by  her  friends  !  Think 
for  a  moment,  what  a  prize  it  is  you  are  leav- 
ing after  you." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  her  then?"  said 
Kumba,  encouraging  the  subject,  in  the  manner 
of  one  who  was  not  unwilling  to  be  dissuaded. 
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"I  saw  her,"  Spellacy  replied,  "on  an  oc- 
casion  that  I  never  will  foroet.  Itwas  on  the 
first  of  May,  when  the  mummers  of  our  village 
stopped  on  the  lawn  before  Drumscanlon,  her 
father's  house,  and  the  family  came  out  upon 
the  field  to  see  our  dance — -Miss  Byrne  her- 
seif was but  I   beg   pardon,  Sir — I 'm  in- 

terfering  with  your  time?" 

"  Go  on,"  Said  Kumba,  "  I  could  hear  you 
speak  on  that  theme  until  my  hairs  were 
gray." 

"Miss  Byrne  herseif,"  Spellacy  resumed, 
"  was  dressed  in  her  fine  flowered-silk  gown 
(a  thing  that  would  stand  on  the  ground  of 
itself),  and  her  red,  gold-laced  Spanish-leather 
shoes,  as  small  as  robin-red-breasts— her  fine 
scarlet  silk  stockings  with  silver  clocks— her 
darling  real  Spanish  cloth  jacket,  fastened 
over  her  bosom  so  handsoniely  with  ribands — 
and  on  her  fine  lady-like  head,  so  stately  and 
80  sweet  at  the  same  time,  her  beaver  hat, 
with  the  beautiful  silver-lace  trimmingand  the 
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buckle  ! — Well,  'twas  a  sight  for  a  king  to  look 
at.  And  with  all  that,  now,  she  had  no  more 
pride  than  an  Infant.  She  talked  to  us  all, 
just  as  if  she  took  a  delight  to  see  us  that  way, 
dancing  about  the  Maypole.  And  she  gave 
her  band  to  myself  with  such  a  smile,  when  I 
asked  her  just  for  one  turn  of  a  slip  jig,  just 
to  have  it  to  say.  And  she  did  dance  in  style 
— O,  the  cutting — and  the  shuffling — and  the 
pretty  little  quibbling  o'  the  feet  over  the 
ground  !" — 

"You  speak  as  if  you  were  in  love  your- 
self,"  Said  Kumba. 

"  Me  in  love  !"  Spellacy  replied,  starting  in 
some  confusion  :  "O,  that 's  all  over  with  me 
now,  Sir — I  have  only  the  one  love,  and  I  de- 
sire  no  more."  [This  was  said  in  a  loud  tone, 
evidently  with  the  Intention  of  being  heard  in 
the  next  room.]  "  Herself  is  listening  to  us," 
he  added  in  a  low  voice,  nodding  his  head 
aside  towards  the  room  door,  with  a  knowing 
smile  and  wink.      "No,  Mr.  Kumba;   but  I 
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thought  then,  and  I  often  thouglit  since,  what 
a  happiness  it  would  be  to  your  tenants,  and 
to  US  all,  if  they  could  have  such  a  mistress 
over  'em.  What  a  delight  it  would  be,  if  we 
could  all  meet  that  way  once  a  year  before 
your  own  door,  to  see  you  come  out  and  join 
the  dancers,  with  that  beautiful  young  lady 
locking  arms*  with  you.  And  she'd  be  a  trea- 
aure  to  any  man  too,  for,  let  alone  her  beauty, 
there  isn't  a  better  housekeeper  in  the  country, 
I  hear." 

Kumba  paused  for  some  time,  and  sighed  in 
secret,  vvhile  he  ran  over  in  bis  mind  the  pic- 
ture  of  rural  happiness  which  Spellacy  had 
presented  to  it,  and  whicli  he  had  often  be- 
fore, in  days  of  prouder  hope,  loved  to  sura- 
mon  up  and  contemplate,  as  the  ideal  of  his 
own  ambition. 

"  If  there  were  a  possibility  of  its  accom- 
plishment,"  said  he — "  but  why  will  you  vex 
me  by  those  idle  dreams?  Her  fatheris  dead — 

•  Leaning  on  iiim. 
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and  cannot  recall  tlie  pledge  which  he  extorted 
from  her  in  dying,  that  she  would  never  more 
receive  me  to  her  confidence. — Her  cold  and 
formal  mother  is  confirmed  in  her  hatred  of  me 
by  the  line  of  conduct  which  I  have  pursued — 
and  I  have  not  the  remotesthope  of  beingable 
to  tempt  her  to  disobedience.  They  want  me  to 
toil  like  Jacob  for  seven  years,  and  prove  my- 
selfatrue  penitent.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
cold  and  patient  spirits — I  cannot  wait  day 
after  day  to  gratify  a  humour  that  may  change 
and  deceive  me  after  all.  They  have  made 
me  desperate,  and  I  h'ad  rather  now  risk  all 
on  one  bold  cast,  than  throw  up  the  tables 
and  repair  my  losses  by  tardy  industry  as  they 
desire." 

"Ifyou  are  disposed  that  way,  Sir,"  said 
Spellacy,  with  some  hesitation,  "  there  is  one 
way  left  that  would  be  certain  enough,  I  think, 
but  I  was  loath  to  propose  it  to  you,  as  it  is 
more  violent  and  dangerous  than  I  believed 
would  please  you." 
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"  I  shall  like  it  the  better/'  said  Kumba, 
"  whatisit?" 

"  It  is  too  long  novv  to  talk  of,  Sir,  but  if 
you'll  meet  me  this  evening,  late,  say  about 
seven  o'  clöck,  at  the  Rath  on  the  hill  above, 
I'll  explain  every  thing  to  you,  and  we '11  set 
about  it  as  soon  as  can  be.  Stop  !  Who  is  it 
that'sknocking?" 

The  Interruption  was  occasioned  by  the 
arrival  of  the  travellers,  and  the  tintinabulary 
application  of  the  handle  of  the  old  Palatine's 
whip  to  the  piain  unpanneled  door. 

"  Travellers !"  said  Spellacy  to  himself, 
after  he  had  peeped  through  the  window  :  "  A 
new  decoy  of  Awney  Farrel's,  I  suppose. 
Come  away,  out  the  back  door,  Mr.  Kumba,  for 
'twould  be  as  well,  may  be,  if  you  weren't  seen 
by  'em.  Mrs.  Spellacy,look  to  the  door,  honey, 
and  attend  to  the  travellers.  Mr.  Kumba,  you 
won't  forget  seven  o'  clock — at  the  Rath  ?" 

"  I  '11  be  punctual,"  said  Kumba,  as  he 
closed  the  door  behind  him. 
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"  Now,"  Spellacy  continued,  turning  with 
sudden  energy  to  bis  wife,  as  she  made 
her  ■  appearance  from  the  inner  room, 
"  you  '11  not  forget  our  usual  plan.  Those 
appear  to  be  comfortable  people,  and 
you  know  we  are  reduced  to  our  last 
shifts.  You  will  see  whether  they  are  armed, 
and  take  care  to  provide  against  that  mis- 
cbief— " 

"  More  guilt !"  exclaimed  the  woman,  "  raore 
blood !  Oh,  Mark,  when  will  our  raeasure  be 
completed?" 

"  Poh  !  no  blood,  fool,"  exclaimed  the 
man,  "  I  wish  to  prevent  it.  Listen  to  me. 
Do  as  I  desire  you  to  do  this  one  night,  and  I 
never  again  will  ask  you  to  serve  me  in  the 
same  manner." 

"  If  I  couldbelieve  this—" 

"  Here  is  my  band  and  word." 

"  I  have  no  choice  bat  to  take  it,"  said  the 
woman.  "  The  time  is  gone  by  when  I  could 
have  made  one." 
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"What  do  you  say  tliat  for  novv?"  said 
Spellacy,  fiercely — *' Did'nt  you  know  who 
you  were  marrying  when  you  carae  with  me?" 
"  Yes,  Mark  —  but — "  here  she  hesita- 
ted,  as  if  unwilling  to  hazard  the  whole 
tiuth. 

"  Oll,  I  understand  you,"  said  Spellacy, 
You  didn't  know  all— you  didii't  know  what 
a  complete  ruffian  I  was.  You  thought  you 
were  only  marrying  your  father's  sworn  enemy 
— you  were  very  ready  to  destroy  the  old 
man's  comfort  for  ever,  but  you  had  no 
notion  that  you  were  risking  your  own — and 
now  you  have  fouud  it  out,  you  are  sorry 
for  it." 

The  woman  bowed  her  head  in  deep  feeling, 
as  if  she  vvould  say — "I  am  answered,  I  de- 
serve  this  ;"  and  before  Spellacy  could  add 
another  word,  the  knocking  at  the  door  was 
repeated.  Softening  the  efFect  of  his  last 
speech  with  a  few  words  of  rough  kind- 
ness,   and    charging   her   not   to  neglect   his 

VOL.  II.  p 
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injunction,  he  hastened  through  the  same 
door  by  which  Kumba  had  taken  bis  de- 
parture. 


CHAPTER  V. 


"  Who  puts  a  doublet  on  a  horse — 

Or  on  a  man  a  saddle — 
Or  claps  a  stocking  on  bis  head — 

Sure  tbat  man's  brain  is  addle  ! 

Tben  let  not  men  ungifted  paddle 
In  streams  of  sauctuary — 

Teacb  witbout  knowledge — basely  lueddle 
Witb  wbat  tbeirbea;!s  can't  carry." 

Cobbler  of  Preston. 


Mrs.  Spellacy  hunied  to  adrait  the  Com- 
pany. The  old  Palatine  first  entered,  and 
was  closely  followed  by  his  companion,  the 
preacher,  whose  immense  proportions  dark- 
ened  the  doorway  so  completely  as  to  leave 
little   opportunity,   for   the   moment,    of    ob- 
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serving  or  acknowledging  the  courtesy  with 
which  they  were  both  received  by  the  good 
lady. 

"  Peace  be  on  tliis  house !"  said  the 
preacher.  "  Woman,  what  have  you  for 
dinner?" 

"  Travellers  I  brought  you,  Mrs.  Spellacy," 
said  the  poor  scholar.  Then  apart  to  her, 
"  Teil  Suil  Dhuv  I  gev  de  iiote  to  Miss 
Byrne's  man." 

Abie  Switzer's  salutation  was  a  mute  nod, 
and  a  most  extraordinary  contortiou  of  the 
face — which  he  would  perhaps  have  been 
surprised  to  hear,  was  more  like  a  grin  than 
a  smile. 

"  Come,  come,  my  cood  woman,  stir  your- 
self  a  little,"  said  the  old  Palatine — "  get 
these  gentlemen  something  to  amuse  them- 
selves  with  as  they  desire — and  shew  me  to  a 
room,  where  I  may  lie  at  füll  length  for  half 
an  hour ;  my  old  bones  are  aching  with 
fatigue." 
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The  woman  glanced  listlessly  from  one  to 
aiiother  of  tlie  Speakers,  vvhile  her  Ihoughls 
were  evidently  yet  wandering  after  those  vvho 
had  just  departed,  and  whose  conversation, 
overheard  as  it  had  been,  contained  matter  of, 
to  her,  a  far  more  absorbing  interest.  The 
Palatino  was  obliged  to  repeat  liis  request  for 
a  separate  Chamber. 

"  The  parlour  is  this  way,  Sir,"  she  replied, 
still  abstractedly — "  there's  an  old  bed  in  it." 
And  having  placed  the  materials  of  a  piain 
dinner  on  the  table,  in  a  manner  so  careless 
and  absent,  as  to  draw  down  some  very  severe 
tliough  silent  reprehensions  from  hersectarian 
guest,  with  respect  to  her  total  inaptitude  for 
her  calling — she  conducted  Mr.  Segur  into 
the  room  to  which  she  had  pointed.  The 
preacher,  unwilling  to  leave  any  portion  of  his 
time  unoccupied,  set  himself  with  a  very  com- 
niendable  industry  to  complete  the  dinner 
arrangements — observing  witlily,  that  "  the 
beef,   for  country  beef,  was  very  passable"— 
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while  Abie  went  to  look  after  the  horses  ;  and 
their  thin-faced  guide,  wbose  finances  obliged 
him  to  wait  the  summons  of  bis  superior,  be- 
fore  he  ventured  to  incur  the  expense  of  so  un- 
usual  a  luxury  as  a  good  dinner,  sat  by  the  fire, 
rubbing  bis  hands,  and  directing,  in  the  inter- 
vals  of  some  snatches  of  merry  talk,  a  glance 
of  intense  interest  and  adniiration  towards  the 
board  where  the  worthy  preacher  was  signal- 
izing  himself  by  a  display  of  really  extraordi- 
nary  prowess — vvatching,  as  a  well-regulated 
house-dog  might  be  expected  to  do,  every 
mouthful  of  Provision  that  was  sacrificed — • 
following  it  with  bis  eyes  frora  the  dish  to  the 
plate — from  the  plate  to  the  fork — undergoing 
the  stimulating  application  of  mustard  and 
Salt — then  the  delicious  ablution  in  the  lake 
of  rieh  gravy  —  and  subsequently  in  its 
upward  flight,  until  it  disappeared  behind 
the  ivory  portcullis  of  the  hero  of  the 
board  —  while  the  observer's  own  jaws 
opened    and    shut    with    an    involuntary    and 
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sympathetic  action — closing,  however,  like 
those  of  Shacabac,  upon  a  vision  of  unsub- 
stantial  air. 

"  Where's  de  little  master?"  he  at  length 
exclaimed,  looking  gaily  about  him,  as  the 
lucky  thought  suggested  itself — "  Ha !  are 
you  dere,  Sir  ?  are  you  ?  High  Jockey  !  here, 
Sir,"  stretching  out  his  arras  to  a  fine,  sturdy 
little  boy,  who  came  crowing  and  tottering 
from  an  inner  room. — "  Dere  he  was — dere  he 
was — de  tief! — Come  here  now. — Ride  a  cock 
horse  ! — here — put  your  foot  upon  my  toe — 
give  nie  de  hands — de  two  little  fat  paws  de 
wor ! — dat's  it !  Up  we  go. — Hoo-ee  !  hoo-ee ! 
heigh,  Jockey — ho  !  ho-ho-ho-ho  ! — Dat's  it. 
Sit  down  liere,  upon  my  knee. — Cetchee ! 
detchee  !  Cetchee  !  O  de  'eetle  tief  he  was — 
and  de  'ittle  fat  neck  he  had — and  de  two  blue 
eyes,  like  de  moder — two  beautyfal  eyes — 
Creep  mouse — creep  mouse — O  !  ho-ho-ho- 
ho! — Come,  where's  de  song?  Come,  now — 
stop  de  laugh,  and  give  us  de  song. — Corae 
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on — sing — don't  be  afeerd  o'  de   gentleman — 
open  de  'ittle  niout  and  sing — 

"  My  falber  died,  I  don't  know  how ; 

He  left  me  a  sixpince  jest  to  guide  de  plough. 

VVit  my  whim  Avham  whaddle,  O  ! 

Jack  straw  straddle,  O  ! 

Pretty  boy  bubble,  O  ! 
Under  de  broom." 

Mr.  Sliine  here  found  sufScient  time,  vvhile 
occupied  in  transferring  the  fourth  reinforce- 
ment  of  cold  roast  mutton  from  the  dish  to 
his  plate,  for  an  Observation — 

"  The  infant  memory  of  that  child,"  he 
Said,  "  might  be  stocked  with  vvords  of  greater 
profit  than  those  idle  rhymes."  Then  after  a 
pause — "  Some  of  the  steeple  divines  think 
otherwise ;  to  vvit,  that  raember  of  the  esta- 
blished  church,  who,  at  a  very  late  period,  ex- 
cited  so  great  a  Sensation  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  kingdom,  by  his  strenuous  Opposition 
to  the  introduction  of  the  brazen  coinage,  for 
the  vvhich  a  patent  hath  been  accorded  unto 
the  man,  Wood.     I  allude  to  a  man  of  whom 
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you,  in  your  Station,  may  be  ignorant — 
the  dean,  as  he  is  entitled  by  those  of  his  be- 
lief, of  St.  Patrick 's  Church — Jonathan  Swift 
— vvho  liath  employed  a  portion  of  tirae  vvhich 
he  might  have  turned  to  far  better  uses,  in 
composing  certain  ridiculous  veises  for  the 
Service  of  the  nurseiy — replete  with  nothing 
salutary  or  instructive — "  By  this  time  the 
Doctor  had  replenished  the  plate  which  was 
before  hini ;  bat,  unwilling  to  rehnquish  the 
subject  upou  which  he  had  launched — he  con- 
tinued  speaking — interrupting  himself  at  each 
of  the  breaks,  thus  ....  which  follow,  in 
his  Speech,  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
yet  further  consolation  to  the  inteiior — "  no- 
thing salutary  or  instructive — but  formed  al- 
together  of  a  certain  absurd  and  nonsensical 
combination  of  unraeaning  terms — to  vvit: 

'  Here  we  go  up,  up,  up 

And  here  we  go  down — down — downy — 
Here  we  go  backward  and  forward — 

And heigh  for  Dublin  towny — ' 

and  the  like.     And  this —this  is  the 

i'  2 
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man vvho  has  all '  Dublin  towny' — 

to  use  his  own ridiculous  phrase, 

congregated  in  bis track,  witb  sbouts 

and  applauses  vvbicb  tbey  would  not  accord  to 
Swedenborg  bimself,  if  he  sojourned  amongst 
them. — " 

"  Gondoutha !"  interposed  the  apparently 
edified  and  admiring  guide, 

"  For  my for  my  part — I  am  of 

opinion,  that my  lord  Carteret,  vvith 

all  his  worldly  civility,  will  make  the  dean  re- 

pent  his  hrazen  interference    in so 

unclerical  an  affair.  For  I  am  convinced  by 
the  report  of  Isaac  Newton,  though  he  difFer 
from  me  on  certain  points  of  faith,  as  one  by 
his  office  in  the  mint  necessarily  skilled  in  all 
varieties  of  metal  coins  and  medals — that  the 
man,  Wood,  hath  worthily  approved  his  trust." 

"  O,  dere  is  no  doubt  o'  dat,"  said  the  guide, 
tossing  his  head  in  the  raanner  of  one  who 
speaks  of  a  thing  assured — then  resting  his 
head  on  the  soft  neck  of  the  child,  and  turn- 
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ing  his  eyes  downwards  toward  the  fire,  he 
hummed,  in  a  very  low  murmuring  key,  the 
following  words  of  a  bailad  then  populär  in  a 
certain  part  of  Ireiand — and  which,  in  all 
probability,  sonie  of  my  readers  may  recog- 
nise: — 

"  Come  hidder  and  try, 

111  teach  you  to  buy 
A  pot  o'  good  ale  for  a  farden — 

Come — treepince  a  score, 

I  ask  you  no  more, 
And  ajigfor  de  Drapier  and  Hardbig!" 

Mr.  Shine's  eyes  first  dilated  in  astonish- 
uient,  and  then  contracted  with  as  much  of 
darkening  scrutiny  as  the  fleshy  protuberances 
around  them  could  be  made  to  assume,  upon 
his  humble  companion.  It  may  be  useful  to 
say,  that  the  preacher's  opinions  on  Wood's 
celebrated  brass  coinage — a  subject  of  which 
he  knevv  no  raore  thfin  it  was  impossible  for 
any  but  a  deaf  man  to  avoid  learning — were 
entirely  modelled  froni  his  religious  influences 
— and  he  needed  no  more  than  the  whispered 
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report  which  had  reached  him  of  the  name  of 
the  real  author  of  the  Drapier's  letteis — to  de- 
cide  bis  judgment  at  oiice,  and  anay  all  the 
little  argument  he  possessed,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  question.  Few  opportunities,  how- 
ever,  were  afforded  of  achieving  any  thiiig  like 
a  triumph  for  his  gratuitously  assumed  opinions 
in  his  converse  with  the  city  people,  eveiy  one 
of  whom  was  as  familiär  with  every  possible 
hue  and  form  of  the  subject  as  with  the  faces 
of  his  family.  It  was  something  like  a  grati- 
fication  to  him,  therefore,  to  light  upon  even 
this  poor  youth,  whom  he  easily  calculated  on 
impressing  with  what  opinion  he  pleased,  and 
from  whom,  in  this  wild  region,  he  did  not  cer- 
tainly  expect  to  meet  with  this  gentle  siieer — 
indicating  at  once  a  superior  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  and  a  settled  couviction  in  the 
other  way. 

The  lad  did  not  appear  to  observe  the  effect 
which  he  had  produced  on  the  mind  of  the 
preacher,  but   recommenced    his   noisy  play 
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with  the  lively  child,  whom  he  still  held  on  his 
knee — intermingling  the  "  combination  of  un- 
meaning  and  ridiculous  terms"  with  sundry  sly 
hints,  which  would  have  succeeded  even  with 
the  phlegmatic  Doctor,  if  they  had  been  ad- 
dressed  to  him  at  a  less  interesting  moment: — 
"  Look  at  de  gentleman — now — do — who  is 
dat?  who  is  dat  dere?  What's  dat?  what  do 
you  say  ?  O  you  tief!  He 's  aten  all  de  beef 
and  de  mutton  intirely,  is  he?  O,  have  man- 
ners, master!  Ofie,  Sir!  Av  he  ates  de  mutton, 
he  has  de  raoney  to  pay  for  it,  and  dat's  what 
he  got  be  his  learnen — be  his  minden  his  A,  b, 
ab,  an  his  e,  b,  eb — an  his  b,  a,  baa,  and  his 
b,  e,  bay — and  every  whole  tote  dat  way. 
And  do  you  mind  'em,  Sir,  an  you  'II  be  like 
him,  haven  money  to  spend  for  what  you  like 
best,  and  enoof  o'dat  to  lave  for  de  smart  boy 
dat  would  be  showen  you  over  de  wild  moun- 
tain  in  an  evenen,  and  would  be  hungry  for  his 
dinner  may  be,  and  not  haven  de  price  of  it  in 
his  pocket — so  he  wouldn't — " 
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Although  no  Impression  was  yet  produced 
by  these  mancEuvres,  which  could  be  discerned 
on  the  equable  and  distended  countenance  of 
the  preacher,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  what 
success  they  might  have  been  ultimately  at- 
tended,  had  not  a  new  and  rnost  startling  In- 
terruption cut  shoi  t  the  design  of  the  Operator. 
A  scream — wild,  piercing,  and  spirit-riving — 
such  as  might  be  imagined  of  the  possessed, 
whose  heart  was  torn  by  the  departing  fiend 
at  the  command  of  Him  whom  "  they  knew," 
— onelong-continuedandshrilly  note  ofsudden 
agony  rung  through  the  house,  and  transfixed 
the  hearing  of  its  inmates.  The  young  man 
quickly  put  down  the  child,  and  started  to 
his  feet.  Even  the  fat  Shine  followed  the 
example,  and  sprung — no — clamhered  to  a 
Standing  posture — his  eyes  staiing  and  pro- 
truded — and  his  fair  rosy  hue  changed  to  a 
purple-pale — one  band  grasping  the  back  of 
the  hay-büttomed  chair,  and  the  other  elevat- 
ing  a  fork,  on  the  points  of  which  the  untasted 
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particle  of  roast  meat  remained  impaled.  The 
sound  which  occasioned  their  alarm  pioceeded 
frora  the  Chamber  into  which  the  lanJlady 
and  Mr.  Segur  had  retired. 

Suddenly,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  thought, 
the  figure  of  the  woman  was  seen  darting: 
through  the  still  open  door.  She  cast  one 
Swift  and  shuddering  glance  behind  her,  again 
darted  forward — Struck  her  bosom  with  a  ma- 
niac  violence — looked  wildly  round  her,  like 
one  in  search  of  some  place  of  swift  conceal- 
ment— gaped  on  the  two  astonished  guests — 
on  the  child — pressed  her  expanded  band  on 
her  brow — on  her  heart — sighed  heavily  and 
repeatedly — tossed  back  her  hair  from  about 
her  face — then  clasped  her  hands  together — 
wrung  them  above  her  head — and  with  a  re- 
newed  scream  of  anguish,  if  possible  raore 
harrowing  than  the  last,  dashed  herseif  head- 
long  against  the  closed  door  of  the  bed-rooui 
on  the  opposite  side.  It  yielded,  with  a  crash 
of  wrenched  and  frittered  latches,  to  the  wild 
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assault,  and  she  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

For  a  few  moments  all  again  was  perfect 
stillness.  The  preacher  and  his  companion 
remained  staring  on  one  another  in  all  the 
helplessness  of  astonishment  and  ignorance, 
and  the  child  gazed  in  anxious  silence  from 
one  to  another,  until  at  length,  unable  to  ac- 
count  in  any  way  for  this  unusual  conduct  in 
its  niother,  the  little  creature  set  up  a  pas- 
sionate  clamour  of  tears  and  lamentations, 
which  in  a  little  time  recalled  thera  to  their 
senses.  Both  turned  their  eyes  on  Segur, 
who  now  made  his  appearance  at  the  door  of 
the  parloup,  with  a  couiitenance  of  still  niore 
vivid  alarm  and  astonishment  than  they  seemed 
themselves  to  feel ;  as  if  expecting  from  hini 
some  explanation  of  the  mystery  which  per- 
plexed  them. 

Nothing,  however,  was  revealed  in  the  series 
of  inquiries  which  ensued.  The  old  man  was 
as  Ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  poor  woman's 
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agitation  as  those  who  were  in  tlie  outer  room. 
He  had  flung  himself  on  the  bed,  after  shortly 
conversing  with  her  on  some  indifferent  sub- 
ject,  in  the  course  of  vvhich  she  had  evinced  a 
great  deal  of  listlessness  and  inattention. 
Wearied  as  he  had  been,  he  was  in  the  act  of 
dozing  before  she  left  him,  and  while  she  was 
yet  occupied,  as  he  believed,  in  some  arrange- 
ment  at  another  end  of  the  room,  when  that 
piercing  cry,  the  effect  of  vvhich  on  his 
hearing  he  could  compare  to  nothing  less 
than  the  passing  of  a  small  sword  through  his 
brain,  startled  him  from  his  slumber.  As  he 
Sprung  from  his  bed  and  gazed  around  him, 
he  beheld  the  woman  in  the  act  of  flitting 
through  the  dooi'-way,  with-  the  sanie  frantic 
action  which  had  amazed  the  guests  in  the 
outer  Chamber.  And  this  was  all  the  infor- 
mation  which  he  could  give  them  on  the 
subject. 

"An  aparrishuH  she  seen,  I'll  go  bail,"  suid 
the  guide. 
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"  Truce  with  your  levity,  fellow,"  said  the 
Palatine,  with  a  sternness  wliich  at  once  ba- 
nished  the  smile  from  the  other's  countenance, 
and  drew  forth  an  humble  apology.  Then 
turning  toward  the  still  open  door  of  the  bed- 
room,  he  continued — "I  am  unwilHng  to  let 
the  afFair  rest  here.  The  cood  vvoman  may  do 
herseif  a  mischief." 

"O  don't,  Sir— don't— for  the  bare  life !" 
said  the  lad,  in  a  loud  and  earnest  whisper,  as 
l)e  saw  Segur  moving  toward  the  bed-room,  "  I 
know  the  place  and  her  ways  better,  and  I'H 
see  after  her  meself," 

He  was  prevented  by  the  re-entrance  of 
the  woman.  She  stood  a  moment  at  the 
door,  gazed  firmly,  with  an  expression  of  de- 
vouring  inquiiy,  successively  on  each  of  the 
travellers,  and  then,  in  silence,  and  with  the 
unconscious  loftiness  of  carriage  into  which 
the  humblest  and  gentlest  natures  may  be 
Struck  by  the  application  of  some  powerful 
excitation,  she  put  her  extended  hand  against 
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the  breast  of  the  youth,  reraoved  him  from  her 
way,  and  walked  forward  slowly,  and  with  a 
steadiness,  in  which  only  their  Observation  of 
her  movements  during  the  previous  scene 
could  enable  the  beholders  to  distinguish  the 
cahiiness  of  high-wrought  passion,  governed 
and  lestrained  by  its  own  energy,  from  the 
repose  of  a  spirit  perfectly  at  peaci. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon  for  disturbing  you, 
Sir,"  slie  said  to  Segur,  "  and  I  would  not 
have  done  so  if  I  could  have  helped  it,  but  this 
youth — "  laying  her  band  on  the  Shoulder  of 
the  poor  scholar,  while  she  continued  gazing 
on  Segur — "  this  youth  knows  my  infirmity. 
Will  you  sleep  again  ?  The  foolstep  of  a 
mouse  shall  not  disturb  you.  Sleep,  and  I 
will  sit  on  the  threshold  of  your  door  myself, 
and  watch  every  stir  and  niotioii  about  the 
house  tili  you  wake." 

"  I  thank  you  very  much,"  said  the  old  man, 
a  little  touched  by  the  earnestness  of  her 
apology,   "  but    there   is    no   occasion    for   .so 
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much  care.  I  am  used  to  hard  beds  and 
rough  usage  enough,  so  that  I  can  promise 
myself  a  very  sound  sleep  if  I  vvere  siire  of 
hearing  no  more  such  music  as  that." 

"  They  shall  tear  my  heart  out  before  you 
hear  a  murmur,"  said  the  poor  vvoman,  "  Do — ■ 
take  your  rest — sleep — and  see  this — see!" 
plucking  ahuge  woollen  cloak  fiom  the  back  of 
Mr.  Shine,  dragging  it  impatiently  through 
the  hands  of  the  latter,  without  seeming  to  be- 
stow a  thought  on  bim  as  he  made  a  slight  effort 
to  retain  bis  property — "  See  !  I  will  spread 
this  over  you  when  you  lie  down,  and  Fll  draw 
the  little  dimity  curtain  between  you  and  the 
window,  to  keep  the  liglit  from  your  eyes — and 
I'll  watch  by  your  bed-side  if  you  wish,  and 
ril  not  cry  out  again  if  my  heart  was  on  fire." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  cood  woman,  you  are  per- 
fectly  welcome  to  act  as  you  please,  if  you 
should  be  used  so  hardly  as  that — but  give 
Mr.  Shine  bis  coat  ag-ain  for  I  don't  want 
it." 
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"  Let  him  stand  in  his  fat  garment  of  flesh  !" 
Said  the  woraan,  with  a  tone  of  bitter  con- 
tempt — "let  him  sit  there  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  mountain  of  gross  substance,  built  on  his 
bones  out  of  the  living  of  lean  fools.  The 
raw  wind,  that  pierces  the  marrow  of  the  old 
man,  niight  bluster  and  chafe  upon  that  heated 
and  shaking  lump  of  earth  without  doing  any 
more  härm  than  warraing  and  quickening  the 
red  currents  within  it,  while  yours  were  frozen 
and  driven  back  upon  your  old  heart." 

"  I  desire,  woman,"  said  Segur,  greatly 
ofFended,  "  that  you  will  do  as  you  are  directed 
— and  it  wouldbecome  you,  unfortunate  crea- 
ture,  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  that  worthy 
man,  for  the  profane  insolence  of  which  you 
have  been  guilty." 

In  an  instant,  and  before  the  last  word  had 
passed  the  lip  of  the  Speaker,  the  cloak  was 
replaced  on  the  Shoulders  of  the  bewildered 
Shine,  while  the  woman,  with  a  trembling  and 
ofBcious  eagerness,  fastened  it  about  his  neck, 
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clasped  her  hands,  and,  sinkin^  at  his  feet, 
solicited  his  pardon  with  so  rapid  and  afFecting 
a  change  of  tone  and  manner,  and  such  a  re- 
pentant  vehemence  of  action,  that  the  great 
cheeks  of  the  Doctor  (who  like  raost  fat  men 
had  his  proportion  of  good-nature)  shook  with 
emotion,  and  his  eyes  glistened  with  moisture, 
as  he  was  about  to  pat  her  on  the  head,  with  a 
word  of  encouvagement  and  forgiveness.  The 
intention,  however,  was  as  much  as  the  peni- 
tent  seemed  to  require,  for  she  instantly 
Sprung  to  her  feet  again,  turned  her  back 
on  the  Doctor,  as  if  no  such  person  were 
in  existence,  and,  laying  her  band  on  the 
arm  of  the  old  man,  hurried  bim  into  the 
parlour. 

The  preacher  turned  round,  while  his  eyes 
were  still  directed  in  aiiiazement  toward  the 
parlour,  to  the  thin-faced  lad.  He  found  the 
latter,  however,  had  been  much  more  profit- 
ably  occupied  than  in  attending  to  the  pre- 
ceding  scene.     He  had  slipped  quietly  into 
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the  preacher's  chair,  and  busied  himself  with 
the  utmost  eagerness  in  completing  the  task 
which  the  other  had  left  unfinished. 

"  Eat,  friend,"  said  the  preacher,  after  paus- 
ing  and  staring  on  the  lad  for  a  few  moments, 
"  Eat,  and  be  filled.  Let  no  respect  of  per- 
sons  abash  or  trouble  you  in  the  Performance 
of  a  needful  duty." 

There  was  little  occasion  for  the  advice. 
The  lad  did  not  even  suspend  his  Operations  to 
say  a  word  of  acknowledgment,  but  merely 
nodded,  steadily  returned  the  stare  of  the 
honest  divine,  and  made  a  kind  of  soldier-like 
salute  with  the  knife,  as  he  was  about  to  plunge 
it  once  more  into  the  nut-brown  surface  of  the 
roti,  in  the  side  of  which  he  had  speedily 
efFected  an  excavation,  that  attracted  the  ad- 
miration  even  of  Shine  himself. 

Both  remained  gazing  on  one  another  in 
silence  for  a  few  rainutes,  when  a  third  mute 
made  his  appearance  on  the  scene.  Mr 
Shine's  attention  was  first  attracted  to  him  by 
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the  action  of  die  young  guide.  The  latter 
suddenly  suspeiided  his  Operations  at  the 
board,  started  fiom  his  seat,  looked  füll  on 
the  stranger,  nodded  his  head  toward  Shine, 
slapped  his  pocket,  tossed  his  hands  high 
above  his  head,  and  darted  by  the  man  toward 
the  back  door,  the  same  by  which  Kumba  and 
Spellacy  had  departed,  and  by  which  this  new 
comer  had  entered.  As  he  stood  on  the 
threshold,  half  out,  half  in,  he  said,  in  a  jeering 
tone: 

"  Well?  you'll  not  part  the  'gits  ?" 

"  Aih?" 

"  Aih,  yourself !  —  Won't  you  part  the 
ingits?" 

"Och! Noa!" 

The  door  was  instantly  slapped  to  by  the 
departing  guide  with  a  burst  of  contemptuou» 
laughter. 

Shine  now  gazed  on  the  stranger.  He  was 
an  exceedingly  tall,  awkwardlyconstrücted 
fjellow — presenting,  as  he  stood  holt  upright 
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near  the  door,  returning  Shine's  open  stare 
with  aa  air  of  perfectly  stupid  sheepishness, 
his  long  gaunt  arms  hanging  before  him,  and 
his  bony,  coarse,  and  huge-knuckled  fingers 
employed  in  beating  time  upon  the  front  of  a 
patched  and  glossy  pair  of  corduroy  "  small- 
clothes" — presenting,  we  say,  a  picture  of 
helpless  and  auxious  stupidity  which  perhaps 

could   not   approach    a   shade  nearer  to    the 

•         .  .        . 
verge   of  positive   ideotcy  than   it  did  ;   and 

which,  by  the   very  lingering  hue  of  reasor. 

which     formed    the    distinction,    was    more 

striking   and   pitiable    in  its   effect  than  the 

absolute   consummation  of  imbecility  would 

have  been. 

"  Who  was  that  left  us,  friend?"  said  Mr. 
Shine,  after  having  perfectly  satisfied  his 
curiosity  by  a  perusal  of  the  stränge  figure 
and  features  of  the  vision  that  was  thus  un- 
expectedly  conjured  up  before  him — '*  Do 
you  know  that  youth  ?" 

"  Is  it  Awney  Farrel  you  mane?  To  be  sare 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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I  do.  He  's  a  kind  o'  sarvint  and  commerade 
o'  mine."  And,  peering  on  the  preacher 
througli  bis  beetling  eyebrows  with  that  air  of 
low  cunning  wliich  becomes  the  countenance 
of  a  fool  as  gracefully  as  rouge  would  the 
cheek  of  a  corpse,  he  sauntered  in  a  shambling, 
awkward  gait  toward  the  chimney  corner, 
where  he  took  bis  seat  on  the  hob,  spread  his 
great  skeleton  hands  before  the  blaze,  and 
clattered  them  together  occasionally,  in  the 
vain  effort  to  bring  back  the  blood  into  their 
rigid  and  obstructed  Channels. 

Presently,  the  preacher  being  still  occupied 
in  a  wondering  perusal  of  the  person  and 
action  of  the  stranger,  he  drew  from  the  breast 
of  his  grayfrieze  coat  a  small  piece  of  ayellow 
shining  metal,  which  the  active  mind  of  the 
former,  assisted  by  roany  wavering  recoUec- 
tions  of  the  regal  evidences  frequently  disco- 
vered  in  the  wildest  bogs  and  quarries  of  the 
country  of  its  fornier  wealth  and  splendour, 
instantly  stamped  with  the  authority  of  gold 
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He  was  not  induced  to  change  his  opinion  by 
what  followed. 

"  I'm  a  poor  man,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and 
in  waut  o'  mains  to  carry  me  to  my  own 
people,  down  near  Dublin;  an  Vm  told  I  have 
more  than  the  worth  o'  my  expenses  in  this. 
I  think  it's  nothing  but  biass,  but  more  teils 
me  its  raal  gold — May  be  you'd  look  at  it, 
Sir?" 

Shine  examined  the  metal,  and  satisfied  him- 
self,  to  his  great  astonishment,  that  it  was 
indeed  an  ingot  of  pure  gold. 

"  It's  brass,  isn't  it,  Sir  ?"  repeated  the 
stranger,  who  had  been  anxiously  glancing 
from  the  ingot  to  the  preacher's  eyes,  while 
the  latter  was  estimating  the  value  of  the 
metal. 

"  What  is  your  name,  friend  ?"  asked  Shine, 
eluding  the  query. 

"  My  name?"  echoed  the  man,  distrustfully 
— "  Oh,  what  has  that  to  say  to  the  ingot?" 

"  Why  are  you  unwilling  to  teil  me  ?" 
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"  If  I  thüught,"  Said  the  stranger,  pausing 
for  some  time  in  a  mood  of  stolid  deliberation 
— "that  I'd  be  safe  to  teil  you — and  indeed 
by  the  looks  o'  you,  I  think  I  would." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  me,"  said  his  com- 
panion. 

"  May  1  ?  Oh,  well,  sure  that's  enough  to 
satisfy  anybody.  My  name  is  Mac  O'Neil. 
An  if  I  thought  it  safe — bat  sure  you  say  it 
is — I'd  teil  you  where  a  great  deal  more  o'  the 
same  kind  might  be  had." 

The  person  accosted  feit,  at  the  same  tirae, 
a  deep  emotion  of  pity  for  the  simplicity  of 
the  owner  of  the  treasure — and  a  strong  temp- 
tation  to  render  him  an  object  of  still  greater 
compassion,  by  making  his  own  use  of  the  in- 
telligence  he  should  convey.  He  encouraged 
him  therefore  to  proceed,  and  Maney  Mac 
O'JVeil,  after  sundry  misgivings,  ventured  to 
make  the  confidence  he  asked. 

"  There's  some  years  since  I  was  a  'prentice 
wid  a  mason  by  trade — and  one  time  at  Easter, 
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when  my  master  left  myself  an  anoder  'pren- 
tice,  to  make  a  pair  o'  peers  for  a  gate  there, 
just  hard  by  the  ould  buildings,  an  went  some- 
where  eise  wid  himself — I  was  sarchen  among 
the  ould  ruins,  to  see  woiild  I  get  some  good 
stones  for  the  peers,  when  I  seen  one  place 
just   about  the  big  of  a  door,  an  it  filled  up 
with  the  sort  o'  stones  I  wanted — so  to  work 
1  went,  striven  to  get  'em  out,  an  taken  'era 
along  'id  nie  to  ray  commerade  ; — but  before 
I  got  passen  the  half  o'  them  out,  what  should 
I  See  only  steps  in  before  me,  an  they  goen 
down  like  stairs !    Well  an  good,  af  I  did,  I 
went  in  to  see  what  sort  of  a  place  was  it  that 
was  there,  an  where  should  the  steps  be  after 
carrying  me  to,  but  into  the  middle  of  a  dark 
room  (I  b'lieve  it's  a  waut  you  call  it,  where 
the  gentlemen  puts  tlieir  friends   when  they 
die) — and  what  should  I  find  there,  but  a  great 
parcel  of  chests,  or  coffins,  as  I  thought  they 
were  at  first,  which  they  wor  not,  being  made 
of  iron,  as  I  found  out  when  I  Struck  niy  crow 
q2 
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again  'em.  Well,  when  I  found  that,  I  went  out 
an  stopt  up  the  hole  again,  '  for  fear  any  one 
vvould  find  it  out  upon  me,'  says  I  to  myself, 
'  until  I  come  back  to-night,  and  know  more 
about  it.'  Well  an  good — when  it  was  dark, 
1  came  back  myself,  an  my  conimerade  along 
'id  me,  and  vve  went  in  to  the  same  place  wid 
a  candle  and  a  dark  lantorn,  an  we  broke  the 
chests  wid  the  crow-bar,  and  what  should  we 
find  in  theni  (that 's  in  one  of 'em),  but  little 
bars  like  this  I  shewed  you,  piled  a  top  o'  one 
another,  a  yard  high — an  I  declare  it  I  think 
it's  goold,  eh  ?  though  I  wouldn't  give  into  it 
before  strangers.  There  was  another  o'  the 
chests  füll  o'  candlesticks— and  more  of  'em 
wid  Grosses,  an  cups,  an  rings,  an  fine  shinen 
stones — so  we  took  'em  all  out  o'  that,  an 
buried  'em  in  another  place,  in  dread  the  land- 
lord,  if  he  come  to  hear  of  it,  would  come 
down  on  us  wid  the  Royalty  o'  the  place,  an 
take  every  whole  tote  to  himself.  So  you 
wont  teil  anybody — only  af  you  had  a  friend 
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that  vvould  give  us  a  little  monies  we'd  give 
him  a  bargain — for  Vm  afeerd  to  speak  to  the 
goldsmits  in  Dublin  or  anyvvhere,  in  dread 
he'd  challenge  us  openly  wid  'em,  and  may  be 
all  we'd  get  for  'em  is  nothing,  an  to  go  to 
jail  besides." 

"  Are  you  willing  then  to  part  with  this  bar 
which  I  hold  in  my  band  ?"  said  Shine  after 
some  hesitation,  during  which  he  began  to 
jingle  a  few  old  pistoles  (a  coin  then  current 
among  others  in  the  country)  in  the  flapped 
pocket  of  bis  waistcoat — the  remnant  of  his 
dividend  froni  a  late  field  collection. 

"  O,  af  I  got  anything  for  it  that  would  be 
worth  mentioning — or  as  much  as  would  cariy 
nie  to — " 

The  Speaker  interrupted  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  sentence,  to  gaze  with  dilated 
and  wondering  eyes  on  the  expanded  band  of 
Shine,  which  exposed  three  shining  pieces — at 
the  same  time  that  the  ingot  was  elevated  in 
the  other,  in  a  manner  which  setined  to  pro- 
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pose  a  choice  between  both  to  him  who  owned 
the  latter.  The  other,  fool  as  he  was,  under- 
stood  the  action,  but  appeared  to  dislike  the 
bargain,  for  he  snatched  his  ingot,  and  thrust 
it  into  his  breast — shutting  his  eyes — and 
waving  his  head  in  token  of  refusal.  Shine 
placed  another  piece  on  his  band — Maney 
again  produced  an  ingot,  and  tossed  it  to  the 
preacher,  while  he  gathered  with  his  long, 
knobbed  fingers,  the  four  pieces  from  the  fat 
band  in  which  they  were  placed. 

"It's  brass,  though,  mind. — It  would  zune 
me  av  you  said  otherwise — an  sure 'twouldn't 
be  the  case  neither." 

Shine  laughed,  although  a  slight  qualm 
troubled  his  conscience  when  he  considered 
the  great  difFerence  between  the  value  of  the 
article  and  the  price  which  the  fool  had  con- 
sented  to  take  for  it. 

"  I  '11  see  you  another  time,  an  I  '11  teil  you 
all  about  the  ould  Abbey  and  uvery  thing," 
said  Maney,  as  he  turned  to  depart.    . 
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"  You  say  you  have  more  of  tbese,  friend 
Maney?"  said  Shine.  The  fool  nodded  an 
assent.  "  You  '11  find  me  liberal,"  concluded 
the  preacher. 

Shine  did  not  at  all  like  the  expression  of 
Maney's  eyes  when  he  said  this.  There  was 
an  ugly  light  about  theni  which  niade  the 
preacher's  heart  sink  vvithin  him.  Before  he 
had  time  to  digest  the  half-awakened  inquie- 
tude  however,  the  back-door  again  opened, 
and  Spellacy  entered  alone. 

He  took  ofF  his  hat  and  bowed  to  the  Doctor 
— spoke  to  Maney  as  to  one  well  knovvn  to 
him — and  bade  him  go  relieve  Switzer  from 
the  care  of  the  horses — adding  something  in  a 
whisper  which  did  not  reach  the  preacher's  ears. 
Maney  departed,  laying  his  finger  on  his  lips 
in  token  of  secrecy,  as  he  looked  at  the 
preacher.  Spellacy  went  into  the  inner  room, 
and  Shine  remained  in  the  chimney-corner — 
his  heart  fluctuating  between  compunction 
for  the  knavery  he  had  been  guilty  of,  grati- 
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fication  at  his  gain,  and  alarm  at  the  recol- 
lection  of  Maney's  parting  glance  ;  though  an 
indifferent  person  could  see  no  further  infe- 
rence  to  be  deduced  from  it,  than  a  testimony 
of  the  great  feebleness  of  conscious  wrong, 
whicli  it  was  in  the  power  of  natural  stupidity 
to  abash  so  easily. 
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